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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  TYPE 

NOT  very  long  ago  there  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  portraits  in  New  York  of  unusual 
interest.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  great  sign 
over  the  entrance  averred,  the  portraits 
were  "  worth  millions ;  "  in  addition  to  this 
cynosural  quality,  some  of  them  were  painted 
by  very  famous  painters.  A  third  reason,  nei- 
ther practical  nor  artistic,  must  serve  as  the 
excuse  for  this  little  essay.  The  collection  in- 
cluded portraits  old  and  new ;  most  of  the  old 
were  of  English  men  and  women  of  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  most  of  the  new 
were  present-day  pictures  of  living  Amer- 
icans, both  men  and  women.  No  one  who 
climbed  the  stairs  of  the  American  Art  Gal- 
leries, and  wandered  through  those  rambling 
halls,  intended  by  the  architect  for  an  exhibi- 
tion where  light  was  less  to  be  wished  than 
shade,  could  keep  his  thoughts  in  artistic 
leash,  and  not  let  them  stray  from  their 
proper  office  of  looking  on  paintings  as  paint- 
ings only ;  no  one,  I  mean,  of  the  noble  army 
of  volunteer  critics.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
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first  at  the  group  of  portraits  painted  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  then  at  the  group  painted 
to-day,  and  stand  undisturbed.  Every  specta- 
tor enacted  again  the  comic  tragedy  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  An  astonishing  change  had 
taken  place  in  men  and  women  between  the 
time  of  President  Washington  and  that  of 
President  McKinley ;  bodies,  faces,  thoughts, 
had  all  become  transformed.  One  short  stair- 
way from  the  portraits  of  Reynolds  to  those 
of  Sargent  ushered  in  change  as  if  it  had 
stretched  from  the  first  Pharaoh  to  the  last 
Ptolemy.  Enmeshed  in  bewilderment  the  spec- 
tator rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked  if  there  was 
no  mistake,  if  this  was  really  the  exposition 
"worth  millions,"  and  not  rather  some  bio- 
logical hoax.  Upon  reflection  it  was  apparent 
that  there  had  been  no  prearrangement,  no 
contrived  purpose  to  confound  the  spectator; 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  got  up  the 
exhibition  had  been  bent  merely  on  giving 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  instruction  to  the  mind. 
The  show  was  honest  beyond  dispute.  The 
first  supposition  which  occurred  to  everybody 
was  that  Reynolds's  Italian-cultivated  and 
old-time  craft  was  one  aspect  of  excellence, 
the  technical  power  and  modern  craft  of  Sar- 
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gent  another,  and,  therefore,  that  this  extraor- 
dinary contrast  appearing  between  century  and 
century  was  in  truth  only  between  painter 
and  painter.  This  hypothesis  soon  proved  un- 
tenable. The  questions  how  and  why  it  was 
untenable  had  better  be  left  to  answer  them- 
selves, as  I  recount  the  way  in  which  the 
facts,  with  their  inevitable  connotations,  were 
presented  to  the  spectator's  mind.  Naturally, 
where  facts  hang  on  the  wall,  arranged  not 
to  illustrate  a  biological  truth,  but  to  econo- 
mize the  time  of  the  picture-hangers,  they  are 
seen  in  inconsequent  succession,  and  need  some 
rearrangement  in  the  mind's  eye  before  they 
express  their  real  meaning.  With  some  rear- 
rangement, as  slight  as  may  be,  I  shall  briefly 
discuss  the  telltale  portraits,  making,  as  I 
go,  certain  obvious  deductions,  which,  in  the 
interest  of  brevity,  I  substitute  for  elaborate 
pictorial  analyses.  Of  course  I  treat  the  pic- 
tures not  as  works  of  art,  but  as  biological 
witnesses,  —  not  unscathed  by  natural  shame 
at  the  Philistine  effrontery  of  my  attempt. 

A  hundred  years  ago  a  British  type  of 
body,  face,  and  mind  prevailed  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Virginia ;  there  were  many  indi- 
viduals and  sundry  communities  of  other 
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bloods,  but  most  of  our  ancestors  of  Revolu- 
tionary times  were  featured  and  complexioned 
like  British  men.  Of  these  men  there  were  in 
the  galleries  several  portraits  painted  by  Trum- 
bull.  There  was  John  Adams,  a  short,  ruddy, 
choleric  little  man,  with  the  free  bearing  of  an 
English  yeoman,  ready,  perhaps  over-ready, 
to  defend  his  curtilage  and  cowyard,  his 
plowed  fields  and  fallow,  against  taxgath- 
erers,  Cavalier  squire,  or  even  the  lord  of  the 
manor;  an  honest,  healthy  man,  untroubled 
by  any  doubts  as  to  possible  encroachment  by 
his  boundary  lines.  Near  him  hung  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  of  more  aristocratic  type,  open, 
generous,  high-spirited,  a  sort  of  dashing  gal- 
lant, yet  of  steadfast  serenity ;  his  mind  rest- 
ing solidly  on  reason  and  principles,  an  ardent 
English  gentleman.  There  was  James  Madi- 
son, not  over-imaginative,  not  noble,  with  a 
touch  of  English  bulldog  in  his  jowl,  shrewd, 
stable;  and  hard  by,  sopra  gli  altri  com' 
aquila,  the  sober,  godly,  righteous  face  of 
Washington,  calm,  almost  severe,  a  man  of 
purpose  inwardly  sustained.  There  was  also 
Major-General  Samuel  Osgood,  of  somewhat 
Southern  aspect,  a  hawklike  keenness  in  the 
nose  and  eyes,  woodsman  in  youth,  soldier  in 
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manhood,  a  hardy,  out-of-doors  kind  of  man. 
There  were  some  Gilbert  Stuarts,  too :  Egbert 
Benson,  a  keen,  astute  person,  eminently  a 
gentleman,  dignity  blending  with  calm ;  Chief 
Justice  Jay,  a  dreamy,  speculative,  far-seeing 
man  with  curving  lip;  and  Van  Rensselaer, 
the  Patroon,  a  sly,  foxy  gentleman.  Both  the 
French  blood  and  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the 
English,  displayed  the  quiet  and  equilibrium 
which  attend  an  orderly  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  body  and  mind  of  man. 

Neither  Stuart  nor  Trumbull  was  a  great 
painter,  but  both  were  faithful  workmen  with 
the  talents  allotted  to  them  in  Fortune's  hug- 
ger-mugger distribution,  and  strove  to  paint 
what  they  saw.  Whatever  these  painted  faces 
may  be  to  the  artist,  to  the  common  eye  they 
look  like  clauses  from  the  Constitution,  para- 
graphs from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, maxims  from  Poor  Richard,  compendia 
of  definite  beliefs  and  accepted  principles. 
There  is  no  need  further  to  describe  their 
looks;  everybody  knows  them.  They  were 
not  limber-minded  men,  not  readily  agnostic, 
not  nicely  skeptical ;  they  were,  neither  more 
nor  less,  excepting  the  sprinkling  of  foreign 
bloods,  eighteenth-century  Englishmen.  Of 
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course  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  history  that 
is  neither  framed  nor  hung ;  I  merely  render  a 
proces-verbal  of  the  testimony  delivered  by 
the  portraits  in  this  gallery. 

In  the  main  hall,  into  which  the  spectator 
entered  directly,  were  hung  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish portraits.  There  were  Sir  Joshuas,  Gains- 
boroughs,  Hoppners,  Romneys,  and  others,  as 
well  as  a  few  Van  Dycks,  and  two  of  that 
"  right  noble  Claudio  "  sur named  Coello.  The 
English  painters  must  take  our  exclusive  at- 
tention. Reynolds,  of  right,  comes  foremost. 
In  the  corner  hung  Colonel  Cussmaker,  a 
handsome,  haughty  young  person  of  quality, 
not  without  dignity,  nez  retrousse,  mouth 
well  curved ;  he  stands  carelessly,  clad  in  red 
jacket  and  white  breeches,  by  the  side  of  his 
horse,  embodying  leisure,  —  eminently  a  per- 
son of  a  class  apart.  Certainly  he  has  poise 
of  mind  and  properly  balanced  physical  con- 
stitution. The  Reynolds  young  women  are 
right-minded,  healthy,  simple  beings,  not 
indifferent  to  their  own  loveliness,  with  the 
naturalness  of  flowers  and  somewhat  of  their 
grace ;  all  of  them,  matron  and  maid,  of 
pleasing  mien  and  soft,  curving  lines,  all  com- 
pact of  serene  dignity  and  calm.  No  man 
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ever  made  a  happier  comment  on  happy  life 
than  Reynolds's  soft,  sweeping,  feminine  line 
from  ear  to  shoulder.  These  ladies  led  lives 
unvexed ;  natural  affections,  a  few  brief  saws, 
a  half-dozen  principles,  kept  their  brows 
smooth,  their  cheeks  ripe,  their  lips  most  woo- 
able.  Even  the  coquettish  little  actress,  Miss 
Kitty  Fisher,  is  as  much  of  a  country  girl  in 
mind  as  any  of  them.  At  first  the  admirer 
takes  this  serene  loveliness,  this  quiet  leisure, 
this  simple  pensive  pleasantness,  to  be  the 
genial  nature  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  put  by 
him  upon  his  canvases.  If,  however,  we  take 
a  step  or  two,  and  look  at  Gainsborough's 
ladies,  at  Romney's,  or  Hoppner's,  we  find 
the  same  attributes,  in  almost  wearying  repe- 
tition, of  calm,  of  simplicity,  of  dignity,  of 
leisure ;  all  lovely  ladies  led  into  the  ways  of 
peace  and  pleasantness  by  simple  right-mind- 
edness, homely  principles,  ancestral  precepts, 
and  natural  affections.  Inasmuch  as  I  present 
Reynolds's  portraits  as  scientific  facts,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  Ruskin's  criti- 
cism of  him :  "  Considered  as  a  painter  of 
individuality  in  the  human  form  and  mind,  I 
think  him  .  .  .  the  prince  of  portrait  paint- 
ers. Titian  paints  nobler  pictures,  and  Van 
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Dyck  had  nobler  subjects,  but  neither  of  them 
entered  so  subtly  as  Sir  Joshua  did  into  the 
minor  varieties  of  human  heart  and  temper." 
If  this  group  of  portraits  brought  together 
in  the  American  Art  Galleries  be  deemed  too 
small  —  haphazard  though  it  is,  and  of  most 
interesting  pecuniary  value  —  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  any  hypothesis,  a  brief  visit  to  any 
well-stocked  gallery  will  bring  confirmatory 
evidence.  For  example,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York,  besides  several  very 
charming  Sir  Joshuas,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  English  portraits  of  that  epoch. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Lady  Hardwick,  by 
Francis  Cotes,  a  gentle,  graceful,  tranquil, 
happy  figure  of  feminine  leisure ;  there  is 
Mrs.  Reid,  as  Sultana,  by  Robert  Edge  Pine, 
—  happy  the  seraglio  so  presided  over,  no 
envy,  no  malice,  no  faint  praise,  no  hidden 
sneer ;  there  is  Gainsborough's  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, a  well-bred,  pleasant,  vacant-minded 
gentleman ;  there  is  Sir  William  Beechey's 
portrait  of  a  young  lady,  tranquil  as  an  Eng- 
lish landscape.  These  are  all  of  one  placid 
family,  dwellers,  as  it  were,  in  a  garden  of 
foxglove  and  honeysuckle.  Even  the  fashion- 
able sprightliness  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
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sitters,  with  their  airs  and  graces,  such  as  the 
luckless  Mrs.  Gibbon  floating  like  a  panto- 
mimic Ariel  to  an  eternite  chantante,  does 
not  conceal  the  fundamental  qualities  of  the 
type.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  notice  the  por- 
traits of  Johann  Zoffany,  R.  A.,  whose  tes- 
timony is  the  more  valuable  as  coming  from 
a  foreigner,  and  Hoppner's  painting  of  Mrs. 
Bache,  Franklin's  daughter,  steady  and  dig- 
nified, as  was  necessary,  being  so  fathered. 
This  last  picture  and  such  portraits  as  Cop- 
ley's serve  as  connecting  links,  if  any  were 
needed,  between  the  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish type  in  England  and  the  like  type  here. 
In  setting  forth  these  facts  there  is  the 
danger,  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  of  merely 
cataloguing ;  I  will  abridge  the  record  as  far 
as  I  can,  and  yet  I  must  refer,  very  briefly, 
to  a  few  French  pictures  of  the  same  period. 
In  the  American  Galleries  was  the  portrait  of 
a  notaire,  M.  Laidequine,  by  de  Latour,  a 
placid,  round-cheeked,  amiable  man,  capped 
ornamentally  after  the  fashion  affected  by 
baldish  men,  of  a  good  digestion,  —  capon 
on  feast  days,  turbot  on  fast,  —  undisturbed 
by  red  notarial  tape  or  the  rumblings  of  '89 ; 
a  plump,  sleek  man,  of  pure  French  blood, 
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of  plain  ideas,  of  philosophic  calm.  He  is  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  but  the  next  subject  is  of  the 
blood  royal.  M.  Nattier's  portrait  of  the  dau- 
phin, son  to  Louis  Quatorze,  depicts  a  round- 
faced,  rosy-cheeked,  pleasant  young  gentle- 
man -with  a  little  mouth  and  a  petulant 
expression,  and  yet  furnished  with  that  same 
inward  gentleness,  which — so  it  was  objected 
—  might  proceed  from  the  geniality  of  Rey- 
nolds, but  in  truth  proceeds  from  a  stable 
physique  and  a  well-ordered,  logical,  dogmatic 
philosophy.  Another  portrait,  Le  Chevalier 
Eusebe  de  Montour,  by  Vanloo,  is  a  youth  of 
dignified  aspect,  in  spite  of  his  snub  nose  and 
narrow  mind.  Further  on,  the  Princesse  Lam- 
balle  has  the  air  of  one  who  has  lived  in  a 
doll's  house  (most  of  the  time  with  her  hair- 
dresser), a  weasel-like  little  lady,  whose  head 
befitted  a  milliner's  block  better  than  a  guil- 
lotine. 

All  these  portraits,  American,  English, 
French,  make  a  most  happy  and  attractive 
picture  of  life  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  chant  a  chorus  of  praise  for  national 
character,  for  class  distinctions,  for  dogma 
and  belief,  for  tradition,  for  good  manners, 
for  honor,  for  contemplation,  for  vision  to 
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look  upon  life  as  a  whole,  for  appreciation 
that  the  world  is  to  be  enjoyed,  for  freedom 
from  democracy,  for  capacity  when  in  lighter 
moods  to  treat  existence  as  a  comedy  told 
by  Goldoni.  Such  a  self-satisfied  benedicite 
irritated  the  susceptibility  of  that  nouveau 
riche,  the  nineteenth  century,  itself  not  de- 
void of  self-satisfaction,  and  drew  from  it  a 
great  deal  of  unsympathetic  and  unscientific 
criticism ;  in  fact,  the  nineteenth  century  was 
more  dependent  on  its  own  spectacles  than 
any  century  of  which  we  have  record.  We 
must  endeavor  to  steer  between  the  self-flat- 
tery of  the  one  century  and  the  jeers  of  the 
other,  and  briefly  consider  the  traits  and 
qualities  revealed  by  the  paintings. 

They  portray  a  pure  national  breed, 
wherein  like  bred  with  like  in  happy  homo- 
geneity, traits  paired  with  consanguineous 
traits,  racial  habits  and  national  predisposi- 
tions mated  after  their  kind ;  the  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological  niceties,  which  spring 
from  the  differentiation  of  races  and  nations, 
were  protected  from  the  disquiet  and  distress 
of  cross-breeding,  deep  affinities  herded  to- 
gether, and  the  offspring  were  saved  from  the 
racking  strain  and  distortion  that  beset  a  hy- 
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brid  generation.  This  physical  stability  begot 
mental  calm;  peace  of  body  insured  peace 
of  mind.  Likewise,  but  in  less  degree,  class 
spirit  and  smallness  of  numbers  aided  to 
preserve  fixedness  and  peace  ;  especially  the 
peasants,  kith  of  the  cattle,  kin  of  the  corn, 
laid  a  hardy  animal  foundation,  preaching 
silently  the  great  teaching  of  Nature  that 
physical  life  shall  dominate  mental  life. 

The  abundant  praise  of  animal  life,  of 
healthy  body,  of  beauty  of  face,  shouted  out 
by  these  portraits,  does  not,  however,  exceed 
their  testimony  in  favor  of  health  of  mind. 
The  calm  and  quiet  of  Sir  Joshua's  age  are 
scarcely  more  physical  than  moral.  It  is  a 
period  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  of  belief, 
of  dogma,  of  fixed  principles,  of  ethical  laws  ; 
to  us  it  looks  like  a  little  world,  such  stress 
they  laid  on  simple  rules,  on  reverence,  on 
the  gradations  of  respect,  on  inherited  moral- 
ity, on  denial  of  the  democratic  ethics  that 
one  virtue  is  as  good  as  another.  It  had  the 
merits  of  the  village :  — the  gentleman  of  the 
big  house.,  his  inherited  principles  burnished 
by  intercourse  with  his  peers  ;  the  parson  and 
the  parson's  wife,  with  their  old-fashioned 
Christianity ;  the  circle  round  the  tavern  fire 
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that  concerned  itself  with  what  Dr.  Johnson 
had  pronounced ;  the  group  of  critics  in  the 
store  that  threshed  out  a  roughly  garnered 
morality  under  the  lead  of  the  schoolmaster; 
and  all  the  influences  which  keep  unob- 
structed the  ancient  highways  of  thought, 
principle,  and  conduct :  —  these  are  the  more 
obvious  symbols  of  the  conservative  forces 
which  made  the  sitters  to  Gilbert  Stuart,  to 
Gainsborough,  to  Vanloo,  what  they  were. 
No  doubt  the  prevailing  trait  in  the  portraits 
cited  is  leisure,  aristocratic  leisure ;  but  lei- 
sure is  the  substance,  aristocratic  hue  merely 
the  superficial  coloring.  If  these  eighteenth- 
century  painters  had  painted  peasants,  their 
portraits  would  have  manifested  leisure,  too. 
It  is  not  leisure  in  our  mercantile  sense  of 
intervals  between  paroxysms  of  money-get- 
ting, —  moral  mince  pies  at  railway  stops,  — 
but  mental  leisure,  the  "  content  surpassing 
wealth  the  sage  in  meditation  found,"  the 
contemplation  that  brings  peace,  consequent 
upon  a  dogmatic  orderliness  of  ideas  and 
principles,  an  acceptance  of  that  condition  of 
body  and  mind  to  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  men,  the  leisure  that  can  express  it- 
self in  poetry,  in  art,  in  good  manners.  Those 
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quiet  sitters  had  none  of  the  perplexity  and 
inconsequence  which  mark  a  generation  that 
plays  its  game  with  no  rules  ;  their  courses  of 
conduct  were  all  meted  out  by  principle  and 
maintained  by  authority. 

My  business  is  not  to  analyze,  but  to  de- 
scribe, rather  merely  to  sum  up,  those  random 
faces  in  general  terms,  and  give  a  composite 
account  of  them ;  and  it  is  time  to  present  the 
evidence  concerning  our  American  bodies  and 
souls.  Naturally  enough  Mr.  Sargent's  por- 
traits by  their  immense  dexterity,  their  truth- 
fulness, their  extraordinary  combination  of 
crudeness  and  refinement,  of  vigor  and  art, 
—  he  is  the  Barbarian  Conqueror,  the  Tamer- 
lane, of  painters,  —  make  the  chief  witnesses ; 
but  their  evidence  is  so  fully  confirmed  by 
men  of  markedly  different  qualities  that  any 
objection  to  Sargent,  as  a  man  of  peculiar 
temperament  and  genius,  would  be  hypercrit- 
ical. He  was  born  to  depict  a  hybrid  people, 
vagabonds  of  the  mind,  to  portray  the  strain 
of  physiological  and  psychological  transform- 
ation in  the  evolution  of  a  new  species.  His 
talents  dovetail  with  the  exigencies  of  our 
epoch ;  hence  his  great  historical  importance. 
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The  obvious  qualities  in  his  portraits  are 
disquiet,  lack  of  equilibrium,  absence  of  prin- 
ciple ;  a  general  sense  of  migrating  tenants, 
of  distrainer  and  replevin,  of  a  mind  unoccu- 
pied by  the  rightful  heirs,  as  if  the  home  of 
principle  and  dogma  had  been  transformed 
into  an  inn  for  wayfarers.  Sargent's  women 
are  more  marked  than  his  men ;  women,  as 
physically  more  delicate,  are  the  first  to  reveal 
the  strain  of  physical  and  psychical  maladjust- 
ment. The  thin  spirit  of  life  shivers  pathetic- 
ally in  its  "fleshly  dress;"  and  yet  in  the  in- 
tensity of  its  eagerness  it  is  all  unconscious  of 
its  spiritual  fidgeting  on  finding  itself  astray, 
— no  path,  no  blazings,  the  old  forgotten,  the 
new  not  formed.  These  are  signs  that  accom- 
pany the  birth  and  development  of  a  new 
species.  Sargent's  pictures,  his  handling  of 
women,  poor  human  documents,  are  too  well 
known  to  justify  further  description. 

Sargent,  however,  is  not  idiosyncratic ;  his 
testimony  is  corroborated  by  the  portraits  of 
painters  differing  as  widely  from  him  as  is 
possible.  Take  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Mr. 
Abbot  H.  Thayer,  a  most  charming  picture 
of  a  very  attractive  subject,  but  still  exhibit- 
ing the  drowsy  insomnia  of  the  soul,  never 
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all  awake,  never  all  asleep.  Take  a  portrait 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  in  which  we  see 
the  indefinite,  unphysical  charm  of  American 
womanhood,  the  eager  pursuit  of  an  unseen 
good,  the  restless  pacing  in  the  body's  cage. 
The  physique  of  these  pictured  women  is  as 
marked  as  the  soul  within.  There  is  no  sem- 
blance of  the  simple  English  type,  like  Sir 
Joshua's  Mrs.  Arnold,  the  blending  of  health 
and  peace,  of  grace  and  ease;  none  of  twi- 
light walks  within  a  garden's  wall;  the  Amer- 
ican woman's  body,  too  slight  for  a  rich  ani- 
mal life,  too  frail  for  deep  maternal  feelings, 
seems  a  kind  of  temporary  makeshift,  as  if 
life  were  a  hasty  and  probably  futile  experi- 
ment. In  her,  passion  fades  before  self-con- 
sciousness; and  maternal  love,  shriveled  to  a 
sentimental  duty,  hardly  suggests  the  once 
fierce  animal  instinct,  the  unloosed  vital  bond 
between  mother  and  child.  American  mothers 
are  dutiful,  but  duty  is  a  very  experimental 
prop  in  a  new  species,  to  serve  in  place  of  in- 
stinct. One  should  compare  Hoppner's  Lady 
Burlington  and  Child,  or  Romney's  Mrs.  Car- 
wardine  and  Child  (the  latter  I  have  only  seen 
in  copies),  with  a  Mother  and  Child  by  Sar- 
gent. Romney's  mother  bends  over  her  child ; 
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birth  has  caused  no  spiritual  separation ;  she 
and  it  are  one  creature ;  her  arm  holds  it, 
her  hand  woos  it,  her  heart  spreads  its  wings 
over  it.  In  Sargent's  picture  the  mother 
waits,  as  in  an  antechamber,  for  a  formal 
introduction  to  the  child ;  coincidence  of  sur- 
name in  the  catalogue  alone  suggests  a  previ- 
ous acquaintance. 

American  men,  as  seen  in  Sargent,  or  in 
almost  any  contemporary  painter,  exhibit  a 
definite  variability  in  this  evolutionary  pro- 
cess. They  have  divested  themselves  of  the 
old  English  traits,  calm,  poise,  and  the  like, 
and  show  markedly  adaptive  characters. 
What  the  future  type  may  be,  if  it  ever  be- 
comes fixed,  cannot  be  accurately  predicted, 
but  the  process  of  specialization  necessarily 
involves  a  casting  off  of  certain  old  traits  and 
the  acquisition  of  new,  and  often  displays 
curious  instances  of  correlation  of  parts. 
Accompanying  the  mental  process  must  go  a 
corresponding  physical  change,  by  which  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  system  are  expanded,  while 
other  parts  stand  still,  or,  perhaps,  atrophy, 
until  the  old  systematic  affinity  is  broken  up 
and  another  formed,  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  process  which  took  place  when  the 
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unwinged  animal  put  forth  wings,  or  the  paw 
evolved  into  the  hand.  Vivisection,  even  upon 
men  of  a  different  color,  being  prohibited  by 
public  opinion  or  by  what  statesmen  deem 
public  opinion,  the  inward  physiological 
changes  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  new 
traits,  outward  indices  of  interior  processes. 
These  male  portraits  indicate  that  the  logical, 
the  intellectual,  the  imaginative,  the  romantic 
faculties,  have  been  discarded  and  shaken  off, 
doubtless  because  they  did  not  tend  to  pro- 
cure the  success  coveted  by  the  nascent  vari- 
ety ;  and,  in  their  stead,  keen,  exceedingly 
simple  powers  of  vision  and  action  are  devel- 
oping. This  type  is  found  in  Sargent,  Frank 
Holl,  Bonnat,  Chase,  Richard  Hall.  Perhaps 
the  best  example  is  the  portrait  entitled  Mr. 
Daniel  Lament,  by  Zorn.  Too  great  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  impression  we  make  upon 
quick-sighted  foreigners.  This  portrait  repre- 
sents a  shrewd,  prompt,  quick,  keen,  compact 
man,  well,  almost  brilliantly,  equipped  for  deal- 
ing with  the  immediate  present ;  he  has  the 
morale  of  the  tennis  player,  concentration,  ut- 
ter absorption,  in  volley  and  take.  Of  faculties 
needful  to  deal  with  the  remote  —  imagina- 
tion, logic,  intellect,  faith —  there  is  no  trace. 
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Craft,  the  power  that  deals  with  a  few  facts 
close  at  hand,  is  depicted  in  abundance ;  so 
are  promptitude  and  vigor ;  reason,  the  power 
that  deals  with  many  facts,  remote,  recalci- 
trant, which  require  the  mind  to  hold  many 
pictured  combinations  at  once  or  in  quick  suc- 
cession, is  not  there.  The  portrait  indicates 
the  usual  American  amiability,  domestic  kind- 
liness, and  aversion  to  cruel  sights  and  cruel 
sounds.  The  logical  faculty  which  compels  a 
man  to  reconcile  his  theories,  to  unite  religion 
and  conduct,  to  combine  principle  and  policy, 
to  fuse  the  various  parts  of  his  philosophy 
into  one  non-self-contradicting  whole,  is  en- 
tirely omitted.  The  chief  trait  in  this  typical 
portrait  is  ability  to  react  quickly  and  effect- 
ively to  stimuli  of  the  immediate  present,  an 
essential  quality  in  a  prospering  species ;  the 
chief  lack  is  imagination.  How  such  equip- 
ment will  serve  in  the  future,  when  the  world 
shall  have  passed  beyond  the  colonizing  and 
commercial  epochs  of  history,  is  of  course 
wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay.  There 
are  a  number  of  feminine  portraits  of  this 
type,  by  Carolus  Duran,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  C. 
Porter  (an  American  painter),  by  Mr.  Chase, 
which  have  the  unimaginative  look,  the  terre- 
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h-terre  spirit,  the  self-consciousness,  of  the 
male  examples,  although  they  commonly  lack 
keenness  and  vigor. 

The  most  interesting  portrait  for  our  pur- 
poses in  the  whole  millionaire  exposition,  as 
a  masculine  example  of  that  extreme  variation 
•which  had  seemed  peculiarly  feminine,  is  a 
painting  entitled  W.  A.  Clark  (lent  by  Sen- 
ator W.  A.  Clark),  by  M.  Besnard,  the 
famous  French  painter,  whose  method  is 
sufficiently  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
painters  to  give  peculiar  value  to  any  corrob- 
orative evidence  offered  by  him  to  facts  tes- 
tified by  them.  W.  A.  Clark  (of  the  por- 
trait) is  a  slim,  slight  man,  with  reddish  hair 
of  a  decided  color  and  curl,  with  beard  and 
mustache  of  like  appearance,  all  herisses,  like 
the  fur  of  a  cat  in  a  thunderstorm ;  there  is 
no  speculation  in  the  gray-blue,  glassy  eyes; 
they  and  the  thin,  rather  delicate  nose  are 
drawn  and  pinched  together,  chest  and  waist 
are  narrow,  fingers  but  skin  on  bones.  The 
tightly  buttoned  frock  coat,  never  worn  be- 
fore the  sittings,  abetted  by  the  brand-new 
silk  hat  and  gloves,  makes  a  brave  attempt, 
with  its  blue  boutonniere,  to  suggest  the  air 
of  a  boulevardier.  From  hair  herisse,  pinched 
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face,  crooked  arm,  and  well-painted  sweep  of 
frock  coat,  emanate  physical  and  mental  dis- 
tress, such  as  must  accompany  perturbations 
in  Nature,  when  she,  in  desperate  endeavor 
for  a  new  type,  hurls  her  wild  experiments 
through  the  delicate  organization  of  the  hu- 
man body,  distorting  all  the  nice  adjustments 
of  species  and  genus.  No  dogmas  vex  this 
nervous  spirit,  no  principles  chafe  it,  no  con- 
templation dulls  it,  no  discipline  confines  it; 
it  ramps  wildly  in  the  strait  compass  of  the 
present,  knowing  no  past,  unhampered  by 
reverence  or  respect,  foreseeing  no  future, 
unhindered  by  faith  or  upliftedness.  It  is  an 
extreme  example,  but  immensely  interesting, 
for  though  it  may  be  merely  an  erratic  vari- 
ation, it  is  near  enough  other  examples  of  the 
type  to  indicate  the  characteristic  traits  of 
the  new  American  nationality ;  or  it  may  be 
an  instance  of  that  curious  prophetic  power 
of  Nature,  by  which  she  creates  an  individual 
a  whole  generation  ahead  of  his  type.  Never- 
theless, a  more  conservative  judgment  would 
surmise  that  Zorn's  portrait  represents  the 
normal  type  of  the  present  generation,  and 
Besnard's  an  exaggerated  example  of  certain 
American  traits. 
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Certainly  the  most  vivid  of  the  impressions 
carried  away  from  that  picture  gallery  by  the 
inartistic  spectator  was  admiration  for  the 
adaptive  power  of  Nature.  In  a  hundred 
years,  with  simple  means,  taking  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  land,  metaled  and  watered,  for  her 
laboratory,  with  a  not  too  extravagant  use  of 
Irish,  German,  Scotch,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Polack  bloods  for  her  admixtures,  she  has, 
by  delicate  adaptive  processes,  keeping  steady 
eye  on  her  purpose  to  create  an  industrial 
engine,  produced  from  a  raw  national  type, 
the  Adamses  and  Hamiltons  of  Washing- 
ton's era,  the  new  type  displayed  in  Zorn's 
and  Besnard's  pictures,  the  type  of  the 
McKinley  era. 
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A  MOB  —  I  use  the  word  without  disparage- 
ment—  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  social 
organism.  It  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals, but  a  new  and  distinct  entity,  which 
is  subject  to  emotions ;  and  demeans  itself  as 
a  collective  body,  with  traits  and  attributes  of 
its  own.  A  mob  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
higher  social  form,  as  where  a  political  mob 
becomes  a  convention  ;  or  it  may  be  the  dis- 
integration of  a  higher  form,  as  a  crew  in 
mutiny ;  but  ordinarily  it  is  brought  into 
existence  by  the  coalescence  of  a  crowd  of 
individuals,  lives  fast  and  furiously,  and  then 
resolves  itself  into  its  constituent  elements. 
Mobs  are  of  several  kinds,  as  the  street  mob, 
the  political  mob,  the  lynching  mob,  the  reli- 
gious mob,  the  panic-stricken  mob,  the  read- 
ing mob,  etc.  These  species  differ  among 
themselves  primarily  by  the  character  of  the 
object  which  arouses  the  mob  spirit.  Minor 
differences  split  species  into  varieties,  as  a 
street  mob  may  be  subdivided  into  an  anti- 
conscription  mob,  an  abolitionist  mob,  a  no- 
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popery  mob ;  or  a  reading  mob  into  an  upper 
middle-class  and  a  lower  middle-class  mob. 
The  street  mob  is  the  normal  type ;  it  displays 
in  simplest  form  the  eager  emotion,  the  im- 
perfect comprehension,  the  irrational  action, 
that  mark  the  mob.  The  principal  mobbish 
traits  may  be  enumerated  thus :  — 

(1)  Numbers  are  essential 

No  two  or  three  people,  whatever  their 
passions,  desires,  or  acts,  can  constitute  a 
mob.  There  must  be  a  great  congregation, 
so  that  many  individuals  may  act  and  react 
upon  one  another.  The  greater  the  sum  of 
these  interactions,  the  more  coherent,  the 
more  sensitive,  the  more  compact,  the  more 
mobile  the  body  becomes.  Where  the  number 
of  persons  is  very  great,  the  new  organism 
wholly  dominates  the  individual  members; 
where  the  number  is  small,  the  mob  is  of  low 
vitality,  torpid,  flaccid,  and  exercises  only  a 
shadowy  control  over  its  members,  who  retain 
practically  all  their  independence  as  individ- 
uals. The  importance  of  numbers  is  best  seen 
in  a  street  mob,  which  becomes  more  tumultu- 
ous, more  passionate,  more  a  creature  of  in- 
stinct and  less  a  creature  of  reason,  the  larger 


it  is.  So,  too,  the  reading  mob,  as  it  grows 
bigger,  becomes  more  emotional,  more  excited, 
it  reads  and  talks  with  greater  avidity,  is  in- 
creasingly vehement  in  its  likes,  dislikes,  and 
opinions,  forces  the  book  on  its  neighbors 
with  greater  rigor,  buys,  borrows,  gives,  and 
lends  more  and  more  with  the  swift  and  sure 
emotions  of  instinct.  The  reading  mob  is, 
perhaps,  the  largest  species.  The  numbers 
who  read  the  lower  bourgeois  novel  are  fabu- 
lous. Those  who  read  the  higher  bourgeois 
novel  are  very  numerous.  In  the  meridian  of 
its  glory  the  mob  novel  soars  up  to  several 
hundred  thousands.  "  The  Crisis,"  before  it 
had  run  its  course,  had  sold  405,000  copies, 
the  "  Eternal  City  "  325,000,  "  The  Leopard's 
Spots,"  with  its  career  before  it,  94,000, 
"  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower "  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million ;  others  have  sold  similar 
numbers. 

(2)  The  composition  of  a  mob  is  largely 
immaterial 

Men  and  women,  individually  governed  by 
their  own  psychical  laws,  meet,  coalesce,  and 
form  a  new  social  body.  The  component  in- 
dividuals may  be  of  all  classes  and  conditions, 
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of  all  occupations  and  businesses,  of  diverse 
education  and  training,  of  opposite  sex ;  they 
may  be  mild-mannered  or  harsh,  equable  or 
capricious,  sour  or  jovial;  once  united  as  a 
mob,  they  strip  themselves  of  those  traits,  and 
acquire  instincts  and  inhibitions,  sensibility 
to  stimuli  and  tendencies  to  reactions,  to 
•which  as  individuals  they  were  total  strangers. 
For  example:  a  mob  composed  of  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Parker,  Wendell  Phillips,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  and  other  abolition- 
ists, meets  to  liberate  a  negro  slave.  It  heark- 
ens to  a  fiery  harangue,  surges  down  the 
street,  pounds  on  a  prison  door,  defies  the 
policeman,  and  displays  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  the  mob  spirit.  Colonel  Higginson 
all  alone  would  not  have  behaved  so.  This 
difference  between  the  mob  and  an  individual 
member  accounts  for  the  rejection  of  a  genu- 
ine mob  novel  by  a  publisher's  reader,  as  so 
often  happens. 

The  reading  mob  is  of  indiscriminate  com- 
position, except  that  it  acquires  a  certain 
appearance  of  homogeneity  from  its  division 
into  three  varieties:  the  proletarian  reading 
mob,  which  reads  dime  novels;  the  lower  bour- 
geois reading  mob,  which  reads  the  novels  of 
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Albert  Ross,  E.  P.  Roe,  and  the  like;  and 
the  upper  bourgeois  reading  mob,  which  reads 
Winston  Churchill,  Charles  Major,  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.,  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  Hallie 
Erminie  Rives,  and  others.  These  three  va- 
rieties differ  in  sundry  ways.  Our  immediate 
concern  is  with  the  upper  bourgeois  novel- 
reading  mob,  which  buys  its  books  over  the 
book-counter  of  department  stores,  on  the 
train,  at  the  news-stand,  from  the  book  agent 
at  the  front  door,  or  borrows  them  from  circu- 
lating libraries. 

(3)  The  locus  congregandi 

Numbers  by  themselves  are  nothing.  Per- 
sons might  stand  side  by  side  for  a  hundred 
years,  like  ghosts  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  no  change  take  place;  the  individu- 
als must  affect  one  another,  they  must  enter 
into  mutual  relations;  they  must  meet  and 
coalesce.  A  street  mob  may  meet  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  on  the  Boston  Common,  or  in 
Trafalgar  Square ;  but  the  necessary  condition 
of  meeting  is  not  physical,  but  psychical.  In 
the  case  of  a  street  mob,  physical  juxtaposi- 
tion aids  psychical  unity,  but  it  is  only  valu- 
able as  an  aid.  Instead  of  the  immediate  give 
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and  take  of  physical  effluences  and  emana- 
tions, of  pushes,  shoves,  shrieks,  words,  and 
animal  magnetism,  there  may  be  communica- 
tion at  a  distance,  by  any  means  capable  of 
conveying  emotions  while  they  are  still  warm. 
Books  are  as  serviceable  as  any  other  vehicles 
of  emotion. 

(4)  The  begetting  cause  of  the  mob  spirit 

The 'fourth  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  the  members 
who  compose  the  mob,  the  character  of  their 
mutual  influences  and  of  the  contagion  that 
leaps  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  this  contagion 
which  gives  birth  to  the  mob  spirit,  and  con- 
verts an  unconnected,  unrelated  congregation 
of  persons  into  a  mob.  "Hast  thou  consid- 
ered," says  Carlyle, "  how  each  man's  heart 
is  so  tremulously  responsive  to  the  hearts  of 
all  men?"  In  the  case  of  a  street  mob,  elbows 
in  ribs,  heels  on  toes,  high  shoulders  bumping 
low  chins,  crackling  with  inflammatory  ideas, 
harangued  by  an  orator,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, practically  if  not  scientifically,  the 
nature  of  this  mutual  influence.  This  chemi- 
cal union,  this  crystallization,  of  the  mob, 
depends  on  two  things,  a  proper  condition  of 
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receptivity  and  a  power  of  suggestion,  mutu- 
ally acting  on  each  other.  In  ordinary  hypno- 
sis it  is  generally  agreed  that  there  is  some 
peculiar  trance-state  in  the  patient  and  some 
special  power  of  suggestion  in  the  physician. 
As  this  trance-state  is  often  indistinguishable 
from  ordinary  waking,  and  suggestion  from 
a  wish  or  a  command,  and  as  we  all  (probably) 
are  somewhat  susceptible,  and  all  have  the 
power  of  suggestion,  it  is  likely  that  th*e  influ- 
ences passing  to  and  fro  among  mob  mem- 
bers are  of  an  analogous  psychical  order.  The 
miraculous  cures  at  Lourdes,  Loreto,  and  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre  are  also  analogous;  the 
patient  is  thoroughly  receptive;  he  is  espe- 
cially conscious  of  the  sense  of  numbers,  that 
he  is  not  an  isolated  cripple  come  to  be  cured, 
but  a  constituent  part  of  a  miraculous  circuit 
of  true  believers  sensitive  to  the  thrills  of 
life  from  some  great  and  mysterious  source. 
He  is  physically  alone,  but  psychically  one 
of  many,  and  reacts  to  the  sense  of  numbers. 
In  other  mobs  contagion  is  effected  by 
analogous  means,  but  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner.  Take  the  "mob  of  gentlemen  who 
write  with  ease ;  "  for  instance,  a  mob  of  son- 
neteers of  Elizabethan  England.  Multitudes 
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of  sonnets  are  written ;  they  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  from  hall  to  hall,  from  salon  to 
salon ;  they  are  read,  recited,  repeated  again 
and  again ;  everybody  talks  of  everybody 
else's  sonnet.  Idlers  abandon  their  idleness, 
busy  men  forsake  their  business ;  all  pick  up 
current  ideas,  conceits,  and  rhymes,  roll  them 
up  into  a  fourteen-line  posy,  and  send  them  to 
spread  their  pollen  broadcast.  Such  a  process 
formed  Italian  sonneteers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  into  the  berhyming 
mob  known  as  the  "Arcadia."  Gentlemen 
and  ladies  met,  pelted  one  another  with  dis- 
tichs,  canzoni,  quatrains,  odes,  and  ballate, 
shouting  "  bravo  !  "  "  brava  !  "  "  stupendo  !  " 
"  bellissima  !  "  Apropos  of  this  I  quote  from 
Goldoni's  memoirs  the  account  of  his  experi- 
ence at  Pisa :  "  I  was  walking  one  day  near 
the  castle,  when  I  saw  a  doorway  with  car- 
riages stopped  before  it ;  I  looked  in  and  saw 
a  great  court  with  a  garden  at  the  end  and  a 
quantity  of  people  crowding  together  under 
a  sort  of  pergola.  I  went  a  little  closer  and 
asked  a  servant  in  livery  what  reason  had 
brought  so  many  persons  together.  He,  most 
polite  and  well  informed,  did  not  fail  to  sat- 
isfy my  curiosity.  'That  assembly  that  you 
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see,'  he  said,  'is  a  Colony  of  the  Arcadians 
of  Rome;  it  is  called  the  Alphean  Colony, 
that  is,  the  Colony  of  Alpheus,  a  very  noted 
river  of  Greece,  which  flowed  by  the  ancient 
Pisa  in  Aulis.'  "  Goldoni  was  passed  on  to  a 
servant  of  the  Academy,  and  given  a  seat, 
"where  I  listened  to  good  and  bad,  and 
applauded  the  one  and  the  other  equally. 
Everybody  looked  at  me,  and  seemed  curious 
to  know  who  I  was,  and  I  had  a  wish  to  sat- 
isfy them.  The  man  who  had  brought  me 
in  was  not  far  from  my  chair ;  I  called  him 
and  begged  him  to  go  and  ask  the  President 
of  the  Assembly,  whether  a  stranger  might 
express  in  verse  the  satisfaction  that  he  felt. 
The  President  put  my  question  to  the  assem- 
bly, and  it  acceded.  I  had  in  my  head  a  son- 
net which  I  had  composed  when  a  lad  for  a 
similar  occasion,  so  I  changed  a  few  words 
that  they  might  better  apply  to  this  situation, 
and  recited  my  fourteen  lines  with  tone  and 
inflections  to  set  off  the  rhymes  and  the  sen- 
timents. The  sonnet  appeared  to  have  been 
composed  on  the  spot,  and  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. Everybody  got  up  and  thronged 
about  me."  Of  course,  numbers  and  mob 
contagion  were  necessary  to  produce  this 
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social  phenomenon.  Nobody,  alone,  would 
assume  a  pastoral  name  and  declaim  his  own 
sonnet.  This  Arcadia  is  an  interesting  variety 
of  mob,  a  kind  of  hybrid,  combining  the  lit- 
erary locus  congregandi  of  the  reading  mob, 
and  the  physical  locus  congregandi  of  the 
street  mob. 

The  reading  mob  exhibits  the  phenomena 
of  contagion,  this  union  of  receptivity  and 
suggestion,  in  its  own  special  form.  It  dis- 
plays expectation,  fixed  attention,  and  eager- 
ness, —  "I  must  get  the  book  right  away," 
"  You  must  read  it  at  once,"  —  haste  to  get 
at  the  plot,  to  assimilate  experience,  to  devour 
the  story,  and  all  the  irritation  of  suspense. 
It  displays  a  craving  for  emotional  stimulus, 
and  also  that  peculiar  mobbish  behavior  which 
we  detect  in  the  difference  between  the  peru- 
sal of  a  classic,  Balzac  or  Thackeray,  and 
that  of  a  current  novel.  It  shows  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  sense  of  numbers,  the 
feeling  that  the  individual  is  of  no  conse- 
quence except  as  one  of  a  crowd,  represented 
by  such  phrases  as  "  everybody  is  talking  of 
it,"  "  everybody  is  reading  it."  The  element 
which,  acting  upon  analogy,  I  call  suggestion, 
comes  in  various  ways.  The  most  conspicuous 
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factors  are  advertisements,  publishers,  whole- 
sale booksellers,  retail  dealers,  book  agents, 
news-stands,  parlor-car  peddlers,  and  circu- 
lating libraries;  but  far  more  effective  than 
these  are  the  murmurous  buzz  and  hum  of 
question  and  answer,  "Have  you  read  it? 
.  .  .  No?  you  must,"  repeated  in  boudoir, 
drawing-room,  club,  in  the  train,  at  the  lunch 
table,  over  teacups,  over  the  cigarette,  under 
the  umbrella.  Expectation  quickens,  atten- 
tion becomes  rigid,  and  the  mob  novel,  like 
a  magnet,  draws  all  to  it. 

The  spread  of  contagion  is  extraordinary. 
I  note  some  statistics.  In  September,  1901, 
"  The  Crisis "  was  the  most  generally  read 
novel  (of  the  upper  bourgeois  type)  in  Port- 
land, Boston,  New  Haven,  Providence,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Memphis,  At- 
lanta, New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Albany, 
Rochester,  Toledo,  Toronto,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Canada 
to  Mexico,  the  whole  reading  mob  was  deep 
in  "  The  Crisis."  The  next  month  deferves- 
cence began,  and  the  mob's  attention  shifted 
to  "The  Right  of  Way,"  which  took  first 
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place  in  popularity,  and  kept  the  lead  in 
November  and  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. During  the  period  while  "  The  Crisis" 
•was  the  popular  leader,  "The  Helmet  of  Na- 
varre "  trod  on  its  heels  in  mobbish  favor.  In 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Cleveland  "  The  Hel- 
met of  Navarre  "  was  second  in  the  race ;  in 
New  Haven,  Portland,  Maine,  and  Dallas 
it  was  third;  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Den- 
ver it  was  fourth;  and  in  Louisville  it  ran 
ahead. 

These  waves  of  contagion  sweep  over  the 
reading  mob  just  as  contagious  emotions 
ruffle  up  a  street  mob.  But  the  initial  cause 
is  obscure.  What  does  first  stir  the  reading 
mob  toward  a  particular  novel?  Advertising 
is  a  factor,  but  the  outward  cause,  the  sug- 
gestion, is  far  less  important  than  the  condi- 
tion of  receptivity.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
street  mob.  The  exciting  cause  seems  inade- 
quate to  the  convulsive  burst  into  action, 
which  is  rather  due  to  the  highly  explosive 
condition  of  the  mob.  I  take  as  an  illustra- 
tion the  French  mob  of  July  14, 1789.  Miche- 
let  says  ("  Revolution  Frangaise,"  vol.  i,  p. 
106) :  "  The  attack  on  the  Bastille  was  not  a 
matter  of  reason.  It  was  an  act  of  faith. 
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Nobody  made  a  suggestion.  But  all  had  a 
belief,  and  all  acted.  Along  the  streets, 
quays,  bridges,  boulevards,  crowds  shouted 
to  crowds,  *  To  the  Bastille,  to  the  Bastille ! ' 
Nobody,  I  repeat,  gave  the  initial  push"  In 
the  analogous  situation  of  the  reading  mob, 
when  "Read  'The  Crisis'"  is  shouted  from 
Portland  east  to  Portland  west,  the  wave  of 
emotional  excitement  rises  internally,  sweeps 
over  the  continent,  and  gradually  subsides. 
The  novel  itself  hardly  seems  to  shed  any 
light  on  the  question.  In  relation  to  the 
Bastille  mob  Michelet  says  (vol.  i,  p.  109), 
"Et  qu'est-ce  que  la  Bastille  faisait  a  ce 
peuple?"  "What  had  those  people  got  to  do 
with  the  Bastille?  "  For  in  the  Bastille  aris- 
tocrats, not  the  people,  were  locked  up.  Yet 
the  Bastille  was  chosen  as  appropriate  to  sat- 
isfy the  mob  appetite ;  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Louvre,  the  Palais  des  Tuileries,  were  left. 
It  must  be  taken  on  faith  that  there  is  some 
element  in  a  mob  novel  that  arouses  the  mob 
appetite  for  perusal. 

(5)  Rudimentary  intellectual  life 

In  a  mob  there  is  no  proper  division  of 
function,  no  coordination  of  parts,  no  mem- 
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bers  doing  diverse  tasks  for  the  common  weal, 
no  reasoning  or  critical  faculty.  A  street  mob, 
so  far  as  reason  is  concerned,  has  the  mental 
apparatus  of  a  jellyfish ;  but  it  has  a  high 
emotional  development,  and  great  capacity 
for  hasty  action,  and  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
certain  simple  ideas.  In  the  case  of  the  Lord 
George  Gordon  riots,  for  example,  the  mob 
conception  of  law  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  rummaged  for  parchment  so  that  the  "  skin 
of  an  innocent  lamb  might  no  longer  be  con- 
verted into  an  indictment."  The  idea  is  sim- 
ple, the  emotion  strong,  the  action  vigorous. 
A  panic-stricken  mob  has  but  the  two  ideas, 
fire  and  escape,  but  it  behaves  very  violently. 
If  one  looks  at  the  Arcadian  mob,  one  will 
find  the  mob  sonnet  compact  of  exceedingly 
simple  conceits,  the  red  cheeks,  the  Aphro- 
dite smile,  the  alabaster  bosom,  and  so  forth. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  read- 
ing mob  is  well  illustrated  by  the  heroes  and 
heroines  that  interest  it.  Of  these  I  shall 
quote  several  examples.  All  are  taken  from 
mob  novels  of  the  upper  bourgeois  type. 

Heroine:  "Her  skin  was  like  velvet;  a 
rich,  clear,  rosy  snow,  with  the  hot  young 
blood  glowing  through  it  like  the  faint  red 
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tinge  we  sometimes  see  on  the  inner  side  of 
a  white  rose  leaf.  Her  hair  was  a  very  light 
brown,  almost  golden,  and  fluffy,  soft,  and 
fine  as  a  skein  of  Arras  silk.  She  was  of 
medium  height,  with  a  figure  Venus  might 
have  envied.  Her  feet  and  hands  were  small, 
and  apparently  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
driving  mankind  distracted.  .  .  .  Her  great- 
est beauty  was  her  glowing  dark  brown  eyes, 
which  shone  with  an  ever  changing  lustre 
from  beneath  the  shade  of  the  longest,  black- 
est upcurving  lashes  ever  seen."  ("  When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower.") 

Hero :  "  His  were  the  generous  features 
of  a  marked  man  —  if  he  chose  to  become 
marked."  He  had  "  a  natural  and  merciless 
logic  —  a  faculty  for  getting  at  the  bottom 
of  things.  His  brain  did  not  seem  to  be 
thrown  out  of  gear  by  local  magnetic  influ- 
ences,—  by  beauty,  for  instance.  Here  was  a 
grand  subject  to  try  the  mettle  of  any  woman." 
His  "  features  were  sharply  marked.  The  will 
to  conquer  was  there.  Yet  justice  was  in  the 
mouth,  and  greatness  of  heart.  Conscience 
was  graven  on  the  broad  forehead.  The  eyes 
were  the  blue  gray  of  the  flint,  kindly  yet  im- 
perishable." He  was  "trusted  of  men,  hon- 
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ored  of  women,  feared  by  the  false."  Some- 
times, once  at  least,  "  an  ocean-wide  tempest 
arose  in  his  breast."  ("  The  Crisis.") 

A  rival  has  "  delicately  chiseled  features, 
with  their  pallor,  and  satiety  engraved  there 
at  one  and  twenty,  .  .  .  lazy  scorn  in  the 
eyes,  and  the  look  which  sleeplessness  gives  to 
the  lids,  .  .  .  the  willful  indulgence  —  not 
of  one  life,  but  of  generations — about  the 
mouth  ...  a  face  to  dare  anything  and  to 
do  anything.  .  .  .  He  had  the  carriage  of  a 
soldier,  the  animation  and  endurance  of  the 
thoroughbred  when  roused."  ("  The  Crisis.") 

Another  heroine :  "  The  second  was  a  tall, 
beautiful  girl,  with  an  exquisite  ivory-like 
complexion,  and  a  wonderful  crown  of  fluffy 
red  hair  which  encircled  her  head  like  a  halo 
of  sunlit  glory.  I  could  compare  its  wondrous 
lustre  to  no  color  save  that  of  molten  gold 
deeply  alloyed  with  copper.  It  was  red,  but 
it  also  was  golden,  as  if  the  enamoured  sun 
had  gilded  every  hair  with  its  radiance  .  .  . 
[it]  fringed  her  low,  broad  forehead,  and 
upon  the  heavy  black  eyebrows,  the  penciled 
points  of  whose  curves  almost  touched  across 
the  nose  .  .  .  the  rosy-tinted  ivory  of  her 
skin  .  .  .  the  long  eyes  which  changed  cha- 
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meleon-like  with  the  shifting  light,  and  varied 
with  her  moods  from  fathomless  green  to  vio- 
let, and  from  violet  to  soft  voluptuous  brown," 
etc.  ("  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall.") 

Here  is  another :  "  Upon  her  alabaster  skin, 
the  black  eyebrows,  the  long  lashes,  the  faint 
blue  veins  and  the  curving  red  lips  stood  in 
exquisite  relief,  .  .  .  her  round  snowy  fore- 
arm and  wrist  .  .  .  the  perfect  curves  of  her 
form."  (Ibid.) 

Another :  "  A  slender  girl  ...  of  that 
age  when  nature  paints  with  her  richest 
brush.  Her  hair  was  a  wave  of  russet  lights, 
with  shadows  of  warmer  brown.  Her  face, 
rose-stained,  was  the  texture  of  a  rose.  Her 
mouth,  below  serious  eyes  of  blended  blue, 
gave  a  touch  of  willfulness.  If  there  was  in- 
tentness  on  the  brow,  so  was  there  languor  in 
the  lips,  red,  half-ripe,  the  upper  short  and 
curved  to  smile.  She  was  all  raptures  —  all 
sapphire  and  rose-gold,  against  the  dark 
cushion."  ("Hearts  Courageous.") 

(6)  Absence  of  reasoning  and  critical 
faculties 

Another  marked  mobbish  trait,  or  perhaps 
another  aspect  of  the  last  trait,  —  low  intel- 
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lectual  life,  —  is  the  absence  of  duly  consti- 
tuted authority.  Leaders  must  be  improvised 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  At  the  head  of 
the  two  columns  that  attacked  the  Bastille 
were  Hullin,  a  watchmaker  from  Geneva, 
and  Elie,  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  they  had  no 
previous  authority ;  their  credentials  were  the 
spasmodic  needs  of  the  moment.  So,  too, 
our  reading  mob  has  no  leaders,  no  guides. 
In  the  mob  itself  there  is  no  critical  faculty. 
Reflex  action  answers  to  peripheral  stimulus ; 
there  is  no  pondering,  no  consideration,  no 
choice  of  acts.  If  there  were  critics,  men  of 
natural  gifts  and  educated  taste,  experienced 
in  the  humanities,  there  would  be  no  mob ; 
for  the  condition  of  headlessness,  of  unguid- 
edness,  is  essential  to  a  mob.  But  there  are 
no  American  critics,  except  Mr.  Henry  James, 
who  confines  himself  to  a  consideration  of 
foreigners.  If  he  would  turn  his  mind  to 
American  criticism  — 

Ac,  veluti  magno  in  populo  quum  sacpe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  saevitque  animis  ignobile  vulgus  — 

authoritative  with  literary  piety  and  desert, 
he  might  become  a  disciplinary  and  coordi- 
nating force.  Other  writers  wander  about  the 
ante-chamber  of  criticism,  —  la  salle  des  pas 
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f  —  and  speak  sympathetically  to  the 
mob.  They  obey  the  gregarious  impulse.  It 
is  so  with  all  mob  leaders.  To  the  Bastille 
mob  Hullin  and  Elie  cry,  "  En  avant,  nobles 
esprits  !  "  to  the  religious  mob  the  Herr  Pfar- 
rer  shouts,  "  Gott  mit  uns  !  "  to  the  Roman 
citizens  Mark  Antony  says,  "  Good  friends, 
sweet  friends  !  "  The  mob  leader  is  infected 
with  the  mob  spirit,  and  seeks  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  not  to  correct  and  overcome  it. 
Our  mob  critics,  naturally  somewhat  afraid 
of  the  mob,  use  a  series  of  adjectives  (as  a 
drover's  boy  shouts  "  gee  "  and  "  haw  "  post 
eventum  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  follows, 
and  does  not  guide,  his  steers),  —  "  suggest- 
ive," "  unique,"  "  exclusive,"  "convincing," 
"  vital,"  "  well-visualized ; "  or  brief  phrases, 
—  "a  book  of  distinction,"  "chastity  of  dic- 
tion," "  the  touch  of  sureness,"  etc.,  and  then 
encourage  the  mob  by  one  of  three  methods 
of  appeal.  The  first  is  to  say  that  the  author 
is  a  good  story-teller,  which  to  the  mob 
means,  "  Mob,  you  have  excellent  judgment 
in  plots ;  "  the  second,  that  the  tale  is  highly 
moral,  "Oh,  virtuous  mob!"  the  third,  that 
the  story  is  American.  For  instance,  one  critic 
says :  "  One  of  the  most  cheerful  features  of 
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the  whole  matter  is  the  fact  that  that  growth 
of  Americanism  to  which  we  had  occasion  to 
refer  last  winter  is  becoming  steadily  more  ap- 
parent. Of  the  seventy-five  places  held  among 
the  first  selling  books  by  the  novels  that  we 
have  mentioned  [of  the  upper  bourgeois  sort] 
all  but  fifteen  are  to  the  credit  of  American 
authors."  This  is  the  regular  patriotic  device 
of  the  mob  orator.  All  the  Roman  mob  ora- 
tors lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  their  hearers 
are  Romans.  Antony  says,  "You  gentle 
Romans"  and  " Friends,  Romans,  country- 
men." Brutus  says,  "  Romans,  countrymen, 
and  lovers."  As  for  morality,  it  is  a  well- 
marked  trait  in  a  mob  to  esteem  itself  highly 
moral,  and,  in  its  way,  to  be  highly  moral. 
The  Lord  George  Gordon  mob  destroyed 
much  gold  and  silver  plate,  but  stole  none. 
The  Abolitionist  mob  was  notoriously  self- 
righteous.  Nevertheless,  morality  is  not  al- 
ways characteristic  of  mobs,  even  of  reading 
mobs,  though  self-imputed  morality  probably 
always  is.  To  praise  the  mob,  however,  is 
certainly  the  safest,  perhaps  the  only,  course 
open  to  the  mob  orator  and  the  mob  critic. 

Thus  we  see  that  mobbish  traits  consist 
in  numbers,  union,  coalescence,  low  organic 
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structure,  imperfect  functions,  violent  emo- 
tions, infectious  actions,  and  the  absence 
of  any  controlling  or  critical  faculty;  and, 
finally,  that  numbers  and  the  absence  of  au- 
thority are  the  two  chief  characteristics.  This 
analysis  is  partially  but  strongly  confirmed 
by  an  investigation  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view,  —  from  the  standpoint  of  art. 
Art  is  a  matter  based  upon  the  experiences, 
not  of  all  men,  as  is  science,  but  of  the  few. 
An  individual,  —  one  man  out  of  millions  in 
ordinary  places,  one  out  of  hundreds  in  highly 
gifted  communities,  —  perceives  something 
which  disturbs  his  viscera,  makes  his  heart 
beat  faster,  brings  color  to  his  cheek,  bright- 
ness to  his  eye,  buoyancy  to  his  spirit,  which 
kindles  joy,  tenderness,  sentiment,  triumph, 
exultation.  Excited  by  his  experience,  he 
broods  over  it,  and  tries  to  counterfeit  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  stimulating  cause,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  felicity  which  comes  as 
he  busies  himself  with  this  enriching  experi- 
ence, partly  that  he  may  see  his  own  sensa- 
tions reflected  in  other  faces,  and  incidentally 
that  he  may  win  honor,  money,  or  whatever 
unconsidered,  secondary  consequences  may 
chance  to  follow.  This  happy  but  solitary 
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man,  who  quivers  like  a  racehorse  at  what 
other  men  pass  like  oxen,  is  the  artist.  His 
experiences  are  the  facts  of  art ;  his  counter- 
feits of  the  stimulating  causes  are  what  we 
call  works  of  art.  The  experiences  of  beauty, 
of  harmony,  of  color,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  other  men  have,  are  of  a  different  order, 
and  have  no  artistic  significance.  However, 
there  are  men  who  have  direct  business  with 
the  artists'  experiences;  they  are  the  critics. 
They  may  be  wholly  unable  to  counterfeit 
the  stimulating  causes,  and  yet  they  compre- 
hend the  artists'  experiences,  and  interpret 
these  experiences  to  the  many.  The  critic's 
business  is  to  study  these  experiences,  com- 
pare and  classify  them,  and  render  them,  as 
far  as  may  be,  intelligible  to  the  crowd.  His 
mission  is  revelation,  and  his  attitude  must 
be  one  of  authority. 

Here,  then,  we  have  art,  the  experience  of 
the  few,  and  authority,  the  judgment  of  the 
few,  both  antithetical  to  the  mob  spirit, 
which  knows  neither  law  nor  authority,  and 
follows  the  gusty  impulses  of  instinct.  Art 
and  the  mob  are  mutually  exclusive,  like  heat 
and  cold.  A  mob  cannot  have  its  attention 
fixed  by  a  work  of  art.  When  the  crowd 
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reads  "Hamlet"  or  stares  at  the  Mona  Lisa, 
it  acts  in  obedience  to  authority  —  to  the 
authority  of  the  critics;  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  mob,  it  recognizes  the  word  of  command, 
given  by  Lessing,  Sainte-Beuve,  Matthew 
Arnold,  or  Ruskin,  and  marches  as  to  military 
music,  rank  upon  rank,  in  orderly  sequence, 
and  salutes  the  world's  masterpieces.  Disci- 
pline, whether  it  proceeds  from  the  presence 
of  a  general,  an  archbishop,  or  a  critic,  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  crowd  has  passed  beyond  that 
stage  of  homogeneous  incoherence  which  is 
essential  to  a  mob.  This  transformation  is 
normal ;  a  mob  must  either  turn  into  a  dis- 
ciplined body  or  resolve  itself  into  its  constitu- 
ent elements.  As  regards  the  reading  mob, 
the  transformation  into  an  educated  body  of 
readers  is,  of  course,  infinitely  slower  than 
the  change  from  a  street  mob  into  an  orderly 
group  of  burghers;  it  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  artists  and  of  critics.  The  public 
schools  and  our  general  system  of  education, 
to  which  we  ordinarily  turn  in  such  difficulties, 
unfortunately  supply  the  conditions  that  make 
a  reading  mob  possible,  and  do  not  offer  any 
hope  of  cure.  Art  and  authority  are  the  only 
remedies. 
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In  a  country  so  large,  with  so  great  a  popu- 
lation, where  there  is  so  much  vigor,  energy, 
and  will,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
artists  will  come ;  but  they  will  require  sympa- 
thy, comprehension,  support,  and  these  can 
be  made  ready  only  by  the  critic.  His  first 
task  must  be  to  tame  the  turbulent  mob  spirit, 
in  which  we  Americans  take  so  much  pride 
and  pleasure ;  and  then,  when  that  wild  spirit 
shall  have  been  tamed,  the  genius  of  art  may 
feel  that  here  is  a  place  for  her,  a  duty  and 
an  opportunity,  may  make  America  her  home 
and  the  literature  of  America  her  favorite 
child. 
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WHEN  Mrs.  Wharton's  stories  first  appeared, 
in  that  early  period  which,  as  we  have  now 
learned,  was  merely  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, everybody  said,  "  How  clever ! "  "  How 
wonderfully  clever !"  and  the  criticism — to 
adopt  a  generic  term  for  indiscriminate  adjec- 
tives—  was  apt,  for  the  most  conspicuous 
trait  in  the  stories  was  cleverness.  They  were 
astonishingly  clever;  and  their  cleverness,  as 
an  ostensible  quality  will,  caught  and  held  the 
attention.  And  yet,  though  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect, the  term  owes  its  correctness,  in  part  at 
least,  to  its  ready-to-wear  quality,  to  its  nega- 
tive merit  of  vague  amplitude,  behind  which 
extremely  diverse  gifts  and  capacities  may  lie 
concealed.  No  readers  of  Mrs.  Wharton,  after 
the  first  shock  of  bewildered  admiration,  rest 
content  with  it,  but  grope  about  to  lift  the 
cloaking  surtout  of  cleverness  and  to  see  as 
best  they  may  how  and  by  what  methods  her 
preternaturally  nimble  wits  are  playing  their 
game,  —  for  it  is  a  game  that  Mrs.  Wharton 
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plays,  pitting  herself  against  a  situation  to  see 
how  much  she  can  score. 

To  many  people  the  point  she  plays  most 
brilliantly  is  the  episode,  which  in  the  novel 
is  merely  one  of  the  links  in  the  concatena- 
tion of  the  plot,  but  in  the  short  story  is  the 
form  and  substance,  the  very  thing  itself; 
-and  so  to  be  mistress  of  the  art  of  the  episode 
almost  seems  to  leave  any  other  species  of 
mastery  irrelevant  and  superfluous.  In  Mrs. 
Wharton  this  aptitude  is  not  single,  but  a 
combination.  It  includes  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  markedly  that  elementary  proportion 
of  allotting  the  proper  space  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  story, —  so  much  to  bring  the 
dramatis  personce  into  the  ring,  so  much 
for  the  preliminary  bouts,  so  much  for  the 
climax,  and,  finally,  the  proper  length  for  the 
recessional.  It  includes  the  subordination  of 
one  character  to  another,  of  one  picture  to 
another,  the  arrangement  of  details  in  proper 
hierarchy  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

"  The  Dilettante,"  for  instance,  is  a  good 
example  of  craft  in  introducing  a  situation. 
The  story  is  very  short,  the  episode  a  mere 
dialogue;  and,  as  the  nature  of  the  dialogue 
forbids  an  explanation  of  the  situation  through 
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the  mouths  of  the  speakers,  a  neat  prologue, 
in  half-livery  as  it  were,  opens  the  door  and 
takes  your  name,  then  the  dialogue,  in  full 
livery,  immediately  shows  you  upstairs  into 
the  inner  privacy  of  the  episode,  where  the 
climax  awaits  you.  You  are  met  at  each  step 
by  the  forethought  of  a  somewhat  anxious 
hostess;  and  there  is  throughout  a  well-bred 
economy  of  effort  which  one  expects  to  pass 
into  grace,  but  which  for  some  reason  deflects 
and  slips  back  into  cleverness. 

Some  readers  deem  the  dialogue  the  strong- 
est point  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  game,  it  is  so 
pithy  and  witty.  Others,  again,  among  the 
various  excellences,  prefer  the  author's  own 
observations  and  comments.  Still  others  like 
best  the  epigrams,  or  the  dramatic  interest  of 
the  incident  itself. 

If  the  reader,  after  he  has  gone  over  these 
various  points  in  the  game,  attempts  to  sum 
up  his  impressions,  to  his  astonishment  and 
dismay  he  finds  himself  again  face  to  face 
with  his  old  adjective  clever.  At  first  he 
surmises  that  this  is  a  trick  of  his  own  indo- 
lence, which,  lazily  yielding  to  habit,  offers 
him  this  serviceable  word ;  but  upon  reflection 
he  perceives  that  the  adjective  has  a  positive 
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merit.  It  is  a  word  of  limitation ;  it  fences  in 
its  own  domain,  and  excludes  other  regions  be- 
yond. Mrs.  Wharton's  stories  are  not  origi- 
nal like  Miss  Wilkins's,  not  poetic  like  George 
Eliot's,  not  romantic  like  Bret  Harte's,  not 
rippling  with  muscular  energy  like  Kipling's, 
nor  smooth  with  the  dogmatic  determinism  of 
Maupassant.  To  none  of  those  story-tellers 
would  one  apply  the  word  clever ;  and  though 
Mrs.  Wharton  cannot  very  well  monopolize 
the  adjective,  by  her  high  level  of  skill,  by 
her  ready  command  over  her  own  resources, 
by  her  tact,  by  her  courage,  —  no  situation 
daunts  her, — and  especially  by  her  limita- 
tions, she  wholly  justifies  the  public  in  crying 
out,  "Oh,  clever  Mrs.  Wharton!" 

Cleverness  not  only  limits  its  own  domain, 
but  stamps  a  special  character  upon  it.  In  the 
novel  proper  there  is  one  fundamental  rule : 
that  the  characters,  once  introduced,  must  act 
with  the  large  liberty  of  life,  and  work  out 
their  own  fortunes.  For  novelists  believe  that, 
though  other  arts  are  all  artificial  and  do  not 
hold  up  the  mirror  to  nature,  yet  their  art  is 
life  indeed,  their  business  is  to  leave  the  reader 
uncertain  whether  he  is  really  in  or  out  of  the 
book.  Let  that  be  so.  Novels  proper  are  not 
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everything.  There  are  other  fields  of  fiction 
in  which  the  author  is  an  absolute  tyrant,  and 
need  make  no  pretense  of  giving  his  characters 
any  free  will  whatever.  To  these  regions  the 
short  story  as  a  rule  belongs.  There  is  no 
room  for  liberty.  The  characters  must  com- 
plete their  episode  in  scanty  pages,  and  they 
must  do  the  most  artificial  things  in  order 
to  make  the  scene  effective.  Mrs.  Wharton 
makes  a  most  excellent  tyrant,  and  gives  her 
subjects  vastly  more  vivacity  than  they  would 
have  if  left  to  themselves.  The  dialogues  are 
far  too  good  for  life,  the  episodes  too  well 
modeled,  the  motives  too  well  calculated,  the 
actions  too  complete,  to  admit  of  any  doubt 
concerning  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
autocrat.  Everywhere  the  emphasis  is  the  em- 
phasis of  art,  not  of  life.  Not  only,  of  course, 
is  this  literary  art  wholly  legitimate,  but  some 
people  might  contend  that  it  is  the  only  art 
worth  having.  Artificial  fiction  makes  no  pre- 
tense that  it  is  a  reflection  of  life ;  it  does  not 
profess  to  make  a  real  man  and  a  real  woman 
living  in  a  real  house,  and  really  talking  over 
real  toast  and  tea.  It  sets  itself  up  as  an  inde- 
pendent art,  with  its  own  rules,  its  own  pro- 
prieties, its  own  standard  of  success.  It  is  akin 
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to  artificial  comedy,  as  Sheridan,  for  instance, 
handled  it.  No  one  judges  "  The  Rivals " 
as  a  bit  of  real  life.  The  business  of  Mrs. 
Wharton's  dramatis  personce  is  to  portray 
an  effective  episode ;  and  it  is  a  business 
which  requires  cleverness,  as  distinguished 
from  originality,  poetic  feeling,  humor,  in- 
sight, romance,  energy,  or  power. 

II 

Going  a  step  farther,  the  most  casual  inves- 
tigator becomes  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's propriety,  tact,  nicety  of  craftsmanship, 
and  that  special  possession  which  in  creative 
art  is  of  the  first  importance,  —  human  per- 
sonality. Those  people  who  advocate  the  sup- 
pression of  all  traces  of  the  creator  in  his 
creations  are  too  ascetic,  too  marmoreal,  too 
super-  or  infra-human.  Our  generation,  not 
yet  wholly  purged  of  the  lingering  effects  left 
by  the  old  Romantic  individualism,  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  more  fiction  is  interpenetrated 
by  the  author's  personality  the  more  inter- 
esting it  is. 

This  assumption  involves  as  a  corollary  the 
immense  importance  of  gender;  and  gender 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  fundamental  interest  in 
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literature,  as  in  life.  We  are  born  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  great  chasm ;  and  in  which- 
ever camp  we  are,  on  the  approach  of  anything 
that  awakens  our  real  interest,  we  challenge 
at  once,  "  Fine  or  Superfine  ?  "  A  man's  world 
is  not  a  woman's  world.  He  and  she  are  dif- 
ferently endowed;  they  perceive  differently, 
— that  is,  all  except  the  hald,  unannotated 
reports  of  the  senses, — group  their  impres- 
sions differently,  deduce  differently.  Traits 
which  preserve  neutrality  and  straddle  the 
chasm,  serving  both  sides  alike,  are  limited  to 
the  performance  of  the  mechanical  parts  of 
fiction  and  are  subject  to  rules  and  regulations. 
Where  they  end  begins  the  employment  of 
those  faculties  that  make  individuality;  and 
here  the  first  rough-and-ready  test  as  to 
whether  the  work  has  the  flavor  of  personality 
is  the  determination  of  sex.  Readers,  male 
readers  at  least,  are  sometimes  so  blinded  by 
prejudice,  by  an  indefensible  habit  of  iden- 
tifying art  with  the  male  sex,  that  when  a 
woman  writes  a  novel  such  as  "Jane  Eyre" 
or  "Adam  Bede,"  there  is  a  general  mascu- 
line readiness  to  be  surprised,  and  a  general 
masculine  agreement  that  the  talents  and 
capacities  which  created  the  novel  are  of  a 
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peculiarly  masculine  order.  In  Mrs.  Wharton's 
case  men  are  debarred  from  any  such  self- 
complacent  theory,  for  her  talents  and  ca- 
pacities are  not  only  intrinsically  feminine, 
but  also,  despite  her  cleverness,  which,  gen- 
erally speaking,  is  a  neutral  trait,  they  are 
superficially  feminine. 

This  fundamental  fact  of  Mrs.  Wharton's 
femininity  is  conspicuous  in  many  ways. 
There  was,  for  instance,  in  her  early  stories 
a  certain  feminine  dependence,  as  a  girl  on 
skates  for  the  first  time  might  lay  the  tip  of 
her  finger  on  a  supporting  arm.  She  showed  a 
wish  to  learn,  a  ready  docility,  and  the  attract- 
ive simplicity  of  credulity  toward  her  first 
teacher,  such  as  women,  with  their  innate 
appreciation  of  authority,  possess  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  men.  This  hesitating  de- 
pendence, as  she  took  her  first  comparatively 
timid  steps,  following  as  closely  as  she  could 
the  sway  and  oscillations  to  which  her  teacher 
subjected  his  equilibrium,  served  her  purpose. 
She  learned  her  lesson,  skated  with  ever 
greater  ease,  and,  though  still  maintaining 
the  rules  she  had  learned,  gradually  got  her 
own  balance,  and,  after  hard  work  and  fre- 
quent practice,  skated  off,  head  erect,  scarf, 
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ribbons,  and  vesture  floating  free,  with  the 
speed  and  security  of  a  racer.  Her  movements 
are  always  feminine  movements,  her  ease,  her 
poise,  always  feminine. 

There  is  also  in  the  stories  what  one  might 
call  a  certain  feminine  capriciousness  or  arbi- 
trariness, even  beyond  the  ordinary  autocracy 
of  the  story-teller,  —  a  method  of  deciding 
upon  instinct  rather  than  upon  reflection.  Take 
the  union  of  episodes.  Mrs.  Wharton  sees  her 
story  in  episodes ;  or  rather  she  sees  episodes 
and  puts  them  together.  Sometimes  they  have 
no  natural  congruity,  or  are  even  rebelliously 
opposed  to  union.  A  man  would  acknowledge 
their  independence,  and  leave  them  apart; 
but  Mrs.  Wharton,  insisting  on  her  autocratic 
prerogatives,  forcibly  unites  them.  In  "  The 
Sanctuary,"  for  example,  she  conceived  the 
idea  of  repeating  weakness  of  character  and 
similarity  of  temptation  in  two  generations ;  so 
she  contrived  two  episodes,  which,  however, 
had  no  natural  bond  of  union.  She  then  put 
double  duty  on  the  heroine,  and  made  her  ful- 
fill the  function  of  joining  the  two  episodes 
by  the  ingenious  method  of  marrying  her  to 
the  hero  of  the  first  in  order  to  make  her  the 
mother  of  the  hero  of  the  second. 
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Her  choice  of  plot,  even,  is  distinctly  fem- 
inine. Take  "The  Touchstone,"  for  instance: 
given  the  situation,  a  man  would  have  shifted 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  have  rearranged  all 
the  effects.  Her  emphasis,  her  sense  of  inter- 
est, of  importance,  differ  from  a  man's.  Her 
feminine  tact — that  quality  of  unexpected 
control  among  forces  so  slight  or  so  stubborn 
that  no  man  can  see  how  a  woman  gets  her 
leverage,  that  power  of  steering  when  his 
rudder  would  be  trailing  in  the  air  or  stuck 
in  the  mud — is  conspicuous  in  dialogue,  in 
adjustment  of  relations,  in  the  whole  frame 
and  finish  of  the  story. 

These  characteristics  are  minor  matters, 
but  they  point  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mrs.  Wharton  is  not  only  mentally 
feminine,  with  all  the  value  of  personality 
and  humanity,  but  so  much  so  as  to  belong 
plainly  enough  to  the  species, — the  notable 
and  justly  celebrated  species,  —  American 
woman.  This  interesting  type  has  been  stud- 
ied with  the  ardor  due  to  the  rapid  modifica- 
tion by  which  it  has  diverged  from  its  Euro- 
pean progenitors.  Its  salient  traits  are  well 
known,  and  perhaps  no  one  has  portrayed 
them  more  effectively  than  Mr.  John  Sargent. 
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In  his  portraits  we  see  a  network  of  nerves 
drawn  too  taut  for  the  somewhat  inadequate 
equipment  of  flesh  and  blood ;  so  dispropor- 
tionate an  attention  given  to  the  business  of 
receiving  and  acting  upon  sensations  that 
there  is  no  proper  leisure  for  the  sensations 
themselves;  a  superior,  indeed,  a  snubbing 
attitude  of  the  nervous  system  toward  the  rest 
of  the  body.  In  Sargent's  women  there  is  no 
wholesome  tendency  to  loafing,  no  ease  of 
manner,  no  sense  of  physical  bien-etre:  rather 
they  stand,  or  sit  (in  the  latter  case  on  the 
edge  of  their  chairs),  like  discoboli,  waiting 
for  a  signal  to  whirl  and  hurl  anything — 
anywhere,  —  direction  being  unimportant, 
the  sibylline  contortion  everything.  This 
fundamental  nervous  restlessness  shows  itself 
in  all  Mrs.  Wharton's  stories,  in  her  rapidity 
of  thought,  of  phrase,  of  dialogue,  in  her  in- 
tensity, her  eagerness,  her  rush  of  thought. 
This  American  dash,  this  cascade-like  bril- 
liancy of  motion,  make,  no  doubt,  for  most 
readers  the  interest  of  the  stories.  But  many 
of  us,  idle  and  inefficient,  weakly  wish  for 
repose,  a  little  pause,  a  trifling  indulgence. 
With  many  story-tellers  the  reader  gets 
aboard  an  accommodation  train,  and  during 
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the  jogging,  the  stopping  and  starting,  the 
pleasant  Trollopy  leisure,  looks  out  of  the 
window,  reflects  on  what  has  gone  before, 
and  speculates  on  what  is  to  come.  None  of 
these  weaknesses  are  permitted  to  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's  readers, — I  speak  of  the  stories; — we 
are  booked  express,  the  present  is  all-exacting, 
and  the  pace  is  American. 

This  nervous  eagerness  and  intensity  find 
their  fullest  and  freest  expression  in  the 
epigrams,  metaphors,  similes,  and  aphorisms 
which  crack  fast  and  furious  about  our  ears. 
No  sooner  do  we  hear  an  epigrammatic  phrase, 
catch  a  loose  end  of  its  applicability  and  grasp 
at  apprehension,  than  crack !  crack !  goes  an- 
other, and  another.  There  is  something  almost 
vindictive  in  this  hailstorm.  "His  egoism  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  mirror  its  complacency  in  the 
adventure."  "There  was  something  fatuous 
in  an  attitude  of  sentimental  apology  toward 
a  memory  already  classic."  "He  had  no  fancy 
for  leaving  havoc  in  his  wake,  and  would  have 
preferred  to  sow  a  quick  growth  of  oblivion 
in  the  spaces  wasted  by  his  inconsidered 
inroads;"  and  so  forth.  Such  quotations  — 
they  glitter  on  every  page  —  are  clearly  the 
literary  gesticulations  of  an  American  woman. 
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III 

This  American  element,  which  gives  the 
stories  so  much  of  their  character,  is  also 
noticeable  in  another  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  ac- 
complishments, —  one  had  almost  said  one  of 
her  talents,  so  fully  and  freely  does  she  use  it, 
—  her  artistic  and  literary  cultivation.  That 
cultivation  is  distinctly  American  in  the  sense 
that  it  immediately  displays  its  American 
acquisition  and  ownership,  and  peremptorily 
excludes  the  notion  that  it  might  be  English 
cultivation  or  French. 

That  such  a  distinction  may  be  taken  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  on  this  shore 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  on  the  other.  The 
great  traditional  humanities,  the  inheritances 
of  literature  and  art,  are  fundamentally  for- 
eign to  us.  Our  ancestors  did  not  create  them, 
did  not  experience  the  emotions  that  prompted 
their  creation,  nor  were  they  in  any  way  cogni- 
zant of  the  stimulating  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  produced.  Emigration  from 
Europe  broke  the  course  of  spiritual  descent, 
and  our  type  is  so  much  the  result  of  modifi- 
cation by  new  conditions,  and,  by  a  natural 
selection,  adapted  to  such  new  conditions,  that 
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our  inheritance  of  European  understanding 
and  sympathy  is  an  almost  negligible  quantity. 
We  learn  the  humanities  as  we  learn  lessons ; 
not  in  the  way  cultivated  Englishmen  or 
Frenchmen  learn  them,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
their  familiar  experience  of  life. 

Nevertheless,  our  national  theory  is  that 
culture  is  not  to  he  neglected,  but  to  be 
assimilated  rapidly  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
busy,  forward-looking  American  spirit ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  humanities,  —  as  we  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  British  peerage  in  Burke, 
—  in  terms  of  galleries,  museums,  operas, 
scenery;  whereas  to  Europeans  the  humani- 
ties, the  inheritances  of  art  and  literature, 
constitute  a  collection  of  ideas,  expressed  in 
various  modes,  a  study  for  discipline,  for 
growth,  for  pleasure.  Such  being  our  atti- 
tude, we  naturally  look  to  the  country  where 
humanism,  culture,  art  may  most  rapidly  be 
got  up,  where  the  greatest  number  of  names 
may  with  least  effort  be  appended  to  the  great- 
est number  of  things,  the  amplest  amount 
Bohned  with  the  least  expenditure  of  effort. 
That  country,  beyond  dispute,  is  Italy,  and 
thither  we  betake  ourselves. 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  apply  this  rude 
generalization  to  Mrs.  Wharton's  cultivation, 
which  is  so  unusual  in  variety,  accuracy,  and 
scholarship;  but  one  does  not  wholly  escape 
an  intimation  of  the  presence  of  this  cis- Atlan- 
tic attitude  in  the  evidences  of  cultivation  so 
profusely  scattered  through  Mrs.  Wharton's 
stories,  and  the  patriotically  inclined  are  jus- 
tified in  pointing  to  her  with  pride  as  a  pro- 
duct of  our  national  civilization. 

This  point,  otherwise  unimportant,  sug- 
gests the  further  point  —  whether  culture 
of  this  character  is  favorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fiction.  Of  course  the  most  highly 
cultivated  novelist  might  write  fiction  free 
from  all  badges  of  the  author's  culture,  but 
that  would  be  rather  a  European  way  of 
doing  than  an  American.  Take  Mr.  Henry 
James,  for  instance,  —  one  would  search  his 
novels  in  vain  for  any  such  obvious  badges ; 
or  take  D'  Annunzio,  —  no  writer  is  more 
imbued  with  the  culture  of  Italy  than  he, 
and  though  he  uses  that  culture  obviously, 
yet  he  uses  it  merely  as  a  color  to  emphasize 
the  pattern  of  his  story.  We  are  inclined 
(I  refer  to  those  of  us  who  move  in  the 
denser  and  stuffier  strata  of  our  national 
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culture,  and  not  to  those  who,  like  Mrs. 
Wharton,  float  in  a  purer  upper  air)  to  hold 
the  man  who  uses  his  knowledge  of  literature 
and  art  for  personal  enjoyment  only  as  an 
epicurean  egotist;  we  look  upon  his  accom- 
plishments as  bad  investments  until  he  is  able 
to  exhibit  dividends.  And  he,  not  daring  to 
hoist  a  standard  unacceptable  to  the  commun- 
ity, readily  succumbs  to  our  attitude,  and  hur- 
ries to  advertise  his  possessions.  The  Euro- 
pean method  of  mere  unavoidable  enrichment 
of  the  matter  in  hand  is  seldom  adopted. 

Mrs.  Wharton,  though  flying  briskly 
through  that  purer  upper  air,  nevertheless  is 
unconsciously  affected  by  the  fumes  which  rise 
from  below.  Her  cultivation  declares  the  most 
appetizing  dividends.  She  showers  her  refer- 
ences and  allusions  to  art  and  letters  with  the 
ready  cleverness  and  lavish  prodigality  with 
which  she  scatters  her  epigrams.  One  cannot 
help  asking  one's  self,  diffidently  indeed,  but 
pertinaciously :  are  not  the  ornaments  too 
clinquant,  do  not  the  decorations  assert  them- 
selves too  presumptuously  and  mar  the  softer 
and  more  harmonious  colors  of  the  ground- 
work? And  the  question,  or  a  question  de- 
rived from  that  question,  obtrudes  itself  most 
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insistently  in  reference  to  "The  Valley  of 
Decision." 

When  that  novel  was  first  published,  the 
fashion  was  to  disentangle  and  distinguish, 
—  as  one  ruminates  and  speculates  over  the 
flavors  of  a  salad,  —  to  separate  the  several 
ingredients  culled  from  many  books,  and  to 
crow  over  the  discovery  or  attribution;  in 
blindness  to  the  fact  that  the  somewhat 
royal  levy  of  tribute  was  the  object  of  the 
book,  open,  obvious,  proclaimed,  and  care- 
fully planned.  The  story,  on  purpose,  is  sub- 
ordinated to  its  setting.  The  actors  are  ne- 
cessarily a  little  frigid,  the  hero,  unwillingly 
perhaps,  a  poseur,  the  heroine  willingly  a 
poseuse;  but  the  scenery  in  which  they  carry 
about  their  rarefied  and  cool  personalities  is 
very  attractive.  Considering  the  book  from 
the  point  of  view  of  pageantry,  one  almost 
inclines  to  name  it  beside  "  Le  Capitaine  Fra- 
casse,"  so  prodigal  is  it  in  details  of  informa- 
tion, so  many-hued  and  high-colored  in  gen- 
eral effect,  —  the  hero  and  heroine  dutifully 
going  hither  and  thither  wherever  the  cal- 
cium light  will  fall  most  effectually  on  the 
rich  scenery. 

Of  course  there  were  persons,  devotees  to 
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the  dogma  that  the  proper  material  for  a 
novel  is  personal  experience  of  life,  who  said 
that  a  book  compact  of  memories  of  other 
books,  souvenirs  des  voyages  intellectuels, 
was  not  admissible,  must  be  frowned  upon. 
But  arbitrary  positions,  satisfactory  though 
they  be  to  the  occupants,  are  not  necessarily 
satisfactory  to  others.  At  present,  authority 
in  literature  is  of  little  moment,  and  success 
justifies  itself.  If  Mrs.  Wharton  could  gather 
matter,  shear  wool  as  it  were,  from  "Wil- 
helm  Meister,"  "La  Chartreuse  de  Parme," 
the  memoirs  of  Ooldoni,  Alfieri,  Casanova, 
sundry  novels  of  Turgenieff,  and  what  else 
besides,  and  make  an  interesting  novel,  one 
might  fairly  say  that  she  had  done  admirably 
to  use  whatever  materials  were  adapted  to  her 
purpose;  for  Shakespeare  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  materials  ready  to  his  hand.  The  success 
is  the  matter.  All  life  is  but  a  transmutation 
of  materials,  and  novelists  may  use  "whatever 
they  can  find  in  books,  in  history,  in  life,  in 
imagination ;  the  point  is  to  create  life  again. 
One  would  hardly  go  so  far  in  praise  of  "  The 
Valley  of  Decision"  as  to  think  of  it  as  cre- 
ating life  out  of  its  literary  materials.  It  did 
not  do  that;  it  made  a  very  entertaining, 
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interesting,  and  agreeable  book.  It  gave  that 
longed-for  sensation  of  floating  down  a  ro- 
mantic river  whose  banks  are  lined  with  the 
rich  hues  which  only  far-away  distances  and 
the  irrevocable  past  possess.  One  heard, 
despite"  a  forced  assent  to  pedantic  and  literary 
fault-finding,  the  "tirra  lirra  by  the  river" 
that  caught  one's  imagination  and  bore  it  off. 
Perhaps  the  first  after-effect  of  the  book 
on  the  reader  was  to  set  him  wondering  as  to 
Mrs.  Wharton's  future  career.  Would  she 
confine  herself  to  study,  to  scholarship,  to 
the  world  of  the  connoisseur  and  amateur? 
Would  she  be  our  cicerone  to  the  agreeable 
things  of  art  and  literature?  Or  would  she 
take  the  other  road,  study  life,  and  become 
a  novelist?  It  was  not  easy  to  decide  one's 
wishes.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  need  critics 
to  help  us  to  an  appreciation  of  the  pleasures 
of  refinement.  Europe  is  so  near,  and  so  easily 
overrun,  that  the  obvious  charms  of  the  obvi- 
ously beautiful  are  daily  rendered  more  and 
more  obvious  and  less  and  less  charming  by 
scores  of  amiable  persons,  who  interpose  them- 
selves and  their  shadows  between  us  and  the 
beauties  of  the  past.  We  are  so  much  more 
disposed  to  see  obvious  beauty,  so  much  more 
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disposed  to  have  seen  it,  than  to  sit  before 
one  beautiful  thing  and  incorporate  it  in  our 
experience,  that  we  need  a  teacher  to  teach 
us  what  immense  differences  lie  huddled  close 
to  one  another,  how  far  apart  are  things  that 
look  to  us  so  much  alike.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  delightful  to  have  a  real  novelist,  one 
who  out  of  her  own  personal  experience  of 
life  will  take  a  part  that  shall  stand  by  itself, 
and  give  us  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  which 
is,  after  all,  the  emotion  that  we  commonly 
crave  in  novels,  —  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ledge, of  experience,  of  sympathy,  of  happi- 
ness, of  sorrow,  of  life.  And  though,  after 
reading  the  stories,  the  reader  did  not  expect 
from  Mrs.  Wharton  pathos,  nor  humor,  nor 
tragedy,  nor  a  wide  range  of  experience,  nor 
broad  sympathies,  nor  raids  upon  the  heart, 
one  did  expect  wit,  satire,  flashes  of  insight, 
comprehension,  analysis,  vividness.  So  one 
stood  with  a  divided  mind. 

In  such  a  mood  the  volumes  on  "Italian 
Gardens"  and  on  "Italian  Backgrounds" 
came,  with  some  interval  between  them.  The 
name  "Italian  Gardens"  carried  with  it  a 
special  aroma,  and  gave  a  fillip  to  expectation. 
At  last  we  were  to  get  at  the  meaning  of 
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Italian  gardens,  which  to  our  ignorance  ap- 
peared so  inferior  to  the  English  in  all  usual 
horticultural  appointments,  in  flowers,  shrubs, 
turf,  and  trees;  so  unsentimental  in  their  ter- 
races, formalities,  and  observances,  when  com- 
pared with  the  "wet,  bird-haunted  English 
lawn  "and the  brick- walled, fruit-beloved, rose- 
encumbered  gardens  of  England.  The  book, 
however,  was  a  disappointment.  Whether 
Mrs.  Wharton's  hand  had  not  complete  con- 
trol, or  whether  she  was  impatient  of  a  pre- 
scribed task,  or  whether  the  translation  of 
the  inner  delicacies  of  an  Italian  garden 
into  American  notions  was  a  task  unsuited  to 
her  talents,  or  whatever  the  reason,  the  book 
had  a  cold,  perfunctory,  mechanical  ring.  We 
had  hoped  to  share  the  branchless  sentiment 
of  the  stone  pine's  bole,  the  green  thoughts 
of  the  lizards  that  crawl  out  under  the  Italian 
sun,  to  enter  into  the  connubial  sympathies 
between  ilex  and  stucco,  to  understand  why 
Mignon  felt  the  lemon's  fragrance  in  so  pe- 
culiarly rapturous  a  manner;  but  the  book 
leaves  us  with  a  number  of  names  of  villas  and 
of  landscape  gardeners,  a  consciousness  of 
emptiness,  and  the  conviction  that  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton  has  never  spent  an  hour  in  a  garden  up- 
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rooting  weeds,  hunting  rose-bugs,  squashing 
caterpillars,  or  sealing  up  new-made  homes 
of  borer  worms  with  putty  and  clay.  One  may 
talk  with  landscape  gardeners  by  the  hour 
about  prospects,  middle  distances,  reaches, 
effects,  about  lines  of  box,  parallels  of  sweet 
peas,  clumps  of  viburnum,  about  the  values 
of  an  axis  and  of  straight  lines,  about  the 
etiquette  of  graveled  paths  and  the  massing 
of  afternoon  shadows;  but  the  trowel  and  a 
broken  back,  the  pruning  hook  and  dazzled 
eyes,  the  vendetta  with  the  slug,  the  rich, 
creative  fragrance  of  manure,  the  heat  and 
sweat  of  noon,  dirty  hands, — with  these  in- 
dispensables  to  the  love  and  knowledge  of  any 
garden  Mrs.  Wharton  betrays  no  acquaint- 
ance. 

In  "Italian  Backgrounds"  she  is  on  surer 
footing.  She  is  familiar  with  Italy,  and  she 
has  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  of  Italy.  She  is 
hand  and  glove  with  the  critics  of  art.  She 
never  enters  a  town  in  Italy,  no  matter  how 
small,  but  she  has  in  her  handbag  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  Kugler,  Burckhardt,  MoreUi, 
Berenson,  and  a  half-dozen  more.  She  looks 
at  every  picture,  every  fresco,  every  bit  of 
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sculpture  and  carving,  like  a  constitutional 
queen,  and  they  are  her  responsible  advisers ; 
she  judges  cherubim,  madonnas,  portraits, 
choir-stalls,  proportions  of  height  and  breadth, 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  relations  of 
Gothic  to  Romanesque,  of  the  quattrocento 
to  the  cinquecento,  of  masters  to  pupils, 
all  according  to  the  laws  and  rules  adopted 
by  her  learned  advisers,  to  which  she  gives 
full  assent  and  approval.  Certainly  she  does 
this  well.  There  are  no  errors  to  be  subse- 
quently corrected,  no  rash  ventures  to  be  re- 
gretted; but  ill-regulated  readers  sometimes 
long  to  fling  authority  to  the  winds.  We 
want  to  know,  not  what  Morelli  thought  or 
Burckhardt,  but  what  Mrs.  Wharton  thinks ; 
we  want  her  to  pitch  her  portable  library  out 
of  the  window,  send  Berenson  to  Jericho, 
make  mistakes  on  every  page,  and  let  us  hear 
how  beautiful  Italy  impresses  her.  It  is  her 
personal  intimacy  with  Italy  that  interests  us. 

IV 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's  devotion  to  culture  seemed  to  produce 
less  ripeness,  less  freshness  of  flavor,  than 
our  general  elation  with  her  accomplishments 
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had  led  us  to  expect,  that  "The  House  of 
Mirth"  made  its  triumphant  appearance.  Here 
Mrs.  Wharton,  as  it  were,  lays  down  her  hand 
(with  all  its  trumps)  on  the  table,  and  enables 
us  to  understand  her  play  and  to  determine 
whether  she  is  the  novelist  for  us,  whether 
she  is  able  to  provide  us  with  that  personal 
satisfaction  to  which  as  novel-readers  we  as- 
pire. For  our  personal  satisfactions  are  still, 
in  America,  our  chief  preoccupation.  Else- 
where, it  may  be,  a  novelist  is  judged  as  an 
artist,  a  novel  as  a  work  of  art.  This  foreign 
method,  if  it  exists,  is  due  to  a  coincidence 
between  the  reader's  personal  appetite  and  his 
artistic  appetite,  or  to  the  subordination  of  the 
former  to  the  latter.  In  this  country  there  is 
no  such  coincidence,  no  such  subordination; 
and  novelists  must  submit,  if  they  wish  to  be 
read,  to  the  democratic  methods  of  our  merit 
system,  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  our  personal 
tastes. 

With  a  knowledge  that  this  system  obtains 
in  this  country,  Mrs.  Wharton  approached 
her  present  position,  which  one  may  call,  out 
of  deference  to  its  eminence,  that  of  the  nov- 
elist-laureate. Like  other  laureateships,  Pe- 
trarch's for  instance,  it  is  a  position  that  lies 
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in  the  public  gift,  and  the  candidate  must 
commend  himself  or  herself  to  the  good  opin- 
ion of  the  patron.  The  only  objection  to  the 
position  is  that  in  making  the  appointment 
the  patron  regards  its  own  satisfaction  far 
more  than  the  excellence  of  its  appointee,  and 
interposes  the  obstacle  of  its  appetite  between 
approval  and  even  so  admirable  a  candidate 
as  Mrs.  Wharton.  In  other  arts  an  artist  is 
braced  and  enabled  to  sacrifice  all  to  his  art 
through  the  support  afforded  by  the  intellec- 
tual exclusiveness  of  the  small  band  before 
which  he  presents  himself;  but  the  novelist 
is  deprived  of  such  support  by  the  nature  of 
his  craft,  and  when  he  addresses  a  pure  de- 
mocracy of  readers,  as  he  must  to  obtain  the 
laurel,  there  is  an  immense  temptation  to  do 
what  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  patron's 
ear.  None  would  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
Mrs.  Wharton  deliberately  or  even  consciously 
sought  that  ear,  that  she  entertained  any 
covetous  thoughts  of  the  laureateship  when 
she  held  up  to  public  gaze  a  certain  aspect 
of  fashionable  life  in  New  York  in  a  popular 
and  somewhat  melodramatic  fashion ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  would  doubtless  prefer  a  patri- 
cian patron  of  her  own  choosing ;  but  being 
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an  American,  it  would  have  been  unnatural 
had  she  wholly  avoided  the  inoculation  ad- 
ministered by  her  birth  and  education.  Our 
universal  acceptance  of  the  patron's  right  to 
appoint  makes  too  strong  a  current  to  be 
withstood,  unless  there  be  some  very  good 
reason  for  resistance,  and  there  was  none  in 
this  case.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
Mrs.  Wharton  is  so  thoroughly  American  that 
even  in  "The  House  of  Mirth"  she  adopts  a 
popular  method  unintentionally  and  success- 
fully. 

But  most  certainly  one  must  not  suffer  this 
idea  (too  grossly  stated),  that  Mrs.  Wharton 
is  affected  by  the  atmosphere  around  her, 
does  hear  the  murmurs  of  the  many-voiced 
public,  to  obscure  in  any  way  one's  judgment 
of  her  excellences  as  an  artist;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  idea  should  merely  remind  us  that 
there  is  this  unconscious  difficulty  with  which 
her  art  has  to  struggle,  and  make  us  appre- 
ciate the  more  the  brilliancy  of  her  success. 

On  reading  "The  House  of  Mirth,"  the 
first  sensation  of  everybody,  included  or  not 
among  those  whose  plebiscite  granted  the 
laurel,  was  one  of  exultation,  of  "I  told  you 
so,"  as  they  recognized  all  Mrs.  Wharton's 
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talents,  but  better  and  brighter.  Her  mastery 
of  the  episode  is  as  dashing  as  ever,  and  more 
delicate.  The  chapters  are  a  succession  of 
tableaux,  all  admirably  posed.  And  yet  this 
mastery,  by  its  very  excess,  has  marred  the 
work  of  its  necessary  companion  art,  the 
hymeneal  art  of  uniting  episodes;  it  will  not 
suffer  any  episode  to  remain  in  a  state  other 
than  that  of  celibate  self-sufficiency.  But  in 
a  novel  no  episode  can  be  self-sufficient;  it 
must  proceed  from  the  episode  before  and 
merge  into  the  episode  that  follows.  In  this 
part  of  her  craft  Mrs.  Wharton  has  always 
shown  a  certain  lack  of  dexterity;  and  the 
general  effect  of  "  The  House  of  Mirth  "  is  to 
throw  this  difficulty  into  high  relief.  There 
are  places  where  the  junction  of  two  episodes 
appears  no  more  than  as  the  scar  of  an  old 
inadequacy;  and  then  again  there  are  others 
where  the  episodes  seem  animated  by  a  desire 
to  break  away  from  the  trammels  of  the  plot 
and  pose  by  themselves.  They  remind  one  of 
the  succession  of  prints  that  constitute  "  The 
Rake's  Progress."  Like  the  rake,  Lily  Bart 
proceeds  downward  from  print  to  print,  from 
Trenor  circle  to  Gormer  circle,  from  the  Gor- 
mers  to  Norma  Hatch,  from  Norma  to  milli- 
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nery ;  and  so  on,  from  morn  to  noon  she  falls, 
from  noon  to  dewy  eve,  down  to  her  cata- 
strophe; each  stage  is  a  distinct  episode,  a 
scene  which  Hogarth — with  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds to  paint  Lily's  picture  —  might  have 
portrayed. 

!  The  epigrams  are  as  luminous  as  ever,  but 
they  are  no  longer  firecrackers;  they  are 
brightened  and  softened  to  electric  lights 
ensconced  in  Venetian  glass,  where  they  shed 
both  illumination  and  color.  They  maintain 
their  old  electric  vivacity,  —  Mrs.  Bart  sits  at 
her  husband's  bedside  "with  the  provisional 
air  of  a  traveler  who  waits  for  a  belated  train 
to  start," — but  now  they  serve  a  purpose, 
they  explain,  they  emphasize,  and  in  no  read- 
ily forgettable  manner.  To  be  sure,  the  temp- 
tation to  use  an  epigram  because  it  is  an  epi- 
gram has  not  wholly  lost  its  sweetness.  Such 
phrases  as  "  her  finely  disseminated  sentences 
made  their  chatter  dull "  still  recall  a  morning 
notebook  in  which  the  happy  thoughts  of  a 
restless  night  are  recorded ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
they  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  epigram  is 
a  mark  of  youth, — youth  cannot  bring  itself 
to  forego  the  glitter  of  any  of  its  diamonds, 
— and  that  Mrs.  Wharton  is  still  in  the  open- 
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ing  of  her  summer  time,  before  the  period  of 
her  ripest  harvests. 

The  less  artistic  traits,  which  revealed  them- 
selves at  times  in  the  stories,  show  a  great 
gain  in  self-effacement.  Mrs.  Wharton's  nerv- 
ous American  energy  has  become  far  less 
tense,  less  fitful,  far  more  even  and  self-con- 
trolled. Her  luxuriant  artistic  and  literary 
information  is  never  put  obviously  forward; 
nevertheless,  unjustly  perhaps,  one  cannot 
shake  off  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  suspicion 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  book  is  the  product 
rather  of  culture  than  of  real  human  know- 
ledge; that  it  has  been  approached  by  the 
circuitous  way  of  the  authorities,  —  Stendhal, 
Bourget,  Henry  James,  —  rather  than  by 
grubbing  in  life  itself. 

A  matter  of  greater  interest  is  to  see  whether 
Mrs.  Wharton  continues  to  maintain  her  atti- 
tude that  fiction  must  be  forced  to  accept 
its  creator's  arbitrary  pattern,  or  whether 
she  limits  that  view  to  short  stories,  and  in 
the  matter  of  novels  ranges  herself  with  those 
who  deem  objective  reality  alone  of  any  value. 
Perhaps  a  safe  answer  to  such  questioning  is 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Wharton  has  effected  a 
compromise.  She  has  undoubtedly  tried  to 
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catch  living  traits,  and  from  her  success  in 
that  respect  the  book  has  been  treated  as 
having  a  key ;  but  she  has  also  taken  much 
of  her  color  from  her  book-imbued  imagina- 
tion, possibly  for  fear  of  having  drawn  from 
life  too  closely.  The  motive  for  compromise, 
however,  it  is  more  likely,  lies  in  a  certain 
discord  between  Mrs.  Wharton's  talents.  Her 
power  of  observation  is  admirably  adapted  to 
look  directly  at  facts  that  lie  before  her ;  but 
her  wit  tempts  her  to  satire,  and  satire  is  an 
unfortunate  medium  through  which  to  study 
humanity.  We  may  regard  human  beings  as 
a  superior  or  an  inferior  race  of  monkeys ; 
but  granting  that  they  are  monkeys,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  business  of  the  novelist,  not 
to  make  gibes  at  them,  not  to  confront  them 
with  more  elaborately  evolved  standards  of 
living,  but  to  keep  the  story  on  the  plane 
of  monkey  life.  Satire,  perhaps,  is  a  natural 
temptation  to  any  observer  of  life ;  but  human 
inadequacy,  inconsistency,  folly,  may  well  be 
left,  as  life  leaves  them,  to  be  noticed,  scorned, 
pitied,  or  ignored,  according  to  the  humor 
of  the  observer.  Mrs.  Wharton,  in  her  early 
period,  acquired  a  habit  of  using  men  and 
women  as  butts  for  satire,  masks  for  a  dia- 
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logue,  candelabra  for  epigrams,  —  as  some- 
thing other  than  human  beings  living  in  and 
for  themselves ;  and  that  habit  is  a  hin- 
drance in  her  present  task  of  studying  them 
humanly.  With  her  talents,  with  her  growth 
in  artistic  feeling,  —  a  growth  that  is  con- 
spicuous throughout  "  The  House  of  Mirth," 
—  Mrs.  Wharton  will,  no  doubt,  free  herself 
from  these  trammels. 

Even  without  the  deflection  of  direct  vision 
caused  by  such  a  habit,  it  is  difficult  for 
novelists  to  detect  the  essential  traits  in  men 
and  women.  Those  most  fitted  by  nature  for 
such  insight  require  a  wide  range  of  study, 
a  comparison  of  many  species,  an  intimacy 
with  many  individuals  of  different  education, 
different  habits,  different  minds.  Not  that  it 
is  the  business  of  a  novelist  to  portray  differ- 
ent species  or  diverging  types ;  but  men  are 
so  made  that  the  finer  characteristics  in  them, 
the  fainter  qualities,  the  nicer  deviation  of 
thought  and  action  from  the  normal,  can  only 
be  understood  after  studying  such  character- 
istics, qualities,  or  deviations  where  they  exist 
with  greater  emphasis.  And  it  is  less  easy  for 
a  woman  than  for  a  man  —  though  nowadays 
sundry  social  exclusions  and  discriminations 
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have  been  boldly  brushed  aside — to  pick 
and  choose  her  objects  of  study.  She  is  on 
the  whole  confined  to  those  that  come  volun- 
tarily within  the  range  of  her  vision.  Mrs. 
Wharton,  it  would  appear,  has  been  limited 
to  one  somewhat  narrow  species  of  men  and 
women,  a  species  in  which,  perhaps,  human 
nature  does  not  find  its  freest  expression.  For 
the  purpose  of  portraiture  any  species  serves 
as  well  as  another,  —  our  interest  in  an  artist's 
perception  of  our  fellow  beings  is  inexhaust- 
ible, —  but  to  enable  an  artist  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  humanity  one  species  is  too 
narrow  a  field  of  study.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Wharton  leaves  the  Trenor  set  (supposing 
that  that  set  is  taken  from  life),  she  is  forced 
to  draw,  and  always  more  and  more,  upon  the 
stores  of  her  imagination  and  of  her  general 
literary  information.  The  Gormers,  though 
they,  to  be  sure,  are  but  temporary  wheels 
to  roll  the  plot  forward,  evince  a  disinclina- 
tion to  become  solid  and  substantial.  Even 
Simon  Rosedale,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
individuality  conferred  by  his  race,  offers 
a  by  no  means  irrefutable  argument  for  his 
verisimilitude.  Mrs.  Norma  Hatch  flutters 
beyond  the  frontier  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  expe- 
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rience,  and  the  charwoman,  who  as  a  dea  ex 
machina  shoves  the  plot  onward,  does  so  very 
unhandily. 

A  statement  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Wharton 
does  not  give  to  her  characters  the  illusion 
of  reality  is  no  explanation  of  her  motive  in 
not  doing  so.  One  vaguely  surmises  that  she 
feels  she  cannot  attain  the  flashes  of  revela- 
tion of  the  great  masters,  and  disdains  the 
counterfeit  procured  by  elaborate  descrip- 
tions of  petty  details,  and  therefore  rests 
content  with  her  own  individual,  if  arbitrary, 
representation  of  human  life.  But  one  has 
also  a  subsidiary  feeling  that  it  is  safer  to 
suspend  judgment  until  one  has  approached 
this  matter  from  another  point. 

This  failure  to  observe  the  primary  tenets 
of  realism  is  not  the  only  instance  of  Mrs. 
Wharton' s  disregard  of  ordinary  rules ;  she 
does  not  adhere  to  the  rule  of  inevitability. 
There  is  no  inevitable  connection  between 
the  last  chapter  of  "  The  House  of  Mirth  " 
and  the  first ;  the  bottle  of  chloral  may  be 
the  last  link  of  a  chain  of  which  the  visit  to 
Selden's  apartment  is  the  first,  but  it  does  not 
fasten  upon  us  a  sense  of  necessary  connec- 
tion. The  reader  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  inter- 
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vening  links ;  he  snuffs,  as  it  were,  traces  of 
indecision  as  to  the  termination  of  Lily's 
career.  Some  law-abiding  readers  resent  the 
disregard  of  a  rule  they  happen  to  know,  but 
the  ordinary  mortal  is  comfortably  pleased 
to  experience  the  sentiment  of  suspense.  A 
life  when  lived,  a  novel  when  published,  are 
certain  enough  ;  why  should  not  a  novel  in 
the  making  enjoy  the  liberty  of  what,  even 
in  life,  appears  an  ample  uncertainty  ahead  ? 
The  reason  for  Mrs.  Wharton's  indecision 
must,  perhaps,  be  sought  in  the  episodical 
character  of  her  vision ;  possibly  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  discovering  the  inevitable  thread.  A 
better  solution,  justified  by  the  fact  that  it 
also  explains  her  neglect  of  the  command- 
ment of  realism,  is  that,  as  an  artist,  she  finds 
neither  rule  of  advantage  to  her,  and  there- 
fore brushes  them  aside  with  the  elegant  ease 
of  an  American  woman  passing  the  customs. 
Certainly  "The  House  of  Mirth"  shows  a 
marked  advance  in  acceptance  of  responsibil- 
ity to  art,  a  far  larger  sense  of  the  value  of 
composition,  and  a  great  increase  of  power 
in  putting  that  sense  to  use.  It  is  her  feeling 
for  composition  that  causes  her  to  disregard 
both  literary  determinism  and  realism ;  these 
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she  deliberately  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  desired  emphasis  upon  the  fig- 
ure of  central  interest.  All  the  minor  charac- 
ters in  the  novel  are  adjuncts  and  accessories, 
illustration  and  decoration,  to  display  the 
commanding  figure  of  Lily  Bart ;  she  stands 
conspicuous,  and  all  the  others  derive  their 
importance  from  their  relations  to  her.  What 
they  do,  say,  and  think,  is  done,  said,  and 
thought  in  order  to  explain  and  give  a  high 
relief  to  Lily  Bart.  This  mastery  of  composi- 
tion is  the  great  artistic  achievement  of  the 
book,  and  justifies  its  immense  success. 

Otherwise,  except  for  this  power  of  com- 
position (which,  indeed,  will  have  to  measure 
its  strength  with  the  old  inadequacy  of  uniting 
episodes),  Mrs.  Wharton  in  "The  House  of 
Mirth"  displays  no  new  aptitude,  no  new  sen- 
sitiveness, no  new  accomplishment.  The  plot, 
wholly  apart  from  any  question  of  determin- 
ism, is  uninteresting,  —  if  one  may  say  this 
when  so  many  episodes  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. There  is  a  monotony,  due  to  the 
iteration  of  motive,  like  that  in  the  dimly  re- 
membered figures  of  the  Lancers  at  dancing- 
school, —  "forward  and  back,"  ladies'  chain, 
pirouetting,  and  so  on,  over  and  over,  in 
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interminable  sequence.  Lily's  behavior  is  me- 
chanical; she  whirls  round  and  round,  fresh 
and  glittering,  like  waters  in  the  upper  basin 
of  a  fountain ;  then  tumbles  into  the  basin 
beneath,  whirls  and  eddies  with  breaking  bub- 
bles, and  tumbles  again,  and  so  down  and 
down,  until  at  last  her  continual  falls  from 
set  to  set  sound  painfully  like  a  neglected 
faucet.  One  might  suppose  that  this  would 
produce  what  in  current  criticism  is  called  the 
"  note  of  inevitableness ;  "  but  it  does  not ; 
the  reader  is  continually  expecting  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton  to  get  up  and  turn  it  off. 

This  partial  failure  in  the  construction  of 
the  plot,  so  far  as  it  is  due  neither  to  the 
episodical  character  of  her  vision  nor  to  the 
imperious  demands  of  composition,  is  because 
she  lacks  the  talents  of  a  story-teller ;  for  Mrs. 
Wharton  cannot,  at  least  she  certainly  does 
not,  put  forward  any  claim  to  be  a  raconteur. 
In  the  short  stories  this  lack  was  concealed 
by  her  mastery  of  the  episode,  but  in  "  The 
House  of  Mirth  "  it  is  betrayed  by  the  me- 
chanical monotony  that,  even  in  all  the  bril- 
liancy and  glamour  of  episodes,  of  epigrams, 
of  Lily  herself,  oppresses  us  with  drowsy  re- 
membrances as  of  a  too  familiar  tune. 
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The  traits  of  a  raconteur  belong  to  persons 
richly  endowed  with  bodily  life  and  animal 
spirits,  persons  exhilarated  by  mere  living, 
who  receive  accession  of  vigor  from  mere 
physical  contact  with  other  living  things ;  but 
Mrs.  Wharton,  as  an  American  woman,  segre- 
gates herself  from  all  this ;  she  looks  down  on 
life  from  a  tower,  armed  indeed  with  a  pow- 
erful glass — the  very  strength  of  her  lenses 
limits  her  field;  —  but  though  she  observes 
individuals  in  the  crowd  below  as  if  they 
were  close,  she  does  not  touch  them,  she  gets*>  <v^»4  -J 
none  of  the  physical  aroma  of  immediate 
juxtaposition,  which  is  so  exciting  to  the 
born  raconteur. 

There  is  another  element  that  one  misses 
in  "The  House  of  Mirth,"  indeed,  in  all  of 
Mrs.  Wharton's  books, — poetry.  The  reader 
perhaps  is  exacting,  finical,  greedy,  if  he  asks 
for  poetry;  yet  he  is  not  without  justifica- 
tion. There  are  modern  novelists  —  Mere- 
dith's name  alone  would  be  authority  enough 
—  who  look  poetically  at  their  subject,  throw 
over  it  the  haze  of  their  own  imagination. 
Mrs.  Wharton  cannot  allege  in  defense  the 
needs  of  realism;  and  if  she  did,  there  is 
poetry  to  be  found  in  this  real  world,  even  in 
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New  York, — to  be  found,  at  least,  by  poets. 
Lily  herself  might  seem  to  be  the  very  subject 
for  poetic  treatment,  —  so  freely  posed,  so 
strongly  modeled,  so  brilliantly  lighted,  so 
exalted  on  her  pedestal,  so  persuasive  in  her 
physical  beauty,  —  and  yet  so  barren  of  poetic 
dower.  The  demand  for  poetry  in  a  novel, 
however,  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  certain  readers ; 
there  is  no  law,  no  plebiscite,  no  good  reason 
that  novels  should  be  poetical;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  a  novel  is  to  mirror  ordinary  life, 
especially  if  it  is  to  mirror  ordinary  American 
life  for  American  readers,  it  must  deal  in 
prose.  The  demand  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  subter- 
fuge ;  it  sneaks  forward  in  place  of  an  honest 
demand  for  a  romantic  novel.  For,  after  all, 
are  not  novel-readers  in  the  final  allotment 
divided  into  two  camps,  divided  by  the  two 
fundamentally  diverse  conceptions  of  fiction : 
the  one  of  a  world  parallel  to  ours,  rolling 
along  with  even  pace,  with  like  gestures, 
mimicking  the  wrinkles,  the  matter-of-f  actness 
of  our  old  world,  repeating  our  own  doings, 
our  own  sayings,  our  own  yawns;  the  other 
rounding  out  and  filling  in  this  defective 
•world  of  daily  experience,  conceiving  fic- 
tion as  young  Goethe  or  young  Hugo  con- 
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ceived  it,  catching  for  this  poor,  wrinkled, 
matter-of-fact  earth  a  ray  of  that  brightness 
which  shone  on  the  first  day  of  creation  ?  — 

The  world's  unwithered  countenance 
Is  bright  as  on  Creation's  day. 

If  this  is  so,  can  Mrs.  Wharton  be  said  to 
have  taken  sides  ?  No  doubt  the  school  she 
consciously  inclines  to  is  that  of  the  par- 
allels ;  but  she  has  diminished  the  effect  of 
this  inclination  by  her  in  observance  of  the  reg- 
ulations of  realism  and  determinism,  which 
she  has  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  creating 
what  the  other  camp  may  fairly  claim  is  the 
romantic  effect  of  Miss  Bart  towering  above 
the  other  figures.  The  question,  however,  is 
of  little  consequence.  The  important  thing 
is  not  to  belong  to  a  school  or  to  obey  rules, 
but  to  achieve ;  and  the  "  House  of  Mirth  " 
is  a  notable  achievement. 

Yet  brilliant  as  the  "  House  of  Mirth  "  is 
in  courage,  dash,  elan,  it  left  one,  when  the 
immediate  rush  and  glitter  of  the  first  read- 
ing were  past,  with  a  feeling  that  this  achieve- 
ment, admirable  as  it  is,  is  most  interesting 
in  its  promise  of  still  more  admirable  achieve- 
ment. One  put  down  the  book  with  an  eager 
appetite  for  more,  that  recalls  the  time  when 
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an  impatient  public  counted  the  days  before 
the  next  Thackeray  or  Dickens;  and  yet 
one's  judgment  begged  for  delay.  Ripeness  is 
all  —  le  talent  n'est  qu'une  longue  reflexion. 
But  one  cannot  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades ;  and  the  expectant  public  received 
the  "  Fruit  of  the  Tree." 

Balzac  somewhere  expresses  a  profound 
contempt  for  novelists  who  lack  philosophy, 
who  are  unconscious  of  the  relations  which 
particular  lives  hold  to  life  at  large,  to  the 
motive  power  which  animates  us  all,  and 
which  the  ancients  beheld  under  its  aspect 
as  fate.  The  relations  between  the  individual 
and  fate  are  the  sternest  of  facts;  a  recogni- 
tion of  them  is  one  of  the  elements  that  go  to 
the  making  of  a  great  novel;  and  in  the  "Fruit 
of  the  Tree"  Mrs.  Wharton,  who  has  le  gout 
pour  les  grandes  entreprises,  essays  to  indi- 
cate them.  Of  course  Life,  the  animating 
power  behind  the  scenes,  must  be  symbolized 
in  some  way,  taken  in  the  concrete,  embodied 
in  law,  religion,  science,  or  social  usage ;  and 
this  is  what  Mrs.  Wharton  has  done.  The  cli- 
max of  the  "  Fruit  of  the  Tree "  is  the  same 
as  in  the  old  Greek  tragedies;  it  is  the  discord 
between  the  individual  heart  and  the  great 
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throbs  of  fate.  It  is  the  struggle  of  Prome- 
theus with  the  old  gods ;  he  sought  to  benefit 
his  kind,  and  for  this  they  chained  him  to 
the  rock  and  opened  his  heart  to  the  vulture. 
What  to  us  is  virtue,  to  them  is  sin ;  rebellion, 
until  it  becomes  victorious,  is  wicked. 

In  the  "  Fruit  of  the  Tree  "  a  woman  has 
been  terribly  hurt,  nearly  killed ;  her  con- 
scious life  is  reduced  to  mere  physical  agony 
and  a  primal  brute  desire  to  be  rid  of  this 
agony.  Medical  skill  can  prolong  her  exist- 
ence for  days,  perhaps  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Law,  science,  religion,  and  custom  insist  upon 
the  utmost  possible  prolongation  of  the  hor- 
rible, diabolical  torture  of  life.  The  heroine, 
a  trained  nurse,  cannot  bear  to  see  this  use- 
less suffering ;  she  gives  morphine  at  a  time 
forbidden  by  the  physicians,  and  rescues  the 
sufferer  from  further  pain.  She  defies  the 
gods;  but  by  this  act  of  disobedience  puts 
herself  and  her  lover  in  their  power.  This 
part  of  the  tale  is  very  interesting.  The  scenes 
where  the  cruel  gods  through  their  ministers 
of  punishment  seize  on  the  poor  heroine  are 
powerful  and  absorbing.  Yet  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  victim  had  many  chances  to 
escape,  —  a  word  to  her  husband  would  have 
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saved  her, — but  she  is  conscientiously  adroit 
in  putting  herself  in  the  way  of  punishment. 
This  tragic  theme,  which  is  or  seems  to  be 
the  gist  of  the  book,  does  not  come  in  until 
four  hundred  and  thirty  pages  are  past ;  till 
then  there  is  not  a  sign  on  the  horizon  to 
suggest  its  existence,  and  one  wanders  along 
with  uncertain  steps,  half  doubting  if  one  is 
on  the  right  road.  "  Macbeth  "  opens  with  the 
witch's  words,  "When  shall  we  three  meet 
again?"  and  from  that  moment  the  air  is 
heavy  with  the  oppressive  weight  of  tragedy 
to  come.  Is  this  long-drawn  approach  with 
its  own  events  and  interests  an  indication  of 
Mrs.  Wharton's  old  defect  of  not  casting  her 
story  in  one  mould  as  a  whole,  of  modeling 
two  or  three  episodes  and  then  soldering 
them  together ;  or  was  it  made  on  purpose  to 
emphasize  the  climax  ?  It  certainly  is  neces- 
sary to  the  climax  —  the  clash  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  large  laws  of  life  —  that  the 
victims  should  be  pure  and  spotless,  like  the 
heifers  of  a  Greek  sacrifice.  The  disobedient 
woman  and  her  husband  are  noble,  unself- 
ish lovers  of  their  kind,  and  as  virtue  nowa- 
days is  expressed  in  terms  of  new  machinery, 
model  tenements,  and  sanitary  bandages,  it 
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was  necessary  to  show  the  hero  in  his  model 
mill-town  and  the  heroine  in  her  hospital; 
but  four  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  ap- 
proach are  long  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  book.  One  thinks  that  virtue  might  have 
been  taken  a  little  more  for  granted;  but  in 
that  case  perhaps  the  effect  of  Nemesis  would 
have  been  diminished. 

The  serious  purpose  of  the  novel  has  carried 
Mrs.  Wharton  away  from  her  old  epigram- 
matic habit,  from  her  purple  patches  of  satir- 
ical description ;  it  is  only  occasionally,  as  in 
the  picture  of  Mr.  Halford  Gaines,  that  one 
recognizes  her  former  careless,  flippant  bril- 
liancy. The  "Fruit  of  the  Tree"  is  her  first 
effort  in  a  new  manner.  It  is  much  less 
charming  than  the  "Valley  of  Decision," 
much  less  brilliant  than  the  "House  of  Mirth," 
less  successful  altogether,  one  would  suppose, 
in  its  impression  upon  her  public;  but  this 
book  discloses  a  far  more  serious  purpose  of 
confronting  and  grappling  life  as  it  is.  And 
yet,  such  is  the  perversity  of  readers,  one  feels 
a  weak  desire  that  she  should  go  back  to  the 
dashing,  glittering  short  stories,  "all  clin- 
quant, all  in  gold,"  to  the  flash  of  epigram 
and  the  flare  of  satiric  wit. 
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There  has  never  been  a  time  when  so  much 
fiction  was  written  at  so  high  a  level  as  is 
written  to-day;  and  in  the  open  competition 
for  fame  different  novelists  have  borne  off  dif- 
ferent prizes,  —  one  has  secured  the  praise 
of  subtlety,  another  of  solidity,  others  of  po- 
etic feeling,  insight,  or  profundity;  but  who 
that  is  writing  to-day  can  dispute  with  Mrs. 
Wharton  the  title  to  the  term  brilliancy? 
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Gulliver  (aside).    What  is  Lilliput  doing  ? 
Lilliputian  (in  Gulliver's  snuff-box).    The  life  ol  this  Giant 
is  very  dark  and  snuffy. 


THERE  is  an  opinion,  at  least  a  saying,  cur- 
rent among  us,  that  a  great  man  steps  forth 
when  a  nation  needs  him.  This  theory  is  very 
comfortable,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  great  men  are  rare,  for  it  fol- 
lows that  ordinary  men  behave  themselves  so 
wisely  and  so  well  that  they  have  no  need  of 
a  great  man.  It  is  a  theory,  however,  that 
bristles  with  difficulties.  Ancient  nations  have 
decayed  and  fallen  to  ruin;  did  not  they 
need  great  men?  Some  nations  to-day  are 
losing  vigor  and  vitality;  do  not  they  need 
great  men?  Has  a  nation  ever  been  so  great 
as  it  might  have  been,  so  noble  as  it  might 
have  been,  so  honorable  as  it  might  have  been, 
or  so  rich  and  comfortable  that  it  might  not 
have  been  still  more  rich  and  yet  more  com- 
fortable? Nevertheless,  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  saying.  Our  human  nature  is  such  that 
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if  its  most  sensitive  children  hear  the  cry  of 
human  needs,  their  faculties  pass,  as  it  were, 
through  a  fire,  become  purged,  hardened,  and 
of  a  temper  to  do  those  deeds  which  we  call 
great.  In  this  sense  a  need  does  create  the 
necessary  man.  It  is  not  every  human  need, 
unfortunately,  that  has  that  creative  power. 
Mere  barrenness  and  want  cannot  create  great 
men;  neither  can  corporeal  needs,  they  are 
too  easily  satisfied.  Since  Prometheus  struck 
the  first  spark,  neither  corporeal  needs,  nor 
their  derivatives,  —  ease,  comfort,  luxury,  — 
have  required  great  service.  It  is  not  a 
common  need,  but  a  penitential  need,  that 
brings  forth  the  great  man.  Washington 
rose  up,  not  because  our  forefathers  needed 
to  gain  battles,  but  because  they  needed  "  a 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  just 
could  repair;"  Lincoln  arose,  not  because  our 
fathers  needed  statecraft,  but  because  they 
needed  "  malice  towards  none ;  with  chanty 
for  all."  When  a  nation's  want  is  deepened 
to  desire,  and  desire  is  intensified  into  need, 
then  that  nation  may  hope  that  its  need  will 
create  a  great  man.  The  fructifying  need 
must  be  a  yearning  and  a  conscious  need.  In 
America  we  have  no  men  whom  we  call  great, 
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not  because  we  have  no  needs,  for  we  have 
profound  needs,  but  because  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  them.  We  walk  about  as  in  a  hyp- 
notic spell,  all  unaware  of  our  destitution. 
When  we  shall  have  opened  our  minds  to  our 
needs,  we  shall  have  done  the  first  act  toward 
ministering  to  them. 

What  is  there  to  open  our  minds?  Nature 
has  provided  a  means  through  our  affections. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  too  old  to  perceive  that 
which  we  lack,  our  habits  are  adjusted  to 
privation,  we  are  unconscious  of  the  great 
needs  of  life;  but  if  we  let  our  thoughts 
dwell  on  those  things  which  we  desire  for  our 
children,  then  out  of  our  vague  notions,  out 
of  our  uncertain  hopes,  out  of  our  dim  ambi- 
tions, definite  wants  will  take  shape,  grow 
stronger  and  fiercer,  till  they  develop  into 
needs  that  must  be  satisfied.  What  is  a  son 
to  a  father's  hope,  —  "  in  form  and  moving 
how  express  and  admirable!  in  action  how 
like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a 
god!" 

Hamlet  gives  our  clue:  our  manners  and 
behavior  should  be  express  and  admirable; 
our  actions  should  be  like  the  angels',  just 
and  dutiful;  our  apprehension  should  be  like 
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the  gods',  seeing  the  values  of  things  as  they 
truly  are.  Thus  through  affection  we  discover 
our  real  needs.  But  as  they  are  only  creations 
of  imaginative  insight,  they  are  very  placid. 
They  do  not  disquiet  us;  they  do  not  make 
us  wriggle  on  our  chairs,  nor  He  awake  at 
night ;  nor  do  they  take  from  cakes  and  ale 
their  pristine  interest.  What  can  we  do  to 
nurse  these  Barmecide  wants,  to  convert  these 
embryonic  desires  into  organic  needs?  Is  not 
the  first  thing  to  speak  out,  and  give  them 
at  least  an  existence  in  words;  and,  having 
put  them  into  words,  is  not  the  second  thing 
to  speculate  as  to  how  they  are  affected, 
whether  for  success  or  for  failure,  by  our 
American  civilization  ?  There  is  nothing  un- 
patriotic in  sociological  inquiry.  Civilization 
is  organized  effort  to  satisfy  conscious  needs, 
and  we  may  naturally  be  curious  to  see  how 
our  American  civilization  affects  unconscious 
needs,  how  it  tends  to  make  our  manners 
gracious  and  admirable,  to  render  our  actions 
just  and  dutiful,  to  clarify  our  apprehension 
so  that  it  shall  behold  life  as  it  really  is. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  elementary  feeling, 
akin  to  filial  piety,  which  would  naturally 
deter  a  right-minded  man  from  any  attempt 
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at  expressing  even  the  adumbration  of  his 
opinions  concerning  his  country.  If  a  friend 
were  about  to  tumble  into  such  a  pitfall,  — 
properly  set  for  foreigners,  —  one  would  but- 
tonhole him,  urge  him  to  desist,  explain  that 
his  project  was  temerarious,  or,  if  need  be, 
make  use  of  still  more  violent  means.  One 
would  catch  at  everything,  from  superstition 
to  coat-tails,  to  prevent  such  a  display  of  sen- 
timental deficiency.  But  every  man  is  wiser 
for  his  friends  than  for  himself.  We  sel- 
dom listen  to  the  modest  voice  of  self-criti- 
cism ;  we  charge  it  with  opportunism,  coward- 
ice, conservatism,  or  retrogression,  and  go  on 
our  own  way. 

The  very  difficulties  and  risks  lend  a  zest 
to  rashness.  The  America  which  I  think  I 
see  may  have  been  produced  by  applying  a 
microscope  to  the  street  in  which  I  live,  till 
that  be  magnified  to  the  requisite  bulk ;  or  it 
may  be  merely  my  own  shadow  cast  on  the 
clouds  of  my  imagination  by  the  simple  ma- 
chinery of  ignorance  and  self-complacency. 
But  when  I  consider  my  friend  Brown,  the 
manufacturer,  and  find  that  in  his  opinion 
America  is  the  most  magnificent  of  depart- 
ment stores;  or  Jones,  of  the  militia,  who 
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conceives  her  as  a  Lady  Bountiful  presenting 
liberty  and  democracy  to  Asia  and  Polynesia ; 
or  Robinson,  the  ship-builder,  who  beholds 
her,  robed  in  oilskins,  glorious  queen  of  the 
seas,  I  reflect  that  perhaps  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  them,  a  little  of  the  truth  has  been  vouch- 
safed, and  I  am  encouraged  to  use  the  Amer- 
ican prerogative  of  looking  with  my  own  eyes 
to  see  what  I  can  see. 

II 

The  aims  to  which  we  would  aspire  for  our 
sons  are  various,  and  require  a  various  civiliza- 
tion, a  manifold  education.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  our  national  life  is  not  manifold,  but 
single.  The  nation  embodies  to  an  astonishing 
degree  the  motto,  E  Pluribus  Unum.  Our 
civilization  is  single ;  it  centres  about  the  con- 
ception of  life  as  a  matter  of  industrial  energy. 
This  conception,  at  first  hazily  understood 
and  imperfectly  mastered,  has  now  been  firmly 
grasped,  and  is  incorporate  in  our  national 
civilization.  Its  final  triumph  is  due  to  the 
generation  which  has  been  educated  since  the 
Civil  War.  Under  that  guidance  material 
prosperity  has  dug  the  main  channel  for  the 
torrent  of  our  activities,  and  the  current  of 
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our  life  pours  down,  dragging  even  with  the 
wind  of  its  impetuosity  the  reluctance  and 
sluggishness  of  conservatism.  The  combina- 
tions of  business,  the  centralization  of  power, 
the  growth  of  cities,  the  facility  of  locomotion, 
have  decreed  uniformity.  Individuality,  the 
creation  of  race  and  place,  is  wrenched  from 
its  home.  The  orange-grower  from  Florida 
keeps  shop  in  Seattle,  the  schoolma'am  from 
Maine  marries  a  cow-puncher.  All  of  us,  under 
the  assimilating  influences  of  common  ends, 
assume  the  composite  type.  The  days  of  di- 
versity are  numbered.  The  Genius  of  indus- 
trial civilization  defies  the  old  rules  by  which 
life  passed  from  homogeneity  to  heterogene- 
ity; she  takes  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
—  Latin,  Teuton,  Celt,  and  Slav,  —  trims, 
lops,  and  pinches,  till  she  can  squeeze  them 
into  the  American  mould.  Miss  Wilkins's 
New  Englanders,  Bret  Harte's  miners,  Owen 
Wister's  ranchmen,  are  passing  away.  The 
variegated  surface  of  the  earth  has  lost  its 
power  over  us.  Mountain,  prairie,  and  ocean 
no  longer  mark  their  sons,  no  longer  breed 
into  them  the  sap  of  pine,  the  honey  of 
clover,  the  savor  of  salt.  This  moulding 
influence  does  its  work  thoroughly  and  well; 
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it  acts  like  that  great  process  of  nature  in  the 
insect  world  which  M.  Maeterlinck  calls  V es- 
prit de  la  ruche.  The  typical  American  be- 
comes a  power-house  of  force,  of  will,  of 
determination.  He  dissipates  no  energy;  as  a 
drill  bites  into  the  rock,  so  he  bores  into  his 
task. 

This  mighty  burst  of  American  industry  is 
as  magnificent  in  its  way  as  Elizabethan 
poetry,  or  Cinquecento  painting;  naturally 
it  excites  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  What 
brilliant  manifestation  of  energy,  of  will,  of 
courage,  of  devotion!  Willy-nilly  we  shout 
hurrah.  There  stands  America,  bare-armed, 
deep-chested,  with  neck  like  a  tower,  engaged 
in  this  superb  struggle  to  dominate  Nature 
and  put  the  elements  into  bondage  to  man.  It 
is  not  strange  that  this  spectacle  is  the  greatest 
of  influences,  drawing  the  young  like  fishes 
in  a  net.  Involuntarily  all  talents  apply  them- 
selves to  material  production.  No  wonder  that 
men  of  science  no  longer  study  Nature  for 
Nature's  sake,  they  must  perforce  put  her 
powers  into  harness;  no  wonder  that  pro- 
fessors no  longer  teach  knowledge  for  the  sake 
of  knowledge,  they  must  make  their  students 
efficient  factors  in  the  industrial  world;  no 
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wonder  that  clergymen  no  longer  preach 
repentance  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  they  must  turn  churches  into  pros- 
perous corporations,  multiplying  communi- 
cants, and  distributing  Christmas  presents  by 
the  gross.  Industrial  civilization  has  decreed 
that  statesmanship  shall  consist  of  schemes  to 
make  the  nation  richer,  that  presidents  shall 
be  elected  with  a  view  to  the  stock  market, 
that  literature  shall  keep  close  to  the  life  of 
the  average  man,  and  that  art  shall  become 
national  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff. 

The  process  of  this  civilization  is  simple: 
the  industrial  habit  of  thought  moulds  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  which  rolls  along, 
abstract  and  impersonal,  gathering  bulk,  till 
its  giant  figure  is  saluted  as  the  national  con- 
science. As  in  an  ecclesiastical  state  of  society 
decrees  of  a  council  become  articles  of  private 
faith,  and  men  die  for  homoiousian  or  elec- 
tion, so,  in  America,  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority, once  pronounced,  become  primary  rules 
of  conduct.  Take,  for  example,  the  central 
ethical  doctrine  of  industrial  thought,  namely, 
that  material  production  is  the  chief  duty  of 
man.  That  and  other  industrial  dogmas,  mar- 
shaled and  systematized,  supported  by  vigor- 
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ous  men  whose  interest  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  dogmas,  grow  and  develop  ;  they  harden 
and  petrify ;  they  attack  dissent  and  criticism. 
This  is  no  outward  habit,  but  an  inward  plas- 
ticity of  mind;  the  nervous  American  organ- 
ism draws  sunshine  and  health  from  each  new 
decree  of  public  opinion.  This  appears  in  our 
respect  for  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  in  our  submission  to  fashion ;  in  the 
individual's  indecision  and  impassivity  until 
the  round-robin  reaches  him  ;  in  the  way  that 
private  judgment  waits  upon  the  critics  and 
the  press,  while  these  hurriedly  count  noses. 
Such  a  society,  such  educating  forces,  pro- 
duce men  of  great  vigor,  virility,  and  capacity, 
but  do  not  tend  to  make  manners  and  behavior 
gracious  and  admirable,  nor  actions  just  and 
dutiful,  nor  apprehensions  which  see  life  in  its 

reality. 

Ill 

If  we  pursue  our  examination  of  the  educa- 
tional tendencies  of  our  industrial  civilization, 
we  perceive  not  only  that  they  are  single  while 
the  ends  which  we  should  seek  are  multiple, 
but  also  that  industrial  civilization,  so  far  as 
it  is  not  with  us,  is  against  us.  For,  according 
to  the  measure  in  which  industrial  interests 
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absorb  the  vital  forces  of  the  nation,  other 
interests  are  of  necessity  neglected.  This 
neglect  betrays  itself  in  feebleness,  in  mono- 
tony, in  lack  of  individuality.  Let  us  consider 
matters  which  concern  the  emotions,  religion, 
or  poetry ;  matters  which,  in  order  to  attain 
the  highest  excellence,  require  passion.  Now, 
passion  is  only  possible  when  vital  energy  is 
thrown  into  emotion,  and,  as  we  have  other 
uses  for  our  vital  energy,  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  a  dilemma:  either  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  let  our  religion  and  our 
poetry  —  and  all  our  emotional  life  —  be  with- 
out passion,  or  else  to  use  a  makeshift  in  its 
stead.  What  course  have  we  chosen?  Look 
at  our  religion ;  read  our  poetry ;  witness  our 
national  joy  expressed  in  papier-mache  arches 
and  Dewey  celebrations,  our  national  grief 
vented  in  proclamations  and  exaggeration. 
We  have  not  boldness  enough  to  fling  over- 
board our  inherited  respect  for  passion,  and 
to  proclaim  it  unnecessary  in  religion  and 
poetry,  in  grief  and  joy ;  and  so  we  cast  about 
for  a  makeshift,  and  adopt  a  conventional 
sentimentality,  we  mimic  the  expressions  of 
passion  (as  in  tableaux  an  actor  poses  for 
Laocoon),  and  combine  a  sincere  desire  to 
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ape  accurately  with  an  honest  enjoyment  in 
the  occupation.  Our  conventional  sentimen- 
tality is  the  consequence  of  economy  of  vital 
energy  in  our  emotional  life  in  order  that  we 
may  concentrate  all  our  powers  in  our  indus- 
trial life. 

Or  let  us  look  at  our  spiritual  life,  to  see 
how  that  has  been  affected  by  this  diversion 
of  vital  energy.  Spiritual  sturdiness  shows 
itself  in  a  close  union  between  spiritual  life 
and  the  ordinary  business  of  living,  while 
spiritual  feebleness  shows  itself  in  the  separa- 
tion of  spiritual  life  from  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  living.  We  get  an  inkling  of  the 
closeness  of  that  union  in  this  country  by 
considering,  for  instance,  our  conception  of 
a  nation.  In  our  hearts  we  believe  that  a 
nation  consists  of  a  multitude  of  men,  joined 
in  a  corporate  bond  for  the  increase  of  ma- 
terial well-being,  for  the  multiplication  of 
luxury,  for  the  free  play  of  energy,  at  the 
expense,  if  need  be,  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  countries  which  spare  enough  vital  energy 
from  industrial  life  to  vivify  spiritual  life, 
other  conceptions  prevail.  Mazzini  defined  a 
nation  as  a  people  united  in  a  common  duty 
toward  the  world;  he  even  asserted  that  a 
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nation  has  a  right  to  exist  only  because  it 
helps  men  to  work  together  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  Our  conception  of  a  nation  shows 
that  our  spiritual  life  holds  itself  aloof  from 
this  workaday  world  and  denies  all  concern 
with  so  terrestrial  a  thing  as  a  nation.  One 
cause  of  this  spiritual  feebleness  is  our  irreg- 
ularly developed  morality,  for  spiritual  life 
thrives  on  a  complete  and  curious  morality 
which  essays  all  tasks,  which  claims  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  things ;  but  our  morality,  shaped 
and  moulded  for  industrial  purposes,  is  un- 
even and  lopsided,  and,  as  industrial  civiliza- 
tion has  but  a  limited  use  for  morality,  asserts 
but  a  limited  jurisdiction.  It  has  certain  great 
qualities,  for  industrial  civilization  exacts  se- 
vere, if  limited,  service  from  it;  it  has  reso- 
lution, perseverance,  courage.  Subject  our 
morality  to  difficulty  or  danger,  and  it  comes 
out  triumphant ;  but  seek  of  it  service,  such  as 
some  form  of  self-abnegation,  some  devotion 
to  idealism,  which  it  does  not  understand,  and 
it  fails.  Cribbed  and  confined  by  a  narrow  mo- 
rality, our  spiritual  life  sits  like  an  absentee 
landlord,  far  from  the  turmoil  and  sweat 
of  the  day's  work,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
rigid  respectability. 
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Another  proof  of  the  lack  of  vitality  in 
the  parts  remote  from  the  national  heart  is 
our  formlessness.  An  industrial  society  is 
loath  to  spare  the  efforts  necessary  to  pro- 
duce form.  The  nice  excellencies  which  con- 
stitute form  require  an  immense  amount  of 
work.  The  nearer  the  approach  to  perfection, 
the  more  intense  is  the  labor,  the  less  obvious 
the  result,  and  to  us  who  enjoy  obvious  re- 
sults, who  delight  in  the  application  of  power 
to  obvious  physical  purposes,  the  greater 
seems  the  waste  of  effort.  The  struggles  of 
the  artist  to  bridge  the  gap  between  his 
work  and  his  idea  look  like  fantastic  writh- 
ings.  We  stare  in  troubled  amazement  at 
the  idealist :  — 

Alas,  how  is 't  with  you, 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 

Read  poetry,  as  the  material  in  which  form 
is  readily  perceived ;  if  we  pass  from  the  verse 
of  Stephen  Phillips,  of  Prudhomme,  or  of 
Carducci,  to  that  of  some  American  poet  of 
to-day,  we  experience  a  sensation  of  tepidity 
and  lassitude. 

Or,  consider  the  formlessness  of  our  man- 
ners, which  share  the  general  debility  of  our 
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non-industrial  life.  Our  morality  is  too 
cramped  to  refine  them,  our  sense  of  art 
too  rough  to  polish  them,  our  emotional  life 
too  feeble  to  endow  them  with  grace.  The 
cause  is  not  any  native  deficiency,  — "  We 
ought,"  as  Lowell  said  fifty  years  ago,  "to 
have  produced  the  finest  race  of  gentle- 
men in  the  world," —  nor  is  it  lack  of  that 
cultivation  which  comes  from  books,  but  it  is 
the  lack  of  that  education  which  a  man  ac- 
quires by  looking  on  life  as  a  whole,  by  regard- 
ing himself,  not  as  an  implement  or  tool  to 
achieve  this  or  that  particular  thing,  but  as  a 
human  being  facing  a  threefold  task,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual. 

IV 

This  rapid  evolution  of  the  industrial  type 
creates  an  unequal  development,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  contrast  between  different  sets 
of  our  ideas.  Those  ideas  which  are  used  by 
industrial  civilization  are  clear,  definite,  and 
exact,  they  show  rigorous  training  and  educa- 
tion ;  whereas  ideas  which  have  no  industrial 
function  to  perform,  being  commonly  out 
of  work,  degenerate  into  slatterns.  Industrial 
civilization  is  like  a  schoolmaster  with  a 
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hobby,  it  throws  its  pedagogical  energies  into 
the  instruction  which  it  approves,  and  slurs 
the  rest ;  in  one  part  of  the  affairs  of  life,  the 
reason,  the  understanding,  the  intelligence 
are  kept  on  the  alert,  in  another  part  no 
faculty  except  the  memory  is  used.  The 
result  is  frequent  discrepancy  between  ideas 
expressed  in  action  and  ideas  expressed  in 
language. 

This  discrepancy  appears  in  our  political 
life.  We  have  all  learned  by  heart  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  snatches  from  old 
speeches,  —  "give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death ; "  tags  from  the  Latin, — 

Victrix  causa  diis  placuit  sed  victa  Catoni ; 

and  maxims  concerning  inalienable  rights, 
natural  justice,  God's  will,  — maxims  whose 
use  is  confined  to  speech,  —  come  from  the 
memory  trippingly  to  the  tongue.  Put  us  to 
action,  make  us  do  some  political  act,  and  we 
uncover  another  set  of  maxims,  those  whose 
use  is  confined  to  action  :  "  The  industrially 
fit  ought  to  survive,"  "  The  elect  of  God  are 
revealed  by  economic  superiority,"  "  Success 
is  justified  of  her  children,"  "  The  command- 
ments of  the  majority  are  pure  and  holy." 
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If  we  are  taxed  with  the  discrepancy,  we 
stare,  and  repeat  the  contrasted  formulae,  one 
set  in  words,  the  other  in  actions;  we  are 
conscious  of  no  inconsistency,  we  will  give 
up  neither.  This  is  not  a  case  of  hypocrisy. 
We  believe  what  we  say;  for  belief  with  us 
is  not  necessarily  a  state  of  mind  which  com- 
pels action  to  accord  with  it,  but  often  an 
heirloom  to  be  treated  with  respect.  Look  at 
our  Christianity :  we  honor  riches,  oppress 
our  neighbors,  keep  a  pecuniary  account  with 
righteousness,  are  puffed  up,  seek  more  than 
our  own,  and  yet  we  honestly  insist  upon  call- 
ing ourselves  Christians. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  social  ideas.  The 
American  believes  that  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,  that  they  possess  an  inalienable 
right  to  pursue  their  own  happiness ;  but  if 
one  questions  one's  casual  neighbors  one  will 
find  a  contradiction  between  their  professed 
beliefs  and  their  real  beliefs.  They  agree  that 
men  ought  to  be  free :  but  the  employer  says 
his  workmen  .shall  not  combine  in  trades 
unions,  and  the  workman  says  all  workmen 
in  his  trade  must  belong  to  the  union.  They 
agree  that  all  men  are  equal:  but  the  man  of 
fashion  thinks  there  is  a  marked  inequality 
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between  those  whose  fathers  are  rich  and 
those  whose  fathers  are  poor;  the  Christian 
sees  an  inequality  between  himself  and  a  Jew ; 
the  Southerner  between  himself  and  a  negro ; 
the  man  of  European  birth  between  himself 
and  an  Asiatic.  Prosperous  people  in  general 
believe  their  fellow  men  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  seek  happiness,  but  deny  them  the 
right  to  seek  happiness  in  socialism. 

Take  our  practice  in  ethics.  We  believe  in 
"millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute ; "  nevertheless,  as  directors  or  stock- 
holders of  a  corporation,  we  buy  immunity 
from  hostile  legislation.  We  believe  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  but  we  use  any  means 
to  save  our  corporate  purse  from  removing 
stoves  from  our  cars,  from  putting  electric 
power  to  use  in  our  tunnels,  from  providing 
seats  for  our  shopgirls. 

This  capacity  for  self-deception  extends  far 
and  wide,  it  honeycombs  our  thoughts  and 
theories.  We  call  our  lack  of  manners  liberty, 
our  lack  of  distinction  fraternity,  our  form- 
less homogeneity  equality.  We  think  that  in- 
dustrial society,  with  its  carriere  ouverte  aux 
talents,  is  democracy;  in  fact,  it  bears  the 
relation  to  democracy  which  the  Napoleonic 
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empire  bore  to  the  ideals  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. We  are  none  the  less  honest,  —  we 
are  a  people  with  a  native  love  of  phrases. 
Phraseology  is  that  form  of  art  which  we 
understand  the  best.  We  cling  to  a  phrase 
made  by  one  of  our  patriot  fathers,  a  phrase 
of  the  best  period,  —  and  no  more  dream  of 
parting  with  it  because  it  does  not  represent 
any  living  idea  than  a  man  would  part  with 
a  Gainsborough  portrait  of  his  great-great- 
grandfather. It  is  like  an  ancestral  chair  in 
the  parlor,  not  to  be  sat  upon.  We  are  justly 
proud  of  our  heroic  maxims;  we  shall  teach 
them  to  negroes,  Filipinos,  Cubans,  perhaps 
to  the  Chinese;  we  shall  contribute  them  as 
our  fine  art  to  the  world.  Who  can  blame 
us?  We  have  had  our  Revolution,  our  strug- 
gle with  slavery ;  we  have  had  Washington 
and  Lincoln ;  we  have  had  noble  enthusiasms 
which  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  phraseology : 
and  if  we  make  parade  of  it,  if  we  sentiment- 
ally cling  to  it,  who  can  find  fault  ? 


One  has  moods,  and  as  they  shift,  the  image 
of  America  shifts  too.  At  one  time  it  appears, 
like  Frankenstein's  monster,  to  move  its  great 
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joints  and  irresistible  muscles  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ambitions  and  purposes  that  seem 
incomprehensible,  as  Hamlet's  words  about 
man  drift  through  one's  mind.  At  another 
time  it  appears  young,  brilliant,  powerful, 
flushed  with  hope,  full  of  great  projects, 
flinging  all  its  abounding  energy  into  its 
tasks,  which  to-day  are  physical,  but  to-mor- 
row shall  be  intellectual,  and  thereafter  spir- 
itual. Now  it  looks  the  danger,  and  now  the 
liberator,  of  the  world.  But  whichever  view 
is  correct,  whether  America  shall  fulfill  our 
hopes  or  our  fears,  we  are  bound  to  do  those 
humble  and  commonplace  acts  which  may 
help  our  sons  to  meet  the  difficulties  that  lie 
between  them  and  the  fulfillment  of  our  as- 
pirations for  them. 

We  see  that  absorption  of  our  energies  in 
material  labor  leaves  great  domains  of  human 
interest  uncared  for;  we  find  that  our  emo- 
tional life  is  thin,  that  our  sentimentality  is 
ubiquitous;  we  find  that  our  intelligence, 
when  not  devoted  to  business,  is  slovenly  and 
trips  us  into  self-deceit.  The  dangers  are 
plain ;  how  can  we  help  ourselves  ?  Surely 
with  such  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  will 
and  energy,  America  might  spare  a  little  to 
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free  her  from  sentimentality  and  save  her 
from  self-deceit. 

We  accept  sentimentality,  because  we  do  not 
stop  to  consider  whether  our  emotional  life  is 
worth  an  infusion  of  blood  and  vigor,  rather 
than  because  we  have  deliberately  decided 
that  it  is  not.  We  neglect  religion,  because 
we  cannot  spare  time  to  think  what  religion 
means,  rather  than  because  we  judge  it  only 
worth  a  conventional  lip  service.  We  think 
poetry  effeminate,  because  we  do  not  read 
it,  rather  than  because  we  believe  its  effect 
injurious.  We  have  been  swept  off  our  feet 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  our  industrial 
civilization,  and,  blinded  by  vanity,  we  enum- 
erate the  list  of  our  exports,  we  measure  the 
swelling  tide  of  our  material  prosperity ;  but 
we  do  not  stop  even  to  repeat  to  ourselves 
the  names  of  other  things.  If  we  were  to 
stop  and  reckon  the  values  of  idealism,  of 
religion,  of  literature,  if  we  were  to  weigh 
them  in  the  balance  against  comfort,  luxury, 
ease,  we  should  begin  to  deliberate,  and  after 
deliberation  some  of  us  would  be  converted, 
for  the  difficulty  confronting  the  typical 
American  is  not  love  of  material  things,  but 
pride  of  power.  He  deems  that  will,  force, 
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energy,  resolution,  perseverance,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  must  be  put  to  material  ends, 
and  that  whatever  may  be  the  qualities  and 
capacities  put  to  use  in  science,  philosophy, 
literature,  religion,  they  are  not  those.  Once 
persuade  him  that  will,  energy,  and  their  fel- 
low virtues  will  find  full  scope  in  those  seem- 
ingly effeminate  matters,  and  he  will  give 
them  a  share,  if  not  a  fair  share,  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  for  the  American  is  little,  if  at  all, 
more  devoted  to  luxury,  ease,  and  comfort 
than  other  men.  But  how  is  he  to  be  button- 
holed, how  is  he  to  be  held  long  enough  for 
arguments  to  be  slipped  into  his  ear?  There 
is  at  hand  the  old,  old  helper,  "  the  Cherub 
Contemplation."  By  its  help  man  —  for  it 
takes  him  upon  an  eminence  —  sees  all  the 
great  panorama  of  life  at  once,  and  discovers 
that  it  is  a  whole.  Since  the  first  conception 
of  monotheism  there  has  been  no  spiritual 
idea  equal  to  that  of  the  unity  of  life,  for 
it  asserts  that  spiritual  things  and  material 
things  are  one  and  indivisible.  Contemplation 
also  teaches  that  action  is  not  a  substitute 
for  virtue,  that  will,  resolution,  and  energy 
take  rank  according  to  their  aims;  it  leads 
man  little  by  little  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the 
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notion  that  he  ought  to  have  a  philosophy 
of  life,  and  to  live  not  unmindful  of  that 
philosophy,  for  a  philosophy,  however  imper- 
fect, is  not  likely  to  teach  him  that  happi- 
ness and  the  meaning  of  life  are  to  be  found 
only  in  industrial  matters,  and  if  it  should, 
well  and  good,  for  the  aim  of  Contemplation 
is  not  to  teach  a  man  this  belief  or  that,  but 
to  rescue  him  from  the  clutch  of  blind  social 
forces,  and  let  him  choose  his  own  path  in  life. 
As  our  sentimentality  is  a  sign  that  we 
have  neglected  great  interests  connected  with 
the  emotions,  so  our  self-deceit  is  a  sign  that 
we  have  neglected  great  interests  connected 
with  the  intellect.  If  our  minds  were  used  to 
study  not  merely  material  things,  but  also  all 
other  ideas  that  surround  and  vivify  life,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  lead  this  amphibious 
existence  of  self-deceit,  —  half  in  words  and 
half  in  deeds.  As  Contemplation  is  our  help 
to  see  life  as  a  whole,  and  our  guide  toward 
ripeness  and  completeness,  so  we  may  dis- 
cover a  help  against  self-deceit  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Discipline.  Discipline  is  the  constant 
endeavor  to  understand,  the  continual  grapple 
with  all  ideas,  the  study  of  unfamiliar  things, 
the  search  for  unity  and  truth;  it  is  the 
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spirit  which  calls  nothing  common,  which 
compels  that  deep  respect  for  this  seemingly 
infinite  universe  that  the  Bible  calls  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Discipline  turns  to  account 
all  labor,  all  experience,  all  pain;  it  is  the 
path  up  the  mountain  of  purgatory  from  the 
top  of  which  Contemplation  shows  man  life  as 
a  whole.  On  the  intellectual  side  Discipline 
teaches  us  to  keep  distinct  and  separate  the 
permanent  and  the  transitory ;  on  the  moral 
side  Discipline  teaches  us  that  right  and 
wrong  are  not  matters  of  sentimentality,  that 
will  and  energy  are  untrustworthy  guides. 
Discipline  lies  less  in  wooing  success  than 
in  marriage  to  unsuccessful  causes,  unpopular 
aims,  unflattering  ends.  Discipline  is  devotion 
to  form ;  it  teaches  that  everything,  from  clay 
to  the  thought  of  man,  is  capable  of  perfect 
form,  and  that  the  highest  purpose  of  labor 
is  to  approach  that  form.  Discipline  will 
not  let  us  narrow  life  to  one  or  two  ideas ; 
it  will  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves,  or  put 
on  the  semblance  of  joy  or  grief  like  a 
Sunday  coat. 

For  the  holy  Spirit  of  Discipline  will  flee  deceit, 

And  remove  from  thoughts  that  are  without  understanding, 

And  will  not  abide  when  unrighteousness  cometh  in. 
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Discipline  and  Contemplation  bring  life 
to  that  ripeness  which  is  the  foundation  of 
happiness,  of  righteousness,  of  great  achieve- 
ment ;  they  are  the  means  by  which,  while  we 
wait  for  the  inspiration  and  leadership  of 
great  men,  we  may  hope  to  piece  out  the  bril- 
liant but  imperfect  education  provided  by  our 
industrial  civilization,  and  help  our  sons  to 
become,  in  Lowell's  proud  words,  "  the  finest 
race  of  gentlemen  in  the  world." 


EXILE 


EXILE 

SOUTHERN  California  has  a  wonderful  cli- 
mate. Day  after  day  the  sun  rises,  makes  his 
diurnal  course,  and  sets  in  the  same  cloudless 
serenity ;  day  after  day  a  royal  blue  covers 
the  sky  from  mountain  rim  to  the  ocean's 
horizon;  night  after  night  the  stars  shine 
with  the  joy  and  freshness  of  new-created 
things.  This  immobility  of  splendor,  this  mo- 
notony of  glory,  begins  at  last  to  chafe  one's 
spirit.  Northern  inconstancy  cannot  endure 
this  sameness.  The  law  of  the  North  is  eter- 
nal flux,  —  sequence  of  seasons,  sunshine  and 
showers,  June  and  December,  clouds  and 
transparency.  We  of  the  North  are  but  aliens 
here,  temporary  sojourners;  we  cannot  be- 
come liegemen  to  the  South.  To  this  sensa- 
tion of  estrangement  upon  our  part  Califor- 
nia exhibits  absolute  indifference.  The  royal 
shapes  of  this  kingdom  —  the  proud  modula- 
tion of  the  earth  from  the  flat  borders  of  the 
placid  ocean  to  the  steep  sides  of  the  gray- 
green  Sierras,  the  rising  slopes,  the  swelling 
mounds,  the  languorous  curves  and  hollows 
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of  the  foothills  —  proclaim  haughtily,  "  Cali- 
fornia fara  da  se,"  "California  is  sufficient 
unto  herself;  stay  or  go  as  you  please."  In  her 
hospitality,  which  seemed  to  the  newcomer  so 
prodigal,  she  opened  her  lovely  arms  but  not 
her  heart.  We  are  admitted  to  her  gardens, 
to  her  outer  courts,  welcomed  to  her  fruits 
and  flowers,  the  glistening  oak  leaf  and  sil- 
very shining  olive,  to  the  music  of  the 
palm  branches  and  the  silken  fringe  of  the 
eucalyptus  acorns,  with  all  the  stately  Span- 
ish courtesy  of  this  teeming  land ;  but  the 
central  intimacy — the  inner  content,  the  com- 
plete appreciation — is  reserved  for  the  native- 
born.  California's  privacy  is  her  own,  and  the 
stranger  cannot  enter.  It  might  be  guessed, 
with  what  justice  I  cannot  tell,  that  this  last 
barrier  is  mere  illusion,  or  that  we  ourselves 
erect  it.  Perhaps  the  reserve  that  we  impute 
to  California  is  after  all  merely  our  own  de- 
ficiency; for,  in  spite  of  this  royal  reception, 
this  queenly  hospitality,  the  sojourner  from 
the  North  becomes  homesick.  California  was 
created  by  nature  in  the  full  flood  of  a  High 
Renaissance;  Genii  of  the  earth  —  a  Bonifa- 
zio,  a  Paul  Veronese — have  been  at  work, 
with  their  gaudy  beauty,  their  extravagance 
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of  color,  their  prodigal  portion  of  gorgeous- 
ness.  There  is  too  much ;  the  thinner  northern 
nature  shrinks  into  itself,  it  cannot  rest  easy 
before  this  superb  abundance,  and  hangs  back 
like  a  shy  child  when  fetched  to  a  banquet. 
The  inward  eye  turns  to  other  scenes,  to  a 
lower  scale  of  color,  a  meaner  standard  of 
beauty,  a  narrower  range  of  sensation.  This 
very  richness  keeps  reminding  us  that  we  are 
exiles. 

There  is  something  wantonly  capricious  in 
humanity.  At  home  we  are  impatient  with 
tameness  and  familiarity;  ennui — subtlest 
of  creeping  things  —  crawls  up  on  its  belly : 
"  Why  not  eat  of  the  rich  fruit  of  the  South  ?  " 
We  eat;  and  exile  is  our  punishment.  The 
stern  officer  of  retribution,  Homesickness, 
holds  up  a  picture  of  what  we  have  left.  Not 
Veronese  in  all  his  splendor  can  paint  as 
Homesickness  paints.  The  old  familiar  scenes, 
refined,  etherealized,  transfused  with  light, 
quiver  in  an  "intenser  day:"  —  the  little 
library,  its  time-stained,  finger-spotted  books, 
the  broad  windows,  the  narrow  sward,  the 
great  elm,  the  slope  down  to  the  brook,  the 
hill  beyond,  where  the  winter  sun  sets  as  if 
on  the  edge  of  Paradise.  We  hear  the  wind 
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whistling  through  the  hemlocks,  the  dogs 
jumping  and  barking,  Tom's  boots  creaking 
as  he  bears  logs  into  the  hall,  all  sweet  as 
Christmas  carols.  Household  figures  come 
like  bringers  of  a  gospel.  Neighbors  pass, — 
the  parson,  the  schoolmaster,  the  doctor,  the 
grocer's  man,  the  tinsmith's  boy,  the  school- 
girl with  her  red  muffler,  the  old  lady  across 
the  way,  the  elderly  cousin  twice  removed,  — 
all  Shakespearean  characters ;  what  life,  what 
humanity,  what  diversity,  what  subtlety,  what 
range  and  compass  of  affection  and  interest ! 
How  could  we  be  blind  to  all  this?  What 
hung  a  curtain  before  our  eyes  ?  What  put 
poison  into  familiarity?  Why  can  we  not 
perceive  the  worth  of  all  our  common  things 
without  its  being  necessary  that  the  genius 
of  life  should  take  pain  or  sin  "to  stab  our 
spirits  broad  awake  "  ?  Is  this  numbness,  this 
blank  stupidity,  the  work  of  the  heart  or  of 
the  head;  is  it  egotism,  fed  on  idleness  and 
vulgarity,  or  is  it  the  darkness  of  unimagina- 
tion?  Sometimes  we  do  not  open  our  eyes  to 
the  beauty  of  home  until  death  has  cut  into 
it  and  marred  it  forever ;  no  man  can  be  too 
grateful  to  the  genius  of  life  that  she  wakes 
him  up  by  the  gentler  stab  of  exile.  Yet  exile 
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though  beneficent  is  stern;  it  makes  its  les- 
sons effective.  The  vision  of  beauty  left  be- 
hind brings  inseparably  with  it  the  conscious 
pain  of  absence.  The  exile  cannot  forget  his 
maim. 

But  all  exiles  are  not  to  blame.  Some  are 
banished  by  the  tyrant,  ill  health ;  some  by 
that  other  tyrant,  poverty;  and  in  old  days 
some  were  banished  by  a  tyrant  king  or  dem- 
agogue. It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good ;  and  readers  have  got  much  good  from 
that  institution  of  exile.  Some  of  the  most 
touching  pages  of  poetry  are  due  to  it.  At 
times  one  grasps  at  the  idea  of  banishing  all 
our  poets  to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 
What  is  more  loaded  with  feeling  than  Dante's 
lines :  — 

Thou  shalt  leave  everything  loved  most  dearly  ; 
Thou  shalt  prove  how  salt  the  taste 
Of  another  man's  bread,  how  hard  a  path  it  is 
To  go  up  and  down  another  man's  stairs. 

In  those  days  exile  was  a  serious  matter.  The 
exile  lost  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  must 
earn  his  salt  bread  as  best  he  might ;  and  the 
very  narrowness  of  his  country,  a  few  acres 
within  encircling  walls  and  a  few  square 
miles  round  about,  gave  love  of  it  an  intens- 
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ity  that  such  men  as  we,  whose  country  is  a 
continent,  cannot  understand.  His  fellow 
citizens  were  all  individuals ;  he  knew  all  the 
members  of  his  guild,  all  the  prosperous 
merchants,  all  the  great  families,  the  Uberti, 
the  Donati,  the  Cavalcanti,  the  Guidi,  the 
Lamberti,  their  fortresses,  their  men-at-arms, 
their  varlets,  their  link-bearers,  the  iron-work 
on  their  gates,  the  machicolations  on  their 
turrets,  their  incomes,  their  spendings,  their 
animosities  and  affections.  One  thinks  with 
a  chill  of  that  winter  day  on  which  Dante 
was  banished  from  Florence,  when  he  left 
wife  and  children,  the  familiar  walls,  the  oft- 
trodden  streets,  the  well-known  fields,  the 
olive  orchards,  the  color-loving  waters  of  the 
Arno,  when  he  looked  for  the  last  time  on 
the  sweep  of  hills  that  half  girdle  Florence 
from  San  Miniato  to  Fiesole.  From  his  grief 
and  anger,  better  than  from  all  the  historians, 
we  learn  what  Florence  was,  with  her  well- 
beloved  baptistery,  her  churches,  her  towers, 
her  pride  in  herself  and  her  children's  pride 
in  her. 

Ungrateful  Florence,  Dante  sleeps  afar, — 

he  would  not  go  back  unless  he  should  receive 
the  poet's  crown  in  all  honor  from  his  self- 
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humbling  fellow  citizens ;  and  the  Florentines 
displayed  no  tendency  toward  self-humilia- 
tion. 

Loneliness  is  the  most  poignant  of  sorrows, 
and  the  exile  in  California  longs  for  sympathy 
and  the  company  of  other  exiles  as  lonely  as 
he.  I  betook  myself  to  my  one  source  of 
comfort,  my  landlord's  library,  and  looked 
over  the  shelves  to  find  some  companion  for 
my  mood,  but  except  for  Dante  and  a  few 
lines  in  Shakespeare  I  found  little.  There  was 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  story  of  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country,"  but  that  did  not  square 
with  my  humor.  At  last  I  found,  tucked 
away  on  a  lower  shelf  with  sundry  Latin 
school  books,  an  Ovid.  The  words  "  Allen  & 
Greenough"  were  a  talisman  to  evoke  long 
slumbering  memories.  At  Harvard  College, 
in  a  time  midway  between  nearness  and  real 
remoteness,  there  used  to  be  a  course  in 
Latin,  known  as  Latin  II;  twice  a  week  a  lot 
of  boys  struggled  with  the  colloquies  be- 
tween Davos  and  Geta,  as  those  two  slaves 
for  their  part  struggled  to  unravel  the  snarl 
in  which  their  gay  young  masters,  Romanized 
Greeks  swaggering  in  Athens,  had  tangled 
their  sweethearts,  their  fathers,  and  them- 
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selves.  Terence's  cribbed  plots  and  borrowed 
characters,  the  old  jokes  and  simulations  of 
merriment,  were  a  very  lugubrious  business 
between  lectures;  but  when  the  boys  had 
trooped  in  and  ranged  themselves  noisily  on 
the  benches,  had  rotated  like  little  dogs  pre- 
paring to  lie  down,  had  kicked  their  nearest 
neighbors,  had  gazed  about  to  see  who  was 
cutting  and  who  had  his  trot  beneath  his 
desk;  when  the  preliminary  five  minutes  for 
adjustment  of  mind  and  body  were  up,  a 
pleasant  voice  from  the  professor's  desk  asked 
Mr.  X  if  he  would  render  in  English  such 
and  such  a  scene.  Mr.  X  mumbled  a  few 
words,  fumbled  for  his  trot,  tried  to  catch  a 
whisper  from  behind,  and  flunked.  At  this 
the  professor,  in  his  pleasant  voice,  as  if  it 
were  his  turn  to  take  up  a  thread  most  satis- 
factorily left  by  Mr.  X,  began  to  read  in 
capital  vernacular  the  old  Roman  dialogue, 
blending  slang  and  colloquial  phrases  very 
much  as  certain  notable  dramatis  personce 
of  Harvard  at  that  time  used  to  do,  —  Con- 
nors the  dog  fancier,  Horace  the  Express- 
man, Billy  the  Postman,  —  and  threw  a  glow 
of  humor  from  his  genial  face  over  all  the 
scene,  until  the  poor  old  Latin  mummies  rose 
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up,  limbered  out,  and  walked.  It  was  indeed 
a  miracle;  and  in  this  care-dispelling,  kindly 
way  Professor  Greenough  went  through  life. 
The  reminiscences  suggested  by  the  words 
"Allen  &  Greenough"  seemed  to  bring  Ovid 
nearer;  and  yet  what  had  I  to  do  with  the 
old  Roman  rhymester,  with  his  hexameters 
and  pentameters,  his  "  Metamorphoses  "  and 
"  Ars  Amatoria"?  However,  as  I  met  no  other 
exile,  I  picked  him  up,  Publius  Ovidius  Naso. 
He  told  his  own  story.  He  was  a  fashionable 
poet  in  Rome  "  under  the  good  Augustus." 
His  father,  a  gentleman  of  birth,  brought  his 
two  sons  to  Rome  to  be  educated.  Both  were 
intended  for  political  careers,  and  both  studied 
accordingly;  but  Publius  dawdled  over  verses. 
The  paternal  warning  was  in  vain.  "  Studium 
quid  inutile  temptas?  Why  waste  your  time 
over  that  stuff?  Even  Homer  did  not  leave 
a  penny."  But  Publius  "  lisped  in  numbers 
for  the  numbers  came,"  and  when  his  brother 
died  he  could  afford  temptare  inutile  studium. 
He  frequented  the  older  poets.  He  had  the 
honor  to  read  Macer's  verses  in  manuscript. 
Propertius  and  he  belonged  to  the  same  club ; 
Ponticus,  famous  for  his  epic,  and  Bassus  for 
his  iambics,  were  his  chums.  There  is  great 
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autumnal  pathos  in  this  casual  reference  to 
forgotten  names,  like  that  when  looking  at 
urns  discovered  in  a  catacomb;  the  pleasure 
of  affection,  the  pride  of  intimacy,  the  joy  of 
youth  and  poetry,  all  obliterated  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  none  but  a  few  students 
(studiosi  comati]  to  read  even  their  names. 
Ovid  saw  the  great  Virgil  —  Vergilium  vidi 
tantum  —  and  listened  to  Horace  recite  his 
odes.  Tibullus,  to  his  regret,  had  died  before 
his  day.  And  as  Ovid  grew  in  distinction  the 
younger  poets  frequented  him  in  their  turn. 
It  was  a  careless  time.  The  riches  of  the 
world  flowed  into  Rome,  —  taxes,  tribute, 
slaves,  merchants,  officials,  proselytizing 
priests,  appellants,  country  gentlemen,  pro- 
vincial aristocrats,  foreign  princes,  remote 
ambassadors;  in  this  hothouse  of  peace  and 
conquest  palaces,  temples,  forums,  arches, 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  The  flash  and 
flare  of  newly  acquired  riches,  the  push  of 
social  life,  the  fever  of  Caesarian  fortune,  the 
dashing  naughtiness  of  the  Princess  Julia, 
made  fashion  very  gay.  Many  a  time  the 
young  poets  watched  the  rising  sun  gild  the 
roof  of  the  Capitol.  Ovid  was  in  the  thick 
of  amusement.  He  wrote  his  "Amores,"  be- 
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sides  other  amatory  verse  which  in  soberer 
moments  he  concluded  to  burn;  he  made 
songs  in  honor  of  Corinna  (was  she  the 
Princess  Julia  ?)  that  were  sung  throughout 
the  town.  His  heart,  he  says,  was  very  sus- 
ceptible. To  induce  him  to  settle  down, 
his  parents  got  him  a  "worthless,  useless 
wife."  That  union  was  brief;  his  second 
wife,  though  blameless,  was  also  transitory ; 
but  the  third  was  a  true  and  loyal  companion. 
At  fifty  he  was  a  prosperous  gentleman,  a 
grandfather ;  his  house  was  near  the  Capitol ; 
his  poems  were  famous  throughout  the  Roman 
world,  familiar  to  all  the  city ;  he  himself 
was  the  centre  of  literary  society ;  suddenly 
the  god,  Caesar  Augustus,  hurled  his  thunder- 
bolt, and  Ovid  was  banished  for  life  to  the 
borders  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  cause  of  his  banishment  —  "folly, 
error,  not  willful  wrong-doing" — was,  he 
says,  known  to  everybody,  but  discretion  keeps 
him  from  mentioning  it.  It  could  not  have 
been  political,  for  no  one  profited  by  politi- 
cal stability  more  than  Ovid ;  it  could  hardly 
have  been  making  love  to  Princess  Julia, 
for  she  was  now  forty-six  years  old,  had  been 
married  successively  to  the  three  heirs  to  the 
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throne,  Marcellus,  Agrippa,  and  Tiberius, 
had  grown-up  children,  and  had  herself  been 
banished  eleven  years  before.  Perhaps  he 
knew  too  much  about  Princess  Julia  the 
younger,  and  her  reckless  doings.  The  blow 
was  wholly  unexpected.  "  When  the  memory 
of  that  most  wretched  night,  my  last  in  the 
City,  comes  to  me,  even  now  tears  drop  from 
my  eyes.  The  day  was  close  at  hand  on 
which  Caesar  commanded  me  to  leave  the 
furthest  bounds  of  Italy;  my  mind  was  not 
ready,  nor  had  I  time,  to  prepare  what  was 
needed.  I  was  not  able  to  think  of  choosing 
servants  or  an  attendant ;  I  had  no  clothes 
nor  belongings  fit  for  exile.  I  was  paralyzed, 
like  a  man  struck  by  lightning.  When  at 
last  grief  cleared  my  mind  and  I  had  fully 
come  to  my  senses,  I  bade  a  last  good-by  to  my 
sorrowing  friends,  of  whom  (the  many  a  little 
while  ago)  were  left  but  two.  My  wife  clung 
to  me  and  wept  more  bitterly  than  I ;  tears 
rained  down  her  cheeks.  My  daughter  was 
far  away  in  Africa,  and  did  not  know  my 
fate.  All  over  the  house  was  wailing  and 
sobbing ;  it  was  like  a  death  scene,  every  cor- 
ner of  the  house  was  wet  with  tears.  The 
sounds  of  men  and  dogs  (voices  of  the  day) 
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died  away;  the  moon  drove  her  chariot  on 
high ;  by  her  light  I  saw  the  Capitol  close  by 
my  house  (bootless  proximity)  and  said,  'Ye 
Gods  whose  house  is  next  to  mine,  ye  Temples 
that  I  shall  never  see  again,  ye  Gods  of  Great 
Rome,  whom  I  must  leave,  farewell  forever.' 
I  prayed  a  prayer  to  the  Gods;  my  wife 
prayed  many,  interrupting  them  with  sobs. 
Stretched  by  our  hearth,  her  hair  all  down, 
she  kissed  the  dead  embers  with  tremulous 
lips  and  prayed  the  household  gods  futile 
prayers  for  her  lost  husband.  Then  precipi- 
tate night  cut  short  my  dallying.  .  .  .  How 
often  did  I  say,  when  they  bade  me  hurry, 
'Why  urge  me?  think  whither  I  go,  think 
what  I  go  from .'  .  .  .  Three  times  I  reached 
the  door,  three  times  turned  back.  ...  I, 
living,  must  leave  forever  my  living  wife, 
my  home,  my  kind  and  loyal  household,  my 
friends  whom  I  have  loved  like  a  brother, 
hearts  linked  to  mine  by  a  heroic  faith.  One 
more  embrace  while  it  is  possible.  .  .  .  I  went 
as  if  I  left  my  body ;  she,  weighed  down  by 
grief,  fell  fainting  in  the  house." 

Poor  fellow ;  luxury,  flattery,  good  cheer, 
a  house  in  town,  a  villa  in  the  country,  trained 
servants,  jolly  companions,  fellow  poets,  ama- 
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tory  verses,  had  not  stored  up  any  two-o'clock- 
in-the-morning  courage.  The  voyage  through 
the  ^Egean  Sea  and  the  Hellespont,  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  terrifying  in 
itself ;  and  Tomi,  a  little  town  on  the  edge 
of  the  world,  was  peopled  by  Barbarian  fish- 
ermen, Greek  traders,  Thracian  peasants,  Sar- 
matian  boors.  The  Danube  froze  in  winter, 
and  Ovid  constantly  expected  hostile  tribes  to 
make  forays  across  the  ice.  In  fact,  Tomi  was 
somewhat  like  Detroit  in  Pontiac's  time. 
"Here,  although  my  neighbors'  weapons 
ring  in  my  ears,  I  lighten  my  hard  lot  as 
much  as  I  can  by  poetry.  For,  though  there 
is  no  one  to  hear  it,  yet  even  so  I  cheat  and 
pass  the  time.  That  I  am  alive  and  can  bear 
these  hardships  I  must  thank  you,  Goddess  of 
poetry;  you  comfort  me ;  you  are  my  ease  from 
care;  you  are  medicine  to  my  blood;  you  are 
my  guide  and  friend ;  you  snatch  me  from 
the  Danube  and  give  me  a  place  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Helicon."  One  can  imagine  the  luck- 
less Roman,  shivering  in  rough  bearskin 
coat,  only  his  face  out,  his  breath  frozen  on 
his  beard,  as  he  shuffled  through  the  mud  and 
snow,  with  images  of  Rome  engraven  on  his 
heart,  —  the  gold-topped  Capitol  on  its  high 
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eminence,  the  Forum  Romanum,  the  Temple 
of  Julius,  the  triumphal  arch  of  Augustus, 
the  Shrine  of  Vesta,  the  Sacra  Via  still  echo- 
ing to  Horace's  feet,  the  stately  palace  of 
the  Emperor  on  the  Palatine.  Every  day  and 
night  he  thought  of  his  faithful  wife ;  and 
he  composed  an  epitaph  for  her  to  put  on  his 
tomb,  if  his  ashes  should  have  the  fortune  to 
be  taken  home :  — 

Here  lies  the  poet  of  Love  and  Coquetry, 
Ovid,  who  died  from  fault  of  his  owu  wit ; 
Forbear  not,  Passer-by,  if  thou  hast  loved, 
To  say,  "  Soft  rest  his  bones." 

Ovid  was  no  hero.  Cato  or  Marcus  Brutus 
would  not  have  found  the  Black  Sea  border 
so  barren.  "The  mind  is  its  own  place;" 
their  Lares  and  Penates  would  have  gone  with 
them.  But  his  exile  is  a  mere  allegory  to  teach 
us  patience. 

Exile  is  the  course  of  life,  —  so  wills  the 
Omnipotent,  —  only  for  most  of  us  it  is  a 
gradual  process.  Life  is  one  long  series  of 
bans.  First  we  are  banished  from  babyhood, 
that  wonderful  time  in  which  every  minute 
brings  its  miracle,  in  which  a  ministering  an- 
gel, with  those  slender,  delicate,  flowerlike 
implements  of  love,  that  men  call  hands,  is 
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our  constant  slave ;  in  the  morning  she  be- 
gins, undoes  the  robes  in  which  it  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  while  away  the  night,  and 
plunges  us  into  a  glorious  pond,  placidly  trans- 
parent on  its  milk-white  bed,  in  which  is  the 
most  marvelous  playfellow,  soft,  clear,  and 
friendly;  this  playfellow  waits  till  we  give 
the  signal  for  the  game,  then  splashes,  dashes, 
giggles,  rollicks,  and,  when  we  pound  it  and 
slap  it,  throws  back  into  our  faces  little,  glit- 
tering, rainbow-hued  diamonds,  soft  and  fresh 
as  kisses.  To  all  this  we  bid  farewell  forever. 
Next  we  are  banished  from  our  youth,  from 
the  nimbleness,  the  merriment,  the  infinity, 
the  nobleness  of  boyhood.  That  was  the  great 
Patria,  a  very  Rome,  filled  with  heroic  fig- 
ures. Who  does  not  remember,  when  he  first 
went  to  school,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
football  field  and  watching  the  godlike  heroes 
play?  There  Hector,  head  down,  all  splashed 
with  mud,  his  cheeks  scarlet,  his  nose 
scratched,  his  jersey  torn,  dashed  towards  the 
Grecian  goal ;  there  mighty  Achilles  tackled 
and  threw  him;  there  Diomede,  Ajax,  and 
Menelaus  charged  the  Trojan  squad,  while 
crafty  Ulysses  punted  from  behind,  and  Aga- 
memnon yelled  his  angry  orders.  Never  again 
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will  the  world  be  so  full  of  demigods.  From 
these  heroic  scenes  the  luckless  boy  was  ban- 
ished. His  next  exile  was  from  the  glorious 
kingdom  of  romance ;  there  on  the  edge  of 
the  sacred  grove,  his  breath  held  in,  his  heart 
beating  hard,  he  saw — miracle  of  miracles  — 
creatures,  seemingly  human  and  yet  not  boys, 
surely  divine,  Diana  and  her  nymphs.  He 
built  an  altar  on  the  spot,  and  offered  up  his 
soul.  Then  came  the  stern  decree ;  and  so  life 
makes  its  stages.  We  bid  farewell  to  the  sun- 
kissed  top  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  shining  tri- 
umphantly over  a  world  of  gayety  and  joy, 
shining  in  different  to  our  departure ;  we  kiss 
the  dying  embers  of  our  sacred  hearths ;  we 
eat  the  salt  bread  and  climb  the  steep,  steep 
stairs  of  exile.  Is  there  no  help  ?  Has  Caesar 
Augustus  power  over  all  things?  Can  he  ban- 
ish us  from  "  everything  most  dearly  loved  "  ? 
At  the  very  time  that  poor  Ovid  was  eating 
out  his  heart  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
there  was  a  little  boy  teaching  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  fruit  of  his  teaching 
was  the  abolition  of  exile,  for  he  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within 
us.  It  is  an  idea  born  of  love ;  and,  for  the 
children  of  the  spirit  of  God,  it  is  truth.  But 
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we,  children  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  have 
no  such  kingdom  within  us.  Within  is  empti- 
ness ;  and  so,  without,  we  are  slaves  to  incon- 
stancy. We  proceed  from  change  to  change, 
seeking  peace ;  but  place  brings  no  comfort, 
time  brings  no  consolation.  We  have  lost  and 
flung  away  our  beliefs,  but  we  cannot  pluck 
from  our  hearts  the  seeds  that  conscious- 
ness of  mortality  has  planted  there ;  we 
are  haunted  by  a  voice,  —  Omnia  vanitas 
prceter  amare  Deum  et  illi  solo  servire. 
(Is  Christ  or  is  Death  the  God  whom  we 
ignorantly  worship  ?)  For  those  who  hear 
that  voice  there  is  no  ease  in  restlessness,  no 
calm  in  change.  Wherever  they  go,  they  feel 
that  they  are  strangers  and  pilgrims. 

The  pagans  enjoyed  a  cheerful,  careless, 
animal  content ;  they  did  not  kneel,  they 
stood  on  their  feet  erect,  they  were  playmates 
of  the  gods  and  shared  the  Olympian  disre- 
gard of  morbid  perplexities,  sympathies,  and 
aspirations.  Ovid  had  no  sickly  perturbations, 
no  uncertain  hopes;  his  one  desire  was  as 
clear  and  definite  as  Caesar's  head  on  a  freshly- 
minted  coin.  Rome  was  his  heaven. 

California  is  pagan,  too.  When  the  sun 
sets  and  the  dying  day  shakes  its  departing 
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glories  from  sea  to  beach,  from  beach  to  field, 
from  field  to  mountain,  the  Franciscan  monks 
(poor  exiles  from  the  past)  creep  out  of  their 
Missions  and  sing,  Ave  Maria;  but  Cali- 
fornia laughs.  The  Sierras,  the  foothills,  the 
flowering  slopes,  the  blossoming  orchards, 
the  budding  gardens,  laugh  to  the  blue 
waters,  and  the  sparkling  waves  laugh  back. 
The  oranges  laugh  in  their  orchards,  the 
lemons  in  their  dark  green  leaves,  the  olives 
in  their  silver  gray,  the  guava  and  the  plum 
tree,  the  passion-flower,  the  honeysuckle,  the 
white  rose,  the  violet,  and  the  lily.  They  have 
no  compassion,  no  longings  for  the  impossible, 
no  fears  of  the  unknown ;  they  live  in  the 
full  glow  of  the  radiant  present,  and  laugh. 
They  do  not  worship  the  Virgin ;  they  claim 
no  kinship  with  Christ.  Their  mother  is  the 
foam-born  goddess  of  passion  :  — 

Not  as  thine,  not  as  thine  was  our  mother  —  a  blossom  of 
flowering  seas, 

For  thine  came  pale  and  a  maiden,  and  sister  to  sorrow  ; 

but  ours, 

Her  deep  hair  heavily  laden  with  odor  and  color  of  flowers, 
White  rose  of  the  rose-white  water,  a  silver  splendor,  a 

flame, 
Bent  down  unto  us  that  besought  her,  and  earth  grew 

sweet  with  her  name. 
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For  thine  came  weeping,  a  slave  among  slaves,  and  re- 
jected; but  she 

Came  flushed  from  the  full-flushed  wave,  and  imperial, 
her  foot  on  the  sea. 

And  the  wonderful  waters  knew  her,  the  winds  and  the 
viewless  ways, 

And  the  roses  grew  rosier,  and  bluer  the  sea-blue  stream 
of  the  bays. 

But  the  thin-blooded  exile  from  the  North, 
as  he  hears  this  exultant  cry  of  passionate 
life,  shrinks  within  himself,  bows  his  head, 
and  murmurs  with  his  lips,  Ave  Maria ! 
Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  for  thy 
Son  had  compassion  on  the  exile  and  gave 
him  the  promise,  the  hope, — the  illusion? 
—  of  a  home. 
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A  REPROACH  of  monotony,  of  failure  to  pro- 
duce effects  that  quicken  the  imagination,  is 
often  made  against  this  country ;  and  the  re- 
proach, no  doubt,  is  in  a  measure  true.  There 
is  always  rawness,  want  of  perspective,  lack 
of  composition,  where  the  great  artist,  Time, 
has  not  been  long  at  work.  Time  changes 
every  aspect,  but  he  has  freest  scope  in  his- 
tory. Here  he  diminishes  and  rubs  out,  or  in- 
creases and  lifts  into  bold  relief ;  he  disentan- 
gles his  favorites  from  the  many  and  sets  them 
full  in  the  foreground  of  attention,  as  if  there 
had  been  but  a  few  dozen  men  since  the  world 
began.  So  we  may  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
centuries  the  history  of  America  will  be  as 
interesting,  as  individual,  as  striking  to  the 
imagination,  as  that  of  Europe  ;  and  that  our 
heroic  age,  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  will 
be  as  epical  as  the  struggle  round  Troy.  But 
first  much  must  be  forgotten  :  the  lesser  men 
whose  memories  love  and  pride  have  guarded 
must  be  sacrificed  to  oblivion ;  thousands  of 
gallant  men  must  be  left  to  nameless  graves, 
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serving  merely  as  numbers  to  magnify  the 
glory  of  Time's  favorites.  Time  will  not  botch 
his  canvas  with  crowded  figures ;  he  chooses 
only  such  as  can  be  readily  moulded  into  some 
beautiful,  imaginative,  or  heroic  figure. 

Among  such  figures,  if  one  dare  prophesy, 
will  be  that  of  Charles  Russell  Lowell.  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Emerson,1  by  means  of  a  hand- 
ful of  letters  and  the  briefest  of  biographies, 
shows  how  Lowell  already  begins  to  detach 
himself  from  hundreds  as  brave  as  he,  and  to 
stand  out  in  simple  beauty,  like  one  of  the 
figures  of  ancient  Greece. 

In  his  background  Mr.  Emerson  sketches 
that  delightful  group  of  young  men,  Shaw, 
Barlow,  Higginson,  Hallowell,  Forbes,  Rus- 
sell, as  well  as  the  larger  figures  of  Mr.  John 
Murray  Forbes  and  Governor  Andrew ;  but 
none  of  these,  except  perhaps  Shaw,  has  the 
classic  quality  of  Lowell.  Lowell  shows  the 
large  freedom  of  the  heroic  age.  He  had  no 
false  modesty,  no  unnerving  doubts,  no  skep- 
tical theories,  no  sickly  conscience.  Leonidas 
did  not  stop  to  wonder  whether  Asiatic  civi- 

1  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Russell  Lowell.  By 
Edward  W.  Emerson.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1907. 
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lization  might  be  better  for  Greece  and  for 
the  world;  he  did  not  weigh  life  against 
honor,  nor  hesitate  to  leave  forever  the  fair 
face  of  his  Spartan  wife,  the  race,  the  chase, 
the  colors  of  morning  on  the  Spartan  hills ; 
he  followed  the  high  call  of  Fate  and  became 
immortal.  Such  a  figure  is  Lowell.  His  hon- 
esty, his  manly  innocence,  his  unswerving 
faith,  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  erect, 
young  figure,  full-facing  duty,  and  his  early 
death,  are  the  stuff  that  Time  the  artist  loves. 
He  was  quite  free  from  the  straiter  elements 
in  New  England  tradition.  To  do,  Troieiv,  was 
his  purpose,  to  do  on  that  ideal  plane  where 
the  worker,  7701177175,  is  a  poet.  He  had  the 
simple  idea  that  every  man  must  do  what  work 
he  can  in  the  labor  of  life,  come  what  may. 
"My  ambition,"  he  says,  "is  to  keep  up  my 
power  of  work,  to  be  able  to  toil  terribly,  as 
Emerson  says  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  for  this 
I  am  always  training."  He  rejoiced  in  the 
fact  that  the  real  rewards  of  labor  are  spir- 
itual. When  twenty  he  wrote,  "  The  happiest 
afternoon  I  ever  knew  —  I  use  the  word  hap- 
piest in  its  highest  sense  —  was  passed  at  an 
open  window,  the  first  of  the  season,  filing 
away  on  cast  iron.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  repay 
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a  man  for  what  he  has  done  well  except  the 
doing  of  it.  ...  The  Heroes  of  the  world  have 
certainly  needed  work  and  had  it  and  done  it 
well,  and  it  is  Heroes  that  we  must  try  to  be." 
Yet  there  was  no  touch  of  Puritan  self-suffi- 
ciency. During  the  war  he  wrote,  "I  have 
begun  of  late  to  doubt  seriously  whether  I 
ever  did  anything  right;"  and  later,  "I  am 
content  not  to  look  ahead  very  much,  but  to 
remain  here  quietly  drilling." 

His  valor  was  of  a  similar  simple,  integral 
character.  The  surgeon  of  his  regiment  says 
of  him  in  the  field,  "Such  a  noble  scorn  of 
death  and  danger  they  [his  men]  never  saw 
before,  and  it  inspired  them  with  a  courage 
that  quailed  at  nothing.  You  may  believe  that 
my  personal  regard  for  Colonel  Lowell  colors 
this  a  little.  You  are  mistaken ;  it  is  temper- 
ate and  reliable."  While  Lowell  lay  stretched 
on  a  table,  just  before  his  death,  paralyzed 
from  the  shoulders  down,  one  of  his  officers 
was  lying  near  him,  dying,  and  oppressed  by 
the  agony  of  death.  Lowell  said  to  him,  "  I 
have  always  been  able  to  count  on  you,  you 
were  always  brave.  Now  you  must  meet  this 
as  you  have  the  other  trials  —  be  steady  —  I 
count  on  you."  In  the  presence  of  death  he 
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shared  with  his  comrade  his  own  courage.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  when  he  passed  the  cup  of 
water  to  the  dying  man  on  the  field  of  Zut- 
phen,  thought  of  the  man's  corporal  pain ; 
Lowell  thought  of  the  dying  soldier's  honor. 

Lowell's  courage  was  not  that  of  the  mere 
warrior,  rejoicing  in  fight,  like  Diomede  or 
Ajax.  He  took  his  part  in  the  war  with  the 
simple  idea  that  in  the  eternal  strife  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  a  man  must  take 
sides.  He  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  I  fancy  you 
feel  much  as  I  do  about  the  profitableness  of 
a  soldier's  life,  and  would  not  think  of  trying 
it,  were  it  not  for  a  muddled  and  twisted  idea 
that  somehow  or  other  this  fight  is  going  to 
be  one  in  which  decent  men  ought  to  engage 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  —  I  use  the  word 
in  its  ordinary  sense.  .  .  .  There  are  nobler 
things  to  be  done  in  this  country  than  fight- 
ing." 

Mr.  Emerson  sets  Lowell's  character  into 
high  relief  by  showing  us  the  deep  and  varied 
happiness  that  he  renounced.  He  knew  the 
sweetest  life  had  to  give ;  he  knew  it,  deeply 
enjoyed  it,  and  gave  it  up.  He  took  pleasure 
in  many  things.  He  appreciated  the  loveliness 
of  the  earth.  In  Florence  he  writes,  "  Here 
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am  I  with  a  stock  of  cheerfulness  so  great 
that  my  spirits  verge  on  the  idiotic;"  in 
Paris,  "  Blessed  be  the  man  that  invented 
words  !  I  have  enjoyed  Paris.  I  have  enjoyed 
immensely  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  gar- 
den —  Titian  and  Giorgione  are  as  great  in 
France  as  in  Italy ; "  in  Venice,  "  Yesterday, 
too,  how  could  I  write  ?  I  had  just  come  from 
a  picture  by  Tintoretto,  a  Venus  and  Bac- 
chus, which  ...  I  might  almost  take  as  my 
aim,  my  ideal  in  life — and  certainly  it  did 
give  me  a  push,  a  swing,  which  I  think  I 
shall  never  entirely  lose.  The  figure  of  Venus 
fills  the  same  place  in  my  idea  of  life  that  the 
Venus  of  Milo  does  in  my  religion."  He  en- 
joyed the  exercise  of  the  mind,  reading  Kant, 
Darwin,  Buckle,  Goethe,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and 
the  Elizabethan  poets.  He  could  speak  French 
and  Italian,  and  read  German  and  Spanish. 
He  loved  horses  and  dogs ;  "  Dogs  are  my 
weakness."  But  chief  in  his  happiness  were  his 
friends,  and  the  great  affections  of  life.  To 
his  mother  he  wrote,  "  Try  and  help  me  to  be 
a  little  more  like  what  you  saw  me  as  a  little 
child.  .  .  .  You  must  remember  when  you 
are  well,  I  am  well ;  you  are  the  very  root  of 
my  life  now,  and  will  be  perhaps  forever." 
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About  a  year  before  his  death  he  married 
Miss  Josephine  Shaw,  sister  of  Colonel  Rob- 
ert Gould  Shaw.  "  In  these  times,"  he  said, 
"  weddings  are  what  they  should  be,  quiet, 
simple,  and  sacred."  From  the  front  he  wrote 
to  her,  "  I  don't  want  to  be  shot  till  I  Ve  had 
a  chance  to  come  home.  I  have  no  idea  that 
I  shall  be  hit,  but  I  want  so  much  not  to  be 
now,  that  it  sometimes  frightens  me."  Yet 
when  Mrs.  Lowell  made  plans  for  them  after 
the  war,  for  travels  in  Italy  or  Egypt,  he 
answered,  "  We  do  not  own  ourselves,  and 
have  no  right  even  to  wish  ourselves  out 
of  harness." 

He  was  killed  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine ; 
she,  then  twenty  years  old,  lived  on  for  forty- 
one  years,  living  as  her  husband  had  lived, 
spending  herself  in  service,  free  from  care  for 
self,  free  from  all  that  could  cloud  or  obscure 
the  nobility  of  life.  While  she  lived  she  was 
so  light-hearted,  so  interested  in  all  sorts  of 
things,  so  loving  in  all  human  relations,  so 
careful  of  little  duties,  and  took  so  much  de- 
light in  the  daily  joys  and  recreations  of  life, 
that,  blinded  by  the  mere  pleasure  of  her 
presence,  one  did  not  wholly  realize  the  sim- 
ple, heroic  lines  of  her  character.  It  is  death, 
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and  death  only,  that  reveals  the  full  nobility 
of  a  life.  Her  husband  had  felt  the  great  law 
of  human  gravitation  impelling  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  humanity ;  so  did  she.  Semper  gau- 
dens  in  Domino  she  went  about  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  right  wrongs,  to  succor  those 
in  tribulation,  to  comfort  the  weak-hearted, 
to  raise  up  those  that  had  fallen,  just  as  if 
it  were  ordinary  business.  Mr.  Felix  Adler 
applied  to  her  a  phrase  from  one  of  Longfel- 
low's poems,  "  The  Lady  with  the  Lamp ; " 
it  was  a  happy  phrase  to  choose.  The  lamp 
which  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  held  shed  its 
own  light  on  the  objects  it  shone  upon  ;  in 
that  light  the  refined  became  more  refined, 
while  the  coarse,  the  vulgar,  the  mean,  lost 
something  of  their  baseness,  and  not  in  that 
moment  only,  for  the  lamp  was  a  magic  lamp, 
and  where  its  light  had  fallen  something  lu- 
minous remained  forever.  Her  story  should 
be  told,  like  the  reminiscences  of  St.  Francis 
by  his  disciples,  in  "  Fioretti," —  little  flowers 
of  memory  and  imagination  that  blossom  out 
of  affection.  Her  visits  to  the  needy,  to  grief- 
stricken  women,  to  unfortunate  girls,  her 
efforts  that  the  insane  should  be  kindly  and 
carefully  tended,  that  alms  to  the  poor  should 
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do  all  good  and  no  harm,  that  employers  and 
laborers  should  deal  fairly  with  one  another, 
that  justice  should  prevail  in  government,  and 
honor  in  public  affairs,  could  only  be  told  in 
such  stories.  For  it  was  not  merely  the  things 
she  did  that  made  men  and  women  love  her, 
but  the  sweet  womanliness  of  her  presence, 
which  graced  her  acts  as  fragrance  graces 
lilies  of  the  valley.  St.  Francis  said,  "  God  is 
always  courteous,"  and  she  had  that  high 
attribute. 

Through  long  service  to  the  ideal,  she 
learned  to  rejoice  in  the  world  as  she  found 
it,  believing  that  such  was  the  will  of  God. 
In  spite  of  daily  scenes  of  misery  she  was 
smiling  and  happy,  joyful  in  her  appointed 
place,  seeming  to  say,  like  the  Lady  Piccarda 
in  Dante's  "  Paradise  :  "  — 

The  quality  of  Love  allays  our  will, 

It  makes  us  only  long  for  what  we  have, 

And  lets  us  thirst  for  nothing  else  beside. 

If  we  should  crave  a  higher  place,  our  will 

Would  be  at  discord  with  the  Will  of  God 

That  puts  us  here  ;  and  in  these  spheres  there  is 

No  room  for  discord  as  thou  see'st  (if  thou 

Canst  see  God's  Nature),  for  to  live  in  love 

Is  here  necessity.    The  life  of  Bliss 

Hath  life  alone  within  His  Holy  Will ; 

And  so  our  sep'rate  wills  are  one  through  His. 

To  be  ranged  as  we  are  from  sphere  to  sphere 
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Throughout  this  realm,  is  joy  to  all  this  realm, 
And  to  our  King,  who  forms  our  wills  with  His. 
And  His  Will  is  our  peace  ;  it  is  the  sea 
To  which  moves  all  that  His  Will  doth  create. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  desires  and  needs  of  mankind, 
has  had  the  custom  of  expressing  in  its  own 
ancient  fashion  the  cry  of  affection  for  such 
•women  as  she,  acknowledging  by  canonization 
the  general  right  and  duty  to  honor,  to  ven- 
erate, to  imitate.  This  practice,  in  that 
ancient  mode,  we  have  denied  ourselves ;  but 
when  we  see  a  holy  life  lived  among  us,  we 
feel  the  same  gratitude,  the  same  wish  to 
venerate,  the  same  recognition  of  righteous- 
ness that  the  Old  World  felt. 

Mrs.  Lowell's  life  is  the  poetry  that  cele- 
brates her  husband's  heroism.  By  what  she 
did  his  high  purposes  attained  achievement 
at  least  in  part,  and  through  her — one  may 
believe  or  hope — they  will  still  remain  fruit- 
ful and  accomplishing.  When  men  have  once 
seen  the  heroic  and  the  beautiful  they  can 
never  again  be  utterly  indifferent  to  them. 
Had  it  not  been  for  her,  General  Lowell's 
figure  would  have  remained  that  of  the  heroic 
young  warrior  dying  for  his  country;  but 
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from  her  we  learn  that  the  cause  he  had  at 
heart  was  the  larger  cause  of  humanity.  He 
was  a  soldier  by  accident  as  it  were;  he 
plunged  into  the  war,  as  a  man  fords  a  stream 
in  his  way,  for  the  sake  of  leading  his  fellows 
to  a  fairer  country  beyond,  in  which  he  and 
they  in  soberness  and  moderation  should  strive 
for  a  fuller,  freer,  juster  sharing  between  one 
another  of  what  life  has  to  give.  In  this  way 
he  hoped  to  satisfy  his  great  desire  of  dis- 
charging the  debt  under  which,  as  he  felt,  he 
lay  to  other  men.  He  was  one  of  those  of 
whom  his  admired  poet  Dante  speaks:  "All 
men  on  whom  a  Higher  Nature  has  imprinted 
a  love  of  what  ought  to  be,  esteem  it  their 
chief  concern  that,  according  to  the  measure 
in  which  they  have  been  enriched  by  the  toil 
of  men  who  have  gone  before,  they  themselves 
must  toil  for  the  good  of  the  men  that  come 
after  them,  so  that  these  may  be  the  richer 
because  of  them." 

After  finishing  this  little  volume,  after 
putting  aside  questionings,  regrets,  and 
longings  for  what  might  have  been,  one  is 
left  with  a  sense  of  comfort,  of  hope,  of 
faith ;  for  here  is  the  life  of  an  American 
who,  as  men  of  all  ways  of  thinking  will  agree, 
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lived  not  for  ambition,  self-seeking,  power, 
or  glory,  but  for  honor;  and  one  feels,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  the  strong  belief  that 
Lowell's  was  not  merely  a  life  that  is  past, 
but  the  model  of  lives  that  are  to  be. 
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A  COLLEGE,  according  to  the  common  defi- 
nition, is  the  place  where  certain  general 
studies  are  taught,  such  as  mathematics,  the 
humanities,  the  sciences.  According  to  a  sec- 
ond definition,  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
minds  of  parents  than  in  dictionaries,  a  col- 
lege is  an  aggregate  of  influences  which 
should  act  upon  young  men  during  the  plastic 
years  of  adolescence,  in  such  a  way  that  on 
attaining  manhood  they  shall  be  able  to  con- 
front the  world  with  success.  It  is  this  second 
definition  rather  than  the  first  that  chiefly 
concerns  us. 

Whichever  definition  we  accept,  however, 
we  are  at  some  loss  by  its  means  to  distin- 
guish a  college  from  a  university  or  from  a 
school  of  technical  instruction;  and  as  the 
distinction  between  these  institutions  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  my  subject,  it  is  necessary 
to  emphasize  it.  A  university,  as  the  term  is 
used  in  Germany,  is  a  school  for  the  circula- 
tion of  learning,  for  research,  for  the  evolu- 
tion and  cultivation  of  thought ;  in  England, 
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it  is  a  collection  of  colleges ;  with  us,  it  is  an 
aggregate  of  special  schools,  for  law,  medi- 
cine, theology,  science,  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  the  like,  in  addition  to  a  college  or  aca- 
demic department.  These  special  schools  are 
not  colleges ;  each  is  a  kind  of  workshop  to 
impart  to  a  young  man  certain  exact  informa- 
tion and  to  cultivate  in  him  certain  definite 
capacities,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  an 
immediate  place  in  the  world  of  productive 
employment,  to  become  at  once  a  producer  of 
wealth.  A  college  is  something  very  different 
from  either  a  university  or  a  technical  school ; 
it  is  intended  to  give  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education. 

This  classification  is  plain  enough  on  the 
surface,  and  none  entertain  any  doubts  as  to 
the  meaning  of  a  learned  education  or  of  a 
technical  education  ;  but  many  people  are  con- 
fused and  disagree  as  to  what  a  liberal  educa- 
tion means  and  what  it  should  mean.  There 
is  a  general  notion  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  a  technical  education  corresponds 
to  a  difference  of  tastes  between  the  under- 
graduates in  the  academic  department  and 
the  undergraduates  in  a  technical  or  scientific 
school.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not 
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express  the  main  distinction.  Boys  go  to  a 
technical  school  in  order  to  fit  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  can  for  filling  a  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic constitution  of  society;  whereas  boys 
who  do  not  need  to  become  immediate  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  have  the  privilege  of  a 
liberal  education,  that  is,  of  an  unpractical 
education  so  far  as  the  immediate  production 
of  wealth  is  concerned.  This  distinction  be- 
tween boys  whose  primary  interest  is  eco- 
nomic and  boys  who  for  three  or  four  years 
are  free  to  devote  themselves  to  interests  that 
are  not  economic  is  in  the  matter  of  education 
as  broad  and  deep  as  the  English  Channel. 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to 
the  word  liberal?  What  are  the  proper  aims 
and  purposes  of  those  boys  who  are  free  from 
the  bondage  of  immediate  economic  labor, 
free  to  think,  free  to  act?  An  intimation,  per- 
haps, can  be  got  by  approaching  the  question 
from  another  point  of  view. 

In  every  society  advanced  beyond  the  stage 
of  a  mere  grapple  with  physical  needs  and 
appetites,  there  are  grave  duties  to  be  fulfilled. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  America.  In  other 
countries  the  long  results  of  time  have  bred 
in  some  men,  numerous  enough  to  constitute 
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a  body,  a  sense  of  self-respect,  of  personal 
dignity,  of  duty  to  the  neighborhood  and 
to  the  community  at  large,  of  obligation  to 
contribute  whatever  services  or  sacrifices  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  honorable 
traditions —  some  surrender  of  comfort,  some 
relinquishment  of  ease,  some  acceptance  of 
burdens  for  the  sake  of  doing  what  they  hold 
is  required  of  them  by  their  country,  their 
family,  their  honor,  their  position,  their  educa- 
tion, or  by  some  other  form  of  duty.  A  man 
who  in  this  sense  is  educated  feels  that  be- 
cause he  has  received  good  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  gone  before,  he  must  in  his 
turn  add  to  the  sum  of  good  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  come  after,  that  he  must  pay 
his  moral  and  spiritual  debts.  It  may  well  be 
that  such  traditional  ideas  as  prevail  in  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  when  examined  singly, 
would  be  found  to  contain  much  that  seems 
to  us  unsuited  to  this  country.  But  the 
principle  holds  true  of  this  country,  quite  as 
much  as  of  England,  that  the  cause  of  higher 
civilization  needs  the  steady  support  of  a 
trained  body  of  men. 

There  is,  if  one  sets  a  high  standard,  little 
civilization  anywhere  that  is  to  be  praised  very 
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highly,  and  still  less  that  is  wholly  to  be  imi- 
tated; but  there  is  always  a  vision  ahead  of 
what  this  world  might  be  if  those  who  have 
the  greater  opportunities  in  life  would  use 
them  for  the  general  good,  would  feel  that 
their  patriotic  duties  are  as  imperious  as  the 
need  or  greed  for  money,  or  any  political  or 
social  ambition.  America  needs  a  body  of 
men  devoted  to  the  general  good,  to  raising 
standards  everywhere :  in  business,  in  politics, 
in  the  arts,  in  literature,  in  scholarship,  in 
the  press,  in  the  family,  in  the  handicrafts, 
in  amusements,  in  every  part  of  life,  both 
public  and  private.  Such  a  body  of  men  will 
not  of  itself  spring  into  being  full  grown, 
like  Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus;  it  must 
be  slowly  and  patiently  created.  Here  we  have 
an  intimation  of  the  aim  of  a  liberal  education ; 
and  we  can  speculate  with  greater  precision 
upon  what  kind  and  character  of  liberal  edu- 
cation a  college  should  give. 

For  generations  colleges  have  been  endowed 
and  maintained  to  strengthen  an  ecclesiastical 
system,  to  encourage  literature,  and  to  per- 
petuate classes;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that;  our  business  is  to  find  out  what 
traits  and  capacities  we  wish  to  develop  in 
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our  sons,  what  success  we  hope  for  them, 
what  we  desire  them  to  do  and  to  be.  Before 
we  can  say  what  a  college  should  be,  we  must 
honestly  determine  what  we  think  is  worth 
while  in  life ;  and  this  is  no  easy  task,  for  to 
most  people  life  is  a  confused  jumble  of  cus- 
tom, expediency,  appetites,  idealism,  show, 
illusions,  and  fear  of  the  unconventional.  Yet 
the  task  must  be  performed.  For  ourselves 
we  may  rest  content  with  easy  ways  and  the 
ordinary  ambitions  of  the  world,  but  for  our 
country  we  are  more  exacting,  for  our  sons 
we  lift  ourselves  to  a  higher  plane.  What  is 
our  ambition  for  our  sons,  and,  through  them, 
for  our  country? 

All  the  questions  that  agitate  the  world  of 
professors,  instructors,  and  parents,  such  as 
the  elective  system,  the  humanities,  or  ath- 
letics, depend  for  their  answers  upon  the 
answer  to  the  earlier  question,  What  is  worth 
while  in  life?  All  theories  of  education  run 
directly  back  to  our  fundamental  beliefs.  It 
is  idle  to  discuss  American,  English,  or  Ger- 
man systems  of  universities,  to  talk  of  the 
freedom  or  licentiousness  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem, to  develop  theories  of  proctors,  or  fel- 
lows, until  we  have  answered  the  fundamental 
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question,  What  is  worth  having  and  being  in 
life?  The  answer  to  that  must  determine  the 
course  of  a  college  education. 

Here  we  must  clearly  distinguish  between 
means  and  ends.  The  means  which  colleges 
employ  in  their  attempt  to  educate  are  lega- 
cies from  history.  For  instance,  colleges  have 
received  as  bequests  from  antecedent  genera- 
tions the  thoughts  and  poetry  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Those  classics  have  their  uses;  they 
serve  to  provoke  thought;  they  are  still  a 
part  of  the  substance  of  knowledge ;  but  more 
than  for  these  reasons  they  have  a  value  as 
being  our  common  heritage.  We,  children  of 
Europe  and  America,  are  all  heirs  of  Greece 
and  Rome;  we  are  bred  according  to  their 
ancient  ways  of  thinking;  we  accept  their 
ancient  traditions ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  com- 
mon experience  we  attain  to  a  sort  of  sense 
of  kinship,  of  community,  of  a  common 
home, — as  brothers  long  separated  hi  the 
world  remember  the  home  where  they  were 
boys  together,  —  and  so  reach  a  sort  of  mutual 
understanding.  In  these  ways  the  classics 
justify  themselves.  So  do  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  history.  They  are  not  only  useful 
to  human  beings  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage, 
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but  they  also  create  a  resting  place,  an  inn  upon 
this  pilgrimage,  for  the  meeting  of  men's 
minds,  where  they  may  compare  their  com- 
mon experiences,  sympathies,  and  interests. 
But  whatever  means  of  education  a  college 
may  adopt,  they  are  but  means;  its  end  is  to 
inculcate  into  young  men  an  ambition  to  at- 
tain the  things  that  are  worth  having  and 
worth  being  in  life.  As  to  what  those  things 
are  different  people  will  have  different  notions ; 
but  certain  things  may  be  tentatively  sug- 
gested. 

The  worthy  things  of  life  are  to  believe  in 
something  holy,  to  act  bravely  in  the  service 
of  some  great  cause,  to  secure  some  intel- 
lectual interest,  to  look  for  happiness  in  pure 
affection,  to  possess  a  code  of  honor,  and  to 
have  good  manners.  So  the  aim  of  a  college, 
whatever  it  seemingly  is  busy  about,  whether 
the  humanities,  mathematics,  or  other  studies, 
should  be  to  teach  boys  that  they  are  born 
with  the  privilege  of  being  good,  heroic, 
wise,  pure,  honorable  gentlemen. 

This  view  of  a  college  has  rather  a  rhetor- 
ical and  fantastic  sound ;  but  if  the  end  is 
worth  aiming  at,  if  we  believe  what  we  pro- 
fess to  believe,  then  we  do  not  lack  justifica- 
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tion  in  asking  that  a  college  should  not  rest 
content  to  veneer  boys  with  a  false  and  super- 
ficial semblance  of  education  ;  and  if,  indeed, 
colleges  would  make  the  effort,  they  would 
not  find  it  impossible,  and  perhaps  not  even 
difficult,  to  instill  into  students  these  ideals 
of  what,  for  their  country's  sake,  young  men 
ought  to  do  and  to  be. 

Let  us  look  at  these  ideals,  then,  one  by 
one,  to  see  if  it  is  quixotic  to  ask  a  college 
to  teach  them:  — 

First.  What  is  holy  may  be  different  in 
the  eyes  of  different  men ;  some  may  find  it 
in  God,  some  in  mankind ;  some  may  reject 
the  idea ;  but  for  those  who  can  acquire  it,  a 
belief  in  holiness  is  the  greatest  of  human 
experiences.  To  entertain  it  is  a  mysterious 
matter,  which  theology  calls  the  operation  of 
divine  grace ;  yet  those  who  go  to  the  edge 
of  the  pool  are  most  likely  to  gain  the  bless- 
ing of  the  angel  who  comes  down  to  trouble 
the  water.  The  mind  must  be  trained  to  ab- 
stract thought,  the  will  taught  to  govern  the 
appetites,  the  attention  must  be  turned  stead- 
fastly to  the  largest  motives.  The  "  martyr 
soul "  may  be  the  experience  of  the  very  few; 
rapture  may  be  confined  to  the  most  profound 
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moments  of  life  ;  but  a  noble  isolation  from 
unworthy  things,  an  abiding  admiration  for 
those  lonely  souls  who  have  greatly  loved, 
a  sense  of  what  humanity  may  attain  to, 
together  with  humility,  reverence,  and  indif- 
ference to  all  unworthy  forms  of  power,  may 
be,  in  a  measure  at  least,  acquired.  Plato, 
Isaiah,  Dante,  and  Emerson  will  not  leave  a 
boy  unmoved ;  a  mere  familiarity  with  their 
sonorous  words  bids  him  aspire ;  they  endue 
him  with  their  own  uplifting  grace,  and  ren- 
der impossible  a  complete  surrender  to  vulgar 
satisfactions.  The  boy  may  seem  to  stare 
blindly  at  uncomprehended  things,  but  he 
unwittingly  takes  away  something  that  will 
befriend  him  in  his  hour  of  spiritual  need. 

Second.  It  may  be  difficult  to  enroll  one's 
self  in  the  service  of  a  great  cause ;  but  it  is 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  youth.  Men  of  science 
acquire  a  passion  for  truth ;  they  esteem  the 
conventional  rewards  of  life  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  discovery  of  some  new 
law.  An  archaeologist,  an  entomologist,  an 
astronomer  will  rivet  his  attention  for  years 
on  some  apparently  insignificant  phenomenon 
in  the  hope  that  he  shall  force  it  one  day  to 
shed  what  light  it  can  upon  the  great  scheme 
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of  things.  Art,  too,  has  its  passionate  vota- 
ries ;  the  musician,  the  painter,  the  sculptor 
become  oblivious  of  all  except  the  idea  of 
beauty  that  possesses  them,  and  yield  them- 
selves wholly  to  its  imperious  command  to 
give  that  beauty  form.  Zeal  for  the  cause  of 
truth  or  of  beauty  may  perhaps  be  reserved 
for  nature's  favorites;  but  there  is  one  cause 
that  all  men  are  entitled  to  claim  as  theirs, 
not  by  virtue  of  special  talents  or  accomplish- 
ments, but  by  virtue  of  their  birth,  —  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

Boys  in  the  period  of  adolescence  are  po- 
tential creatures,  their  characters  rest  in 
unstable  equilibrium,  uncertain  which  way  to 
incline;  they  are  like  little  flowers  under  a 
hedge  that  crane  their  necks  this  way  or  that 
to  reach  the  sunlight  that  peeps  through  the 
branches.  They  vary  in  flexibility,  no  doubt, 
and  some  have  tendencies  to  this  direction, 
some  to  that;  but  all  are  pliant,  plastic  to 
the  moulding  power  of  proximate  beliefs.  All 
boys  are  sensitive  to  idealism.  Each,  in  his 
individual  boyhood,  goes  through  the  history 
of  the  race ;  he  has  his  profound  emotional 
periods,  when  he  is  ready  to  fling  away  all  he 
has  and  follow  an  ideal  that  will  speak  to 
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him  with  authority.  Boys  need  but  the  con- 
tagion of  some  high  example  to  transfuse  into 
a  generous  and  public  spirit  the  energies 
wasted  on  the  football  field  or  squandered  in 
reveling.  Some  are  stirred  by  the  elementary 
emotion  that  springs  from  a  community  of 
blood,  of  speech,  of  boundaries ;  some  by  the 
gross  injustice  between  class  and  class  or  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  some  by  ideas  of  liberty, 
of  equality,  of  a  universal  brotherhood ;  some 
by  the  sorrows  and  privations  of  their  fellows. 
Such  feelings  swelling  in  their  boyish  hearts 
demand  an  outlet  for  relief;  they  torment 
the  boy  until  he  turns  his  face  toward  some 
attempt  to  remedy  a  wrong.  The  State, — 
Cato,  Hampden,  George  Washington,  Lincoln; 
the  Church,  —  St.  Paul,  Luther,  Wesley, 
Phillips  Brooks;  political  economy,  —  Rob- 
ert Owen,  Fourier,  Karl  Marx,  Henry  George, 
stand  up  before  them,  all  seeming  to  offer 
means ;  and  the  emotional  boys  press  to  take 
hold. 

Third.  Intellectual  curiosity,  —  the  desire 
to  comprehend,  the  wish  to  feel  the  buoyancy 
that  comes  from  knowledge,  the  longing  to 
enjoy  freedom  from  cramping  opinions,  the 
appetites  of  reason  and  imagination,  the  huu- 
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ger  for  information  because  it  is  a  beneficent 
force, — this  is  a  power  whose  service  is  free- 
dom. It  can  never  provoke  satiety.  Though 
it  proceeds  from  ignorance  to  ignorance, 
making  the  unknown  more  and  more  visible, 
and  at  best  can  do  no  more  than  show  what 
there  is  "  deep  and  dazzling  "  in  darkness ; 
yet  it  may  be  the  strongest  power  in  a  man's 
life  and  hold  out  happiness  in  both  its  hands. 
Young  men  follow  Darwin,  Pasteur,  Weis- 
mann,  Haeckel,  Mommsen,  Harnack,  with 
the  self -forgetful  devotion  that  we  read  of  in 
the  Harvard  Memorial  Biographies. 

Fourth.  To  look  for  happiness  in  the  pure 
affections  may  be  thought  to  be  instruction 
that  home  only  can  teach.  But  boys  of 
eighteen  are  still  waxen  models,  not  yet  set, 
not  yet  unimpressionable.  A  college  can 
either  confirm  or  wipe  away  impressions  first 
imprinted  at  home.  The  college  itself  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  old  monastic  system, 
under  which  men  gathered  together  to  help 
one  another  escape  the  soils  of  the  world  and 
the  flesh.  It  should  contain  some  secluded  and 
cloistered  quadrangle;  in  which  the  worship 
of  gross  divinities  dwindles  and  dies  out;  in 
which  the  vulgar  standards  of  a  coarse  civili- 
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zation  cannot  set  themselves  up;  at  whose 
gates  the  cares,  the  interests,  the  activities  of 
the  world  knock  in  vain ;  where  little  by  little 
the  influence  of  what  is  hoped  for,  prayed 
for,  and  striven  for,  purifies  and  ennobles  the 
spirit;  where  the  records  of  heroic  souls  in- 
spire and  quicken  the  need  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving holy  affection;  where  the  memory  of 
the  visions  beheld  by  the  pure  in  heart  still 
lingers. 

Fifth.  Honor,  perhaps  because  it  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind  with  old  ideas  of 
dueling  and  paying  gambling  debts,  and  in 
general  with  the  habits,  good  and  bad,  of  a 
privileged  class,  is  not  in  high  repute  with 
a  modern  industrial  community,  where  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  the  letter  of  the  statute  book, 
the  current  morality  of  an  easy-going,  good- 
natured,  success-loving  people,  mark  out  a 
smoother  path.  But  the  business  of  a  college 
is  not  to  fit  the  boy  for  the  world,  but  to  fit 
him  to  mould  the  world  to  his  ideal.  Honor 
is  not  necessarily  old-fashioned  and  anti- 
quated ;  it  will  adapt  itself  to  the  present  and 
to  the  future.  If  it  is  arbitrary,  or  at  least 
has  an  arbitrary  element,  so  are  most  codes 
of  law.  If  honor  belongs  to  a  privileged 
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class,  it  is  because  it  makes  a  privileged  class : 
a  body  of  men  whose  privilege  it  is  to  speak 
out  in  the  scorn  of  consequence,  to  keep 
an  oath  to  their  own  hurt,  to  remain  loyal 
to  unpopular  causes  and  painful  truths,  to 
maintain-  faith  even  with  the  devil,  and  not 
swerve  for  rewards,  prizes,  popularity,  or  any 
of  the  blandishments  of  success.  Because  it 
is  arbitrary,  because  it  has  rules,  it  needs  to 
be  taught.  To  teach  a  code  of  honor  is  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  education ;  a  college 
cannot  say, "  We  teach  academic  studies,"  and 
throw  the  responsibility  for  honor  on  par- 
ents, on  preliminary  schools,  on  undergradu- 
ate opinion,  on  each  boy's  conscience.  Honor 
is  taught  by  the  companionship,  the  stand- 
ards, the  ideals,  the  talk,  the  actions  of 
honorable  men;  it  is  taught  by  honoring 
honorable  failure  and  turning  the  back  on 
all  manner  of  dishonorable  success. 

Sixth.  Manners,  too,  in  a  large  sense  are 
a  main  part  of  education.  Our  lives  are  a 
series  of  meetings  and  greetings ;  with  some 
people  we  tarry  a  long  time,  but  the  parting 
must  come  early  or  late ;  with  others  we  stay 
for  a  season ;  with  most  for  a  moment  or  two 
only.  These  meetings  are  the  stuff  that  out- 
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ward  existence  is  made  of.  If  our  conduct 
during  these  meetings  is  good,  if  our  acts 
and  words,  our  reticence  and  our  serenity 
reveal  the  teachings  of  true  education,  —  a 
passion  for  justice,  a  love  of  truth,  a  hunger 
for  pure  affection,  a  steadfastness  of  honor, 
—  then  our  manners  are  a  success;  if  we 
cannot  reveal  any  of  these  possessions  that 
make  us  worth  meeting,  either  because  we 
have  not  acquired  them  or  because  we  cannot 
express  them,  then  our  manners  are  failures. 
Manners  constitute  the  one  fine  art  open  to 
all.  There  is  nothing  more  admirable  than 
the  transparency  of  a  noble  nature  through 
its  corporeal  covering;  when  words,  face,  and 
carriage  reveal  the  personality  within.  The 
best  way  of  teaching  good  manners  is  to 
fashion  the  character. 

Character  loves  to  express  itself ;  like  a 
playwright,  it  trains  and  drills  the  players  in 
the  drama  of  life  —  eye,  tongue,  lips  —  so 
that  they  shall  express  its  full  meaning.  The 
exercise  of  any  organ  strengthens  that  organ ; 
habitual  expression  of  what  should  be  leaves 
some  spiritual  distillation  behind,  and  forms 
and  quickens  the  powers  within.  Clear  lan- 
guage helps  clear  thought ;  a  large  range  of 
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words  gives  freedom  to  the  mind ;  the  arrest 
of  over-hasty  speech  aids  self-control;  a 
healthy  body  makes  a  healthy  mind;  even 
decent  garments  help  self-respect.  Men  are 
imitative  creatures,  they  mimic  the  good  as 
easily  as  the  bad  and  remember  it  as  last- 
ingly ;  a  child  can  learn  French  as  readily  as 
Choctaw,  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  Elgin 
marbles  as  quickly  as  with  Totem  poles.  In 
the  education  of  every  species  of  animals 
imitation  is  a  main  factor;  and  a  college 
faculty  should  be  a  collection  of  men  whom 
it  is  desirable  to  imitate ;  let  such  men  speak 
in  the  college  halls  and  walk  through  the  col- 
lege yard,  and  then  imitation  may  be  restored 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

Professors  and  instructors  are  too  much 
dominated  by  the  notion  that  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  teach  so  much  history,  so  much 
Latin  grammar,  so  much  chemistry,  so  much 
English  literature;  that  they  are  to  impart 
to  the  young  men  committed  to  their  charge 
sufficient  information  to  enable  them  to  pass 
examinations,  to  write  a  creditable  thesis,  or 
to  enter  Johns  Hopkins  University;  or  (when 
animated  by  unusual  ambition)  that  they 
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shall  try  to  instill  into  students  a  taste  for 
their  subjects.  This  is  to  observe  the  letter 
and  violate  the  spirit  of  their  calling ;  it  is  to 
accept  a  college  as  a  mere  machine  for  im- 
parting information.  The  idealism  of  the 
country  expects  them  to  do  far  more,  and 
they  excuse  themselves  by  a  certificate  of 
good  conduct  from  a  gross  public  that  has 
no  ideals  except  good-nature  and  money. 
The  studies  that  they  teach  are  not  ends  in 
themselves.  The  primary  purpose  of  a  college 
is  to  animate  a  boy  with  high  ideals ;  to  de- 
velop his  intelligence  and  strengthen  his  will 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  give  those  ideals  a 
habitation  and  a  form;  to  make  the  boy  a 
factor  in  expanding  our  cramped  social  state 
so  that  men  and  women  may  stand  on  their 
feet  in  ampler  humanity. 

Idealism  maybe  developed  anywhere;  in 
newsboys  hawking  papers  on  Broadway,  in 
young  fellows  learning  to  be  stevedores  around 
the  docks,  in  boys  who  cart  manure  on  a  farm. 
But  a  college  has  an  advantage  over  such 
courses  of  instruction  as  those ;  it  is  not  led 
astray  by  the  need  of  fixing  the  attention 
primarily  on  the  efficiency  of  action ;  it  is 
free  to  take  another  view  of  character  than 
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as  a  successful  tool  in  self-seeking,  free  to 
infuse  into  the  practical  virtues  —  industry, 
perseverance,  courage,  energy  —  a  nobler 
element,  to  round  them  out  with  a  meta- 
physical scope  and  purpose.  If  there  were 
any  textbook,  any  manual  occupation,  any 
service,  refined  or  menial,  that  would  teach 
idealism,  the  task  would  be  easy  enough.  But 
idealism  can  only  be  taught  indirectly,  and 
therefore  colleges  must  go  about  their  busi- 
ness indirectly,  and  may  very  well  occupy 
themselves  with  two  secondary  purposes, 
training  the  mind  and  developing  the  body, 
always  keeping  in  view  their  ulterior  object, 
— to  instill  into  their  students  by  devious 
and  subtle  ways,  by  the  contagion  of  com- 
panionship, by  the  suggestion  of  example,  a 
conception  of  what  is  worth  having  and 
worth  being  in  life. 

The  reason  why  this  commonplace  assign- 
ment of  a  college's  duties  sounds  rhetorical 
and  fantastic  is  that  colleges  have  swung 
from  their  moorings,  letting  themselves  drift 
with  the  swift  current  of  the  commercial 
stream.  Since  our  Civil  War  the  production 
of  wealth  has  occupied  the  ablest  minds  and 
the  strongest  characters.  Our  lack  of  tradi- 
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tion,  our  lack  of  old  institutions  linking  us 
to  the  past,  our  lack  of  inherited  habits  and 
customs,  our  lack  of  that  homogeneous  char- 
acter which  steadies  a  nation,  our  lack  of 
education,  have  all  prepared  the  way  for  the 
simple  autocracy  of  money.  Americans  very 
likely  are  no  more  greedy  by  nature  than 
other  people,  but  we  have  no  imagination 
(except  inventiveness)  and  little  self-respect; 
we  are  under  the  sway  of  fashion,  and  it  is 
very  fashionable  to  get  money.  What  should 
be  the  great  conservative  forces  have  been 
thrown  down  by  the  rush  for  cotton,  gold, 
copper,  and  oil ;  our  literature,  feeble  at  best 
as  a  national  force,  has  bent  to  the  yoke  of 
money-getting;  our  churches,  far  too  much, 
have  become  the  almoners  of  the  great  con- 
dottieri  of  industry  and  finance;  and  our 
colleges  try  hard  to  better  the  example  shown 
to  them.  The  cry  of  colleges  is,  "Money, 
money,  give  us  money ! " 

Money,  no  doubt,  and  incessant  begging 
for  money,  are  to  be  judged  by  the  use  to 
which  the  money  is  put.  The  heads  of  col- 
leges, like  the  directors  and  officers  of  great 
business  concerns,  are  wont  to  put  money  to 
good  uses,  practicing  such  economy  as  is  con- 
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sistent  with  luxury  and  ostentation.  They 
build  larger  halls,  more  ample  laboratories; 
they  erect  more  museums  and  stock  them 
with  richer  and  more  diversified  objects; 
they  buy  casts,  maps,  and  models  for  the 
classical  studies;  they  collect  libraries  and 
establish  theatres  for  the  modern  languages; 
they  put  up  new  apparatus  for  experiments 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  psychology;  they 
send  out  expeditions  of  geologists,  archaeolo- 
gists, civil  engineers.  A  president's  report 
reads  like  the  prospectus  of  a  new  ocean 
steamship,  with  its  gymnasium,  lifts,  barber 
shop,  swimming-pool,  Turkish  baths,  library, 
card-room,  grill-room,  cafe,  and  cabins  re- 
splendent with  gilt  and  mirrors.  Is  it,  how- 
ever, so  certain  that  there  is  a  royal  road  to 
knowledge  which  the  mere  magic  of  money 
throws  open  to  all?  Does  this  process  of 
smoothing,  grading,  tunneling,  and  cutting 
down  obstacles  really  render  knowledge  more 
accessible  to  boys?  Are  not  the  college 
authorities  affected,  subconsciously  affected, 
by  the  comfortable  warmth  of  our  material 
prosperity,  by  our  national  satisfaction  in 
bigness  and  numbers,  and  by  a  desire  to  keep 
abreast  of  or  to  excel  their  rivals?  Aids  to 
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education  are,  of  course,  altogether  desirable ; 
it  is  just,  too,  that  professors  and  instructors 
should  have  their  share  in  our  national  pros- 
perity; and  it  is  true  that  the  edifice  of  learn- 
ing rests  on  a  substructure  of  property;  but 
do  these  indisputable  propositions  put  together 
constitute  the  whole  truth  ?  Are  character, 
devotion  to  an  ideal,  self -surrender  to  service, 
consecration  to  large  purposes,  increased  by 
such  multiplication  of  possessions,  such  em- 
bellishments of  the  shell  and  husk  of  things  ? 
Is  not  the  partial  truth,  that  money  is  neces- 
sary, inferior  to  the  great  truth,  that  money 
and  all  that  money  can  buy  must  be  subor- 
dinated to  those  things  that  money  cannot 
buy? 

All  will  agree  that  physical  conditions  must 
square  with  the  demands  of  health  and  the 
needs  of  instruction,  that  professors  and  in- 
structors should  receive  proper  salaries,  that 
a  college  should  have  all  things  suitable  to 
make  it  a  fit  and  even  a  memorable  place  for 
boys  to  pass  their  impressionable  years ;  but 
this  is  the  beginning  of  preparation  for  edu- 
cation, not  the  end.  There  is  the  practical, 
and  there  is  also  the  ideal.  Money  can  serve 
practical  needs;  ideal  needs  can  only  be  min- 
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istered  to  by  men  who  are  animated  by 
enthusiasm  for  the  ideal.  A  high  personality 
is  the  first  requisite  in  a  teacher.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  college  president  is  to  go  forth  and 
seek  men  with  high  personalities,  children  of 
the  ideal,  men  who  fix  their  hearts  and  minds 
on  truth,  wisdom,  justice,  and  beauty,  who 
do  not  care  a  fig  for  luxury  or  comfort,  but 
feel  the  breath  of  heaven  about  their  heads. 
If  a  college  president  becomes  an  apostle  of 
the  ideal,  men  of  this  sort  will  turn  to  him 
instinctively,  and  all  boys  worth  attracting 
will  be  drawn  to  them.  There  is  an  immense 
mass  of  boyish  idealism  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  country,  only  waiting  for  a 
call  to  wake  it  to  consciousness  and  to  action. 
There  are  thousands  of  boys  who  had  rather 
live  in  huts  with  men  whom  they  reverence, 
for  the  sake  of  sharing  their  company,  their 
wisdom,  and  their  visions,  than  live  in  the 
most  elaborately  equipped  universities  and  be 
taught  a  multifarious  aggregate  of  informa- 
tion by  the  most  prosperous  professors. 

It  is,  I  admit,  difficult  to  say  where  the 
practical  should  end  and  the  ideal  begin.  Per- 
haps the  two  ought  to  be  more  interpenetrated 
with  each  other  than  they  commonly  appear 
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to  be.  Idealists  forget  that  men  are  but  par- 
tially civilized  animals,  and  practical  men  for- 
get that  idealists  are  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  race.  But  in  the  case  of  colleges  some 
demarcation  can  be  attempted.  A  line  may 
be  drawn  between  those  whose  functions  are 
to  provide  the  substructure  of  property,  and 
those  whose  functions  are  to  build  the  palace 
of  idealism  on  top.  There  can  easily  be  two 
distinct  managements.  Let  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  holding  corporation,  be  the  gen- 
eral provider,  replenish  the  purse,  and  control 
the  relations  between  the  college  and  the 
schools  that  compose  the  university,  as  well 
as  the  university's  relations  with  the  outside 
world;  let  the  college  govern  itself  and  be 
free  to  pursue  its  own  ideal  ends,  unhampered 
by  business  cares.  Let  the  two  be  separate, 
like  our  nation  and  its  component  states. 
The  business  of  the  whole  university  requires 
men  of  action,  of  affairs,  of  practical  capacity 
and  experience ;  the  business  of  a  college 
requires  the  enthusiasm  of  idealists.  If  this 
division  of  jurisdiction  is  not  sufficiently 
thoroughgoing,  let  the  academic  department 
be  broken  up  into  several  colleges,  or  several 
self-governing  halls,  so  that  there  shall  be 
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opportunity  for  one  college,  or  one  hall  at 
least,  to  set  its  heart  on  teaching  its  students 
the  things  that  are  worth  while  in  life. 

Nowhere  are  there  such  opportunities  for 
high  patriotism  as  in  our  colleges ;  nowhere 
else  are  there  such  grave  responsibilities. 
Where  is  the  home  of  idealism  except  in  a 
college?  In  the  world  the  coarseness  of  rou- 
tine, the  push  of  ambition,  the  importunity 
of  the  immediate  present,  the  mechanism  of 
business  activity,  the  fierceness  of  poverty 
and  the  ferocity  of  wealth,  dash  the  idealist 
aside  and  hurry  onward.  The  world  has  al- 
ways been  the  world.  The  idealists  have  never 
belonged  to  it;  they  have  always  been  se- 
questered and  cloistered  in  their  own  high 
thoughts;  and  in  their  solitude  they  have 
wrought  the  ideals  on  which  we  live. 

At  the  present  time  the  best  hopes  of  ideal- 
ism are  centred  in  the  congregations  of 
young  men  who  live,  in  the  glorious  fresh- 
ness of  youth,  apart  from  the  temptations  of 
the  world.  But  these  young  men,  with  the 
benediction  from  their  mothers  still  on  their 
foreheads,  with  their  young,  passionate  hearts 
eager  for  the  highest,  find  themselves,  on  the 
very  steps  of  the  college  halls,  confronted 
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with  notions  of  life  begotten  in  what  is  called 
practical  life.  No  doubt  we  all  are  to  blame. 
We  all  lack  that  faith  which  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  nobler  things,  interpenetrated  and 
fortified  by  the  resolution  to  bring  those 
nobler  things  to  pass.  We  need  a  man  of 
stern  and  heroic  temper,  some  Martin  Luther, 
who  will  not  bow  down  to  the  hierarchy  of 
worldly  success,  who  will  not  subscribe  to  the 
creed  of  ostentation  nor  to  the  dogmas  of  lux- 
ury, but  who  believes  that  man  lives  by  faith ; 
who  believes  that  faith  is  the  prerogative  of 
youth,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  teachers 
to  uphold  the  standards  that  alone  can  make 
this  country  what  those  who  love  her  wish 
her  to  be. 
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EDUCATION  is  the  working  of  all  forces  that 
fashion  a  man  during  the  plastic  years,  before 
his  habits  become  fixed  and  his  character  de- 
termined. No  one  can  escape  education,  even 
if  he  would;  whatever  may  be  his  lot,  his 
spirit  will  be  led  toward  one  desire  or  another, 
his  mind  will  fasten  and  feed  upon  some  chosen 
thoughts,  his  heart  will  make  something  dear 
to  itself.  There  is  a  natural  division  of  educa- 
tion into  two  parts.  One  part  is  the  domain 
of  chance;  it  is  compact  of  the  manifold 
influences,  the  countless  subtle  happenings, 
which  press  about  a  man  like  the  atmosphere. 
The  other  part  is  the  domain  of  instruction, 
and  is  subject  to  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the 
teacher.  Since  the  part  under  our  control  is 
the  smaller,  so  much  the  more  does  it  deserve 
careful  thought  and  plain  speech. 

It  would  be  curious  to  construct  in  our 
minds  a  youth,  of  an  age  from  twelve  years 
to  twenty-two,  out  of  materials  furnished  by 
discussions  concerning  the  proper  education 
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for  him.  We  hear  about  primary  and  second- 
ary education,  about  periods  and  times  for 
preparatory,  academic,  and  special  studies, 
about  cultivating  observation  and  imagination, 
about  literature  and  science,  about  athletics, 
about  the  elective  system,  about  religious  wor- 
ship. Some  say  that  a  young  man  should  be 
turned  into  an  instrument  to  ascertain  truth; 
some  say,  into  an  instrument  to  increase 
wealth;  others,  that  he  should  learn,  in  this 
way  or  in  that,  to  minister  to  a  particular  need 
of  society;  others,  that  he  should  be  made  a 
gentleman,  a  good  citizen,  a  Christian.  Out 
of  all  these  things  rises  up  a  creature  quite 
different  from  the  young  human  animal  that 
we  know.  Education,  indeed,  as  it  is  con- 
ducted in  most  schools  and  colleges,  recog- 
nizes that  boys  are  animals  as  far  as  physical 
exercises  are  concerned ;  it  watches  over  their 
muscles,  digestions,  lungs,  throats,  and  eyes  ; 
but  it  pays  little  or  no  heed  to  the  law  of 
nature  which  has  most  educational  influence 
and  is  enforced  by  the  strongest  sanction,  — 
"  Thou  shalt  be  fruitful  and  multiply."  Civili- 
zation, in  the  process  of  ten  thousand  years, 
has  established  the  institution  of  the  family, 
with  its  corollaries  of  marriage  and  mono- 
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gamy,  and  has  gone  so  far  as  to  issue  stern 
edicts  concerning  chastity  against  the  sex  that 
is  less  able  and  less  likely  to  disobey.  But 
education,  the  narrow  education  of  parental 
and  pedagogical  instruction,  has  done  little 
or  nothing  for  boys. 

From  what  masters  of  education  say,  we 
should  suppose  boys  to  be  sexless,  were  it  not 
for  sundry  regulations  (matters  of  police),  and 
for  certain  customary  assurances  that  sons 
will  be  carefully  protected.  The  reason  that 
education  is  silent  upon  this  subject  is  in  part 
because  masters,  in  both  schools  and  colleges, 
deem  it  the  parents'  affair,  and  parents  toss  it 
back  to  the  masters.  The  fault  belongs  to  both. 
One  strand  of  education  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  other  strands.  Teachers  are  not  free 
to  say  to  fathers,  "  You  are  responsible  for  this 
wisp  in  the  rope."  They  are  not  workmen 
whose  concern  is  bounded  by  the  section  of 
a  boy's  life  committed  to  their  care.  Masters 
and  parents  constitute  a  crew,  all  working 
together ;  the  success  of  one  is  of  little  value 
without  the  success  of  all,  and  worse  than  use- 
less if  it  interferes  with  the  success  of  the 
others.  A  bow  oar  might  as  well  say,  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with  stroke  ? "  as  the  school- 
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master  say,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  hoy 
at  college  ?  "  School  and  college  and  parent 
are  all  working  together, — working  to  fashion 
a  man. 

If  the  masters  are  at  fault,  fathers  are  far 
more  to  blame.  The  duty  of  using  as  an  ed- 
ucational force  the  power  given  by  this  com- 
mandment rests  upon  them.  They  cannot 
shift  it  from  their  shoulders.  It  is  bound  on 
the  father's  back  by  the  birth  of  his  son,  and 
he  cannot  release  himself  by  putting  another 
man  in  his  place.  He  must  answer  for  every 
act  and  for  every  omission  of  the  factor  to 
whom  he  has  intrusted  his  son.  If  a  son  does 
wrong,  if  he  goes  to  the  devil,  the  father 
must  be  adjudged  an  accomplice  before  the 
fact.  It  is  not  safe  to  let  this  duty  be  of  less 
than  absolute  obligation. 

II 

What  is  it  that  shuts  our  mouths  upon  this 
great  problem  of  education?  During  the 
long  centuries  in  which  decency,  manners, 
and  refinement  have  been  struggling  with 
our  animal  nature ;  while  the  conception  of 
home  with  one  wife,  with  children  gathered 
together,  has  been  contending  with  the  deep- 
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rooted  influences  of  savage  customs ;  while 
the  spiritual  has  been  fighting  with  the 
bestial ;  it  was  natural  that  all  means  to  win 
the  contest  should  have  been  laid  hold  upon, 
—  some  wise  and  noble,  some  less  wise  and 
less  noble.  Jealousy,  love  of  dominion,  asceti- 
cism, monasticism,  celibacy,  have  all  been  in- 
struments in  the  evolution  of  modesty.  These 
instruments  have  served  well,  and  have  much 
yet  to  accomplish ;  nevertheless,  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that,  in  the  evolution  of  modesty, 
other  qualities  of  an  allied  nature,  distorted 
and  misshapen  likenesses,  —  prudery,  shame- 
facedness,  false  modesty,  —  should  also  have 
been  produced.  These  mock  virtues,  too, 
may  have  done  good  service  in  maintaining 
an  outward  semblance  of  respect  for  the  real 
virtue ;  but  they  have  done  harm  by  taking 
to  themselves  part  of  the  honor  due  to  their 
original,  and  by  confounding  notions  so  that 
men  mistake  false  modesty  for  modesty, 
shamefacedness  for  decency,  prudery  for  vir- 
tue. Thus  a  notion  has  grown  strong  in  this 
country  that  decent  people  should  not  talk 
openly  upon  matters  of  sex,  but  should  throw 
a  cloak  over  them  and  keep  them  out  of  sight 
and  hearing. 
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If  prudery,  shamefacedness,  and  false  mod- 
esty have  given  us  the  grace  of  virgin  inno- 
cence, we  must  respect  them  accordingly  ;  if, 
by  maintaining  seclusion  and  holding  back 
knowledge,  they  have  built  a  fence  around 
that  grace  in  the  leastwise  helpful  to  its 
growth,  we  must  be  most  considerate  before 
we  lay  a  finger  on  them.  But  when  we  have 
once  made  up  our  minds  that  here  is  mere 
confusion  of  thought,  that  life  is  the  rock  on 
which  everything  is  founded,  that  "  more  life, 
and  fuller,"  is  what  we  want,  that  the  powers 
of  life  are  good,  and  that  only  by  perversion 
can  they  be  turned  to  ill ;  then  we  must  respect 
the  powers  of  life  as  pure,  and  we  must  treat 
vulgar  disbelief  as  infidelity  to  the  spirit  of 
life.  Real  modesty  misunderstood,  false  shame, 
fear  of  derision,  have  kept  fathers  from  fac- 
ing this  problem  of  education.  We  must 
turn  about.  We  must  cast  off  prudery  for  the 
sake  of  modesty ;  we  must  draw  our  feet  out 
of  the  stocks  of  inherited  shamefacedness. 
For  our  sons'  sake  we  must  recognize  and 
proclaim  that  this  passion  is  good,  not  bad ; 
that  it  can  be  put  to  noble  uses ;  that  it  must 
be  put  to  noble  uses.  We  must  teach  our 
sons  that  the  sources  of  life  constitute  the 
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most  sacred  things  we  know,  that  therefore 
the  union  of  man  and  woman  is  a  sacrament. 
Yet  we  need  not  be  impatient  with  those  who 
cannot  accept  this  faith  at  once.  We  must 
always  remember  that  men  reckless  of  chas- 
tity have  been  good  and  great,  —  poets, 
heroes,  —  men  who  have  toiled  and  denied 
themselves  for  their  fellows,  and  have  an  un- 
shakable title  to  our  gratitude ;  we  know  that 
countless  men  in  private  and  obscure  life  are 
reckless  of  chastity,  who  are  just,  kind,  sim- 
ple, and  upright.  We  are  not  blind  to  man 
as  he  is,  but  we  ought  not  to  tolerate  a  sys- 
tem of  education  which  either  ignores  this 
passion  or  treats  it  as  of  the  devil,  and  does 
not  try  to  put  it  to  noble  use. 

Every  man  knows  what  current  education 
is  in  this  regard,  what  kind  of  teachings  boys 
at  college  receive  from  their  fathers.  Those 
fathers,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  There  is  the  refined,  sensitive 
father,  who  hates  vice  and  turns  his  back 
upon  it,  pretending  to  himself  that,  by  some 
process  of  subconscious  instruction,  his  son 
will  learn  from  him  how  odious  it  is.  He 
sends  his  son  to  school,  and  from  school  to 
college,  advising  him  about  Latin  and  Greek, 
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about  physics  and  chemistry,  about  history 
and  art,  and  other  petty  matters  of  education. 
Equipped  with  platitudes  concerning  virtue, 
his  son  goes  forth  into  a  world  where  the 
union  of  man  and  woman  is  not  recognized 
as  a  sacrament,  to  hear  boon  companions 
plead  for  vice  with  all  the  persuasiveness  of 
youth  and  gayety.  This  father  willfully  hands 
over  his  son  to  the  great  educating  force  of 
sexual  desire,  which  he  knows  is  stretching 
out  its  hands  to  the  boy,  which  he  knows  is 
bound  to  lead  him  higher  or  lower.  Then 
there  is  the  coarse  father,  who  accepts  the 
period  of  puberty  as  one  of  the  corridors  or 
gardens  of  life,  through  which  his  son  must 
pass.  He  hopes  that  the  lad  will  make  merry 
without  vexation  to  himself.  He  warns  him 
against  disease  and  against  the  police  court. 
So  each  father  hands  down  his  tradition  to  his 
son  ;  and  education  busies  itself  with  classics, 
mathematics,  boat  races,  and  special  studies. 

Quitting  their  fathers,  our  boys,  our  young 
animals, —  even  the  most  carefully  guarded, 
the  most  tenderly  prayed  for, — go  forth  and 
find  our  cities,  our  towns,  even  our  villages, 
swarming  with  prostitutes,  while  ladies  gather 
up  their  skirts  and  drop  their  veils,  and  gen- 
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tlemen  laugh  and  wink,  and  public  opinion 
puts  forth  conventional  protest.  Here  is  a 
course  of  study  which  is  not  set  down  in  the 
college  catalogue.  Then,  too,  our  boys  read 
the  experience  of  men  bred  without,  or  maybe 
stripped  of,  what  they  call  illusions,  men  of 
the  world,  Epicureans, — a  Boccaccio,  a  Mau- 
passant, a  D'  Annunzio,  —  and  accept  their 
books  as  truth  and  honesty,  as  the  casting  out 
of  hypocrisy  and  humbug.  They  learn  that 
there  are  familiar  conceptions  of  life  in  wbich 
this  sacrament  is  deemed  a  jocose  matter  of 
physical  pleasure ;  and  that,  too,  by  men 
successful  in  the  management  of  affairs  and 
high  in  the  community's  esteem.  They  suspect 
that  modesty  is  a  priestly  contrivance,  ap- 
proved by  mothers,  old  maids,  and  silly  men 
who  are  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  life.  In  this 
way  the  sexual  instinct  educates  them,  and 
this  great  power  for  good  is  suffered  to  be  a 
hindrance  and  a  hurt.  What  can  fathers  and 
mothers  do  ? 

in 

We  can  at  least  outline  some  course  of  ac- 
tion which  will  save  us  from  the  ignominy  of 
doing  nothing.  When  the  first  curious  ques- 
tioning concerning  sex  comes  into  a  boy's 
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mind,  who  should  answer  it  but  the  parents  ? 
That  questioning  will  come.  We  cannot,  if 
we  would,  hide  our  animal  nature ;  we  cannot 
convert  a  boy  into  a  disembodied  spirit.  On 
every  other  matter  the  father  tells  his  son 
what  he  can ;  here  he  fobs  him  off ;  and  the 
son  goes  to  books  or  to  vicious  companions ; 
and  then  the  sense  of  nakedness  comes  upon 
him, — sin  has  entered  into  his  world.  No  idea 
is  more  fantastic  or  absurd  than  that  sex  is 
a  shameful  thing.  From  such  notions  spring 
a  desire  for  forbidden  fruit,  an  eagerness  of 
prurient  curiosity,  a  recognition  that  there  is 
a  barrier  betwixt  the  father  and  his  son.  Here 
is  the  mighty  force  of  sexual  attraction  awak- 
ening in  the  boy,  ready  to  work  for  good, 
ready  to  work  for  evil,  and  the  great  task  of 
education  is  to  put  that  power  to  use  for  good ; 
but  the  father  stealthily  slinks  away,  and 
leaves  the  son  to  associate  that  force  in  his 
mind  with  vice  and  sin,  welding  this  false 
combination  together  with  all  the  strength 
of  early  thought.  Sexual  passion  is  at  the  base 
of  life;  it  serves  the  noblest  ends;  it  manifests 
itself  in  poetry  and  religion  ;  it  has  made  our 
homes ;  it  has  given  us  our  children.  Every 
day  we  see  that  passion  put  to  use  in  labor, 
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patience,  self-denial,  and  noble  discontent. 
Can  we  not  teach  our  boys  always  to  link  it 
in  their  minds  with  the  highest  conceptions  of 
nobility,  aspiration,  and  divinity?  Is  it  not 
blasphemy  and  idolatry  to  confound  it  with 
grossness  and  bestiality  ?  We  act  as  if  it  came 
from  the  devil  instead  of  from  God ;  we  shun 
it  as  a  tempter  when  we  should  welcome  it  as 
a  friend.  How  do  we  make  use  of  all  those 
aspirations  which  break,  like  April  blossoms, 
into  flower  at  the  first  awakening  of  passion  ? 

For  indeed  I  knew 

Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

How  do  we  encourage  all  the  youthful  read- 
iness for  chivalry?  What  do  we  do  with  that 
longing  for  a  noble  quest?  The  service  for 
fourteen  years  of  Jacob  for  Rachel  is  but  the 
type  of  the  service  that  we  should  demand  of 
every  youth  in  the  first  flood  of  passion.  A 
civilization  worthy  of  the  name  would  exact 
from  him  some  proof  that  he  understands  the 
sacrament  of  union.  Nor  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  his  love  had  singled  out  a 
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maiden;  all  the  knightliness  of  boyish  man- 
hood should  be  called  to  arms  at  the  first 
trumpet  of  passion.  We  let  this  great  seed- 
time run  away  in  mere  enjoyment,  unhus- 
banded.  What  right  has  a  youth  to  the  great 
joy  of  love,  until  he  will  put  that  force  into 
some  idealism?  We  are  wont  to  deem  this 
period  a  mere  animal  mating  time;  we  talk 
lightly  of  happy  youth ;  whereas  it  is  the  great 
solemn  opportunity  of  life,  and  the  least  im- 
perfect evidence  of  man's  communion  with 
some  Being  high  and  holy. 

Sage  heads  shake ;  voices  with  which  we 
are  familiar  say:  "We  are  animals  just  as 
much  as  the  simplest  brutes  from  which  we 
are  descended ;  and  passionate  animals  can- 
not be  bridled  by  sentimentality,  however 
maidenly."  How  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  the  old 
familiar  voices !  but  we  have  greater  power 
than  they  fear.  Every  course  upward  begins 
with  an  aspiration,  a  vision  of  something 
better ;  if  this  is  harped  upon,  insisted  on, 
caught  and  made  permanent,  it  becomes  the 
creed  of  a  sect ;  if  this  sect  is  faithful  and 
practices  its  creed,  that  creed  spreads,  its 
tenets  become  conventions  and  regulate  the 
conduct  of  thousands;  in  the  progress  of 
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years  conventions  strengthen,  they  are  uni- 
versally accepted,  they  become  laws,  govern 
the  actions  of  generations,  and  grow  into 
habits;  and  habits  constitute  the  genius  of 
life.  Every  great  step  in  civilization  has  been 
marked  by  skepticism,  derision,  denial,  and 
opposition.  When  some  ancient  John  Brown 
rose  in  his  wrath  against  cannibalism,  the 
hoary-headed  anthropophagi  wagged  their 
gray  beards,  laughed,  sneered,  and  brandished 
their  stone  tomahawks;  when  monogamy  was 
advocated,  pious  polygamists  said  that  civili- 
zation was  an  adjunct  of  the  harem,  and  pre- 
dicted ruin  and  chaos ;  when  the  abolitionists 
denounced  slavery,  the  slave-holders  were 
convinced  that  they  had  divine  sanction  for 
their  cause.  We  are  now  told  that  profligacy 
is  a  corporeal  necessity,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone 
of  our  bone,  an  integral  element  in  our  animal 
nature.  Orthodoxy  says  the  world  does  not 
stir.  Pur  si  muove  ! 

The  great  labor  of  creation  is  still  con- 
tinuing; man  is  the  instrument  by  which  the 
divine  purpose  is  accomplishing  its  end.  If 
we  will  not  accept  profligacy,  that,  too,  will 
be  sloughed  off,  and  cast  away  on  the  rubbish 
heap  of  ways  and  usages  that  men  have  left 
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behind.  This  elemental  fact  of  life,  which  in 
the  brutes  is  mere  instinct  and  in  man  has 
uprisen  into  love,  which  has  given  us  the 
hope  that  love  is  a  revelation  to  man  of  the 
nature  of  deity,  must  be  looked  on  as  a  winged 
messenger  from  the  gods  to  lead  us  on,  not 
as  an  imp  from  our  brute  past  to  drag  us  back. 
If  we  are  among  those  who  believe  that  in 
nature  there  is  nothing  holy,  we  must  fill  the 
gap,  we  must  create  something  holy  to  be- 
lieve in,  to  aspire  to.  If  we  are  among  those 
who  believe  in  God,  a  father,  then  we  can 
hardly  reject  the  long-inherited  belief  that 
chastity  is  a  holy  estate,  which  one  must  not 
leave  except  to  enter  the  holy  estate  of  mat- 
rimony. This  belief  may  originally  have  been 
implanted  by  fear  and  superstition,  by  unrea- 
sonable theories  of  sacrifice  and  asceticism ; 
but  it  has  justified  itself  by  its  merit. 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear ; 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence 
Till  all  be  made  immortal. 
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Miss  SEDGWICK  has  written  half  a  dozen  nov- 
els, and  enjoys  considerable  vogue  in  Eng- 
land. Her  last  book,  "  A  Fountain  Sealed," 
known  in  England  as  "Valerie  Upton,"  has 
had  a  marked  success  there.  A  writer  in  "  The 
Academy"  says  it  "is  a  true  comedy  of  the 
soul  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  I  have 
read;"  "The  Saturday  Review,"  "We  have 
seldom  met  a  novel  in  which  the  author's  pur- 
pose is  worked  out  with  so  much  skill  and 
discrimination ; "  and  "  Punch,"  "  The  author 
of  'Valerie  Upton*  has  high  literary  gifts 
and  a  very  nice  perception  of  differences  in 
character,  both  individual  and  national.  I 
sincerely  commend  her  book  to  readers  who 
care  for  the  finer  kind  of  work  that  can  well 
afford  to  be  independent  of  sensational  attrac- 
tion;" "The  Spectator"  speaks  of  her  "un- 
deniable charm,"  her  "gracious  talent,"  her 
"  delicate  touch." 

With  this  record  of  praise  before  us,  why 
have  we  heard  so  little  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  nov- 
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els  in  this  country  ?  The  English  are  at  least 
as  well  able  to  judge  the  merit  of  novels  as 
we  are ;  they  have  Meredith,  Kipling,  James, 
Hardy,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  upon  whom 
to  form  their  modern  judgments ;  and  when 
they  praise  we  are  generally  ready  to  give  a 
hearing.  But  in  this  case  we  have  not  lis- 
tened. Our  public  likes  a  glitter  of  extrav- 
agance, a  rub-a-dub-dub  on  some  resonant 
subject,  —  religion,  fashion,  or  things  that 
are  not  altogether  of  good  repute;  and  Miss 
Sedgwick  has  made  so  noiseless  an  entrance 
that  the  public  has  not  turned  its  head  to 
look.  The  lesser  public,  which  cares,  as 
"Punch"  says,  "for  the  finer  kind  of  work 
that  can  well  afford  to  be  independent  of 
sensational  attraction,"  has  been  too  much 
occupied  with  Mr.  James's  transatlantic  "  ad- 
ventures," his  definitive  edition  of  himself, 
with  Mrs.  Wharton's  exploits,  and  with  be- 
lated attempts  to  make  itself  familiar  with 
neglected  classics.  The  inattention  of  the 
smaller  public,  at  least,  can  hardly  last,  now 
that "  A  Fountain  Sealed  "  has  become  talked 
about. 

A  new  novelist  has  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  known ;  but  on  the  other  hand  she  has 
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the  advantage  of  a  double  curiosity,  where  it 
can  be  aroused,  both  concerning  her  books 
and  concerning  herself.  For  a  man,  especially, 
there  is  an  agreeable  tremor  of  anticipation 
as  he  begins  a  woman's  novel.  He  is  like  a 
bachelor  ringing  the  doorbell  when  on  his 
way  to  present  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
lady;  there  is  an  element  of  exploration  and 
adventure  tinged  with  romance.  In  other 
matters  of  art  it  may  be  that  the  fact  that 
we  are  created  men  and  women  is  immaterial; 
for  other  arts  concern  themselves  with  other 
achievements ;  but  the  novel  aims  to  substitute 
its  world  for  the  world  of  fact,  and  in  its  world 
we  continue  to  be  male  and  female.  Goethe, 
in  one  of  his  poems,  describes  how,  from  his 
concealment  in  his  window,  he  watched  the 
swaying  of  a  curtain  in  a  window  across  the 
way.  The  curtain  swelled  and  receded,  in 
obedience  to  the  movings  to  and  fro  of  some 
unseen  power  that  glided  about  the  room; 
and  his  imagination  beat  its  wings  against 
the  barrier  in  eager  speculation  concerning 
the  power  behind, — beneficent  perhaps,  beau- 
tiful perhaps,  and  certainly  unknown.  This 
is  the  allegory  of  a  man  about  to  read  a 
woman's  novel;  but,  as  our  public  takes  far 
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greater  satisfaction  in  uncurtained  light 
than  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  romantic  expect- 
ancy, I  must  admit  that  it  is  an  allegory 
that  fits  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
readers. 

Women,  indeed,  have  for  many  years  de- 
manded to  be  judged  by  the  standards  applied 
to  men.  Passionate  protests  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's echo  in  one's  memory.  And  now  that 
so  many  old  associations  with  the  word 
"woman"  have  been  discarded,  the  justice 
of  the  demand  has  become,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  make  it,  axiomatic.  Truth  is  truth, 
we  are  told,  life,  life ;  and  the  representation 
of  either  in  art  is  neither  masculine  nor  femi- 
nine. It  is  safer  to  decline  any  challenge  to 
mount  into  the  regions  of  abstract  criticism. 
There  are  certain  practical  reasons  in  the 
world  as  it  is  to-day  that  make  it  impossible 
for  men  and  women  to  be  on  an  equality  in 
the  art  of  novel-writing ;  and,  though  many 
women  novelists  may  insist  upon  measure- 
ment by  masculine  measures,  one  cannot  think 
that  Miss  Sedgwick,  however  severe  in  her 
artistic  judgments  upon  herself,  would  make 
that  demand. 
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II 

Great  novels  must  have  a  foundation  like 
that  of  Roman  masonry,  piers  and  walls  solid 
and  heavy ;  they  must  be  built  from  bottom 
to  top  of  a  material  fit  to  resist  the  stress  of 
fashion,  the  shiftings  of  taste,  the  steady 
assaults  of  time;  and  that  material  is  and 
always  must  be  experience  of  life.  Of  this 
experience  the  most  important  part  is  famil- 
iarity with  business,  —  with  money-getting, 
with  the  labors,  the  contrivances,  the  strifes, 
the  shirks,  the  grunts,  the  meanness,  the  nobil- 
ity, the  greed,  the  unselfishness,  the  appetites, 
the  ambitions,  the  anxieties,  that  are  summed 
up  in  that  word  business.  And  business  is  not 
all:  there  is  the  intercourse  with  the  barber, 
the  bootblack,  the  brakeman,  the  cabman,  the 
conductor,  the  cowboy  (and  so  on  through 
the  directory),  the  tobacconist,  the  under- 
taker, the  manufacturer  of  pearl  buttons,  with 
the  neighbor  in  the  train,  in  the  street,  in  the 
smoking-room,  with  the  random  stranger 
everywhere.  This  sum  of  experience  in  its 
intensity,  in  its  amplitude,  is  denied  to  a 
woman ;  her  knowledge  must  come  at  second 
hand  from  father,  brother,  husband,  cousin, 
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from  books  and  newspapers.  It  is  this  lack 
that  necessarily  puts  a  woman's  work  with 
respect  to  solidity  in  the  second  rank.  No 
woman,  as  our  customs  stand  at  present,  can 
attain  a  first-class  education  in  fiction.  What 
is  it,  for  instance,  that  gives  Madame  Marneffe 
her  saliency  and  permanence  but  Balzac's 
ready  use  of  his  immense  experience  of  life 
(an  experience  acquired  in  his  case  as  a  sponge 
sucks  in  water)  to  create  a  solid  section  of 
Parisian  life  for  her  to  pirouette  upon?  Why 
is  Becky  Sharp  so  famous  but  because  Thack- 
eray, with  his  knowledge  of  all  kinds  and 
classes  of  men  and  women,  creates  a  crowd,  a 
bustling,  noisy,  talking,  ostentatious  multi- 
tude, to  walk  to  and  fro  behind  her  and  main- 
tain for  the  time  a  living  scene  ?  What  rescues 
Dickens  from  the  grotesque  and  from  his  senti- 
mental mannerism,  what  supports  and  upholds 
Scott's  romantic  pageantry,  but  a  large  and 
easy  control  over  a  rich  experience  of  life? 

This  handicap  put  upon  a  woman  is  a  seri- 
ous one,  and  nobody  would  recognize  it  more 
quickly  than  Miss  Sedgwick.  Take  "  A  Foun- 
tain Sealed,"  for  instance.  Its  many  merits 
are  conspicuous;  the  presentation  of  the 
theme  is  admirable,  the  gradual  self-revela- 
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tion  of  Imogen  and  Valerie  admirable,  too; 
but  we  are  in  a  sequestered  spot,  a  kind  of 
college  quadrangle  during  the  long  vacation. 
We  are  far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble 
strife ;  and  the  madding  crowd  is  a  most  useful 
repository  to  draw  on  in  order  to  create  the 
illusion  of  actual  life. 

Possession  of  a  wide  mundane  experience, 
of  power  to  whistle  at  will  for  a  troop  of 
supernumeraries,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
all  kinds  of  fiction;  Turgenieff  is  proof  of 
this.  So  is  Miss  Sedgwick's  "  The  Shadow  of 
Life,"  which  is  a  drama  of  two  souls,  where 
the  introduction  of  supernumeraries  would  be 
out  of  place.  But  where  this  power  of  pre- 
senting many  people  is  appropriate,  it  is  in- 
valuable, and,  in  our  present  state  of  society, 
it  is  practically  confined  to  men. 

In  addition  to  the  immense  advantage  of 
wide  and  varied  experience,  men  have  what 
may  be  called  a  "bravado"  substitute  for 
such  experience.  They  are  able  to  attempt 
an  effect  of  spaciousness,  of  the  grand  man- 
ner, by  depicting  aspects  of  life  which  de- 
pend for  their  interest  on  remoteness  from 
the  centres  of  familiarity.  They  portray 
Mohammedans  of  the  Punjab,  cowboys  of 
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Wyoming,  freebooters  of  Yucatan,  and 
whatever  sonorous  subjects  they  chance  to 
meet  in  their  roaming  quests  for  novelty. 
There  are  most  delightful  stories  of  anthro- 
pophagi, of  bigamists,  of  commandments 
smashed,  of  drums  and  guns  and  palisadoes. 
The  modern  master  here  is  Kipling,  that 
great  Barbarian,  who  raises  his  splendid  pro- 
test against  the  inevitable  process  of  change 
that  is  shifting  and  will  shift  the  centre  of 
interest  away  from  the  pictorially  triumphant 
(where  he  is  so  individually  brilliant,  like  Ro- 
land at  Roncesvalles),  to  the  intenser  dramas 
of  the  bald  meetings  of  "  I "  and  "  I "  and 
"I"  on  the  undecorated  stage  of  life. 

There  is  room  enough  for  all  kinds  of 
stories, —  for  the  compound  of  the  sahib,  the 
corral  of  the  cowboys,  the  forecastle  of  the 
buccaneers,  and  for  the  summer-house  of 
cultivated  and  idle  leisure.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  novels  of  women,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  men.  Within  the  great  factory, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  atelier,  of  fiction,  in 
the  storeroom  of  finished  products,  barred 
and  locked  against  the  burglaries  of  time  and 
the  sneak-thievery  of  fashion,  such  odd  com- 
panions as  the  "  Three  Musketeers,"  "  The 
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Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd,"  "The  Outcasts 
of  Poker  Flat,"  "Treasure  Island,"  "Daisy 
Miller,"  "  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos 
Barton,"  and  "Craiiford"  are  serenely  and 
permanently  placed.  The  fact  that  women 
cannot  compete  with  men  everywhere  does 
not  make  them  less  formidable  rivals  within 
the  lists  of  competition  open  to  them.  These 
are  opinions  which  Miss  Sedgwick  proclaims 
by  her  practice  very  frankly.  Her  one  gen- 
tle attempt  to  put  the  key  into  the  forbidden 
door  (a  very  respectable,  domestic  suicide), 
can  hardly  have  commended  itself  to  her  bet- 
ter judgment. 

Having  postulated  this  recognition  of  an 
area  of  opportunity  more  restricted  than  that 
open  to  men,  one  may  proceed  with  the 
attempt  to  satisfy  that  inward  appetite  for 
classification  which  owes  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  its  edge  to  the  pleasant  egotistical 
sensations  that  arise  from  the  fact  that 
classification  of  others  is  really  a  classification 
of  ourselves. 

Ill 

Women  are  excluded  from  the  rough-and- 
tumble  school  of  the  world,  from  admission 
to  the  man's  real  university,  but  they  do  not 
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lack  education  of  their  own.  They  are  shut 
out  from  "  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  Paris,"  but  they 
have  their  own  "scenes  de  la  vie  privee." 
As  against  the  loose  and  vast  confusion  of  a 
Balzac's  experiences  they  oppose  the  trig  and 
compact  efficiency  of  specialization.  Take  Miss 
Austen,  for  example.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  " Spectator"  I  read  :  "  Within  the  narrow 
and  special  limits  which  Miss  Austen  set  her- 
self she  possessed  the  secret  of  perfection  both 
in  form  and  substance, — a  perfection  to  which 
the  history  of  the  arts  affords  no  parallel,  or 
affords  it  in  the  work  of  Jan  Vermeer  of 
Delft  alone."  This  represents,  I  believe,  the 
traditional  and  well-settled  opinion  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  this  country,  concerning 
Miss  Austen's  merits.  "The  narrow  and 
special  limits"  within  which  Miss  Austen 
worked  do  not  hinder  her  art  from  being 
"  perfect ; "  in  fact,  they  were  the  cause  of 
her  success.  A  limited  sphere  is  a  help  to  all 
but  a  very  few,  it  is  the  guardian  fence  to  a 
flower-bed,  the  theatre  walls  that  protect  the 
actors  from  the  disheartening  amplitude  of 
outer  air,  the  frame  that  gives  a  picture  its 
"  wholeness."  The  great  frescoes  of  Balzac, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Zola,  and  Tolstoi,  flung 
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on  moist  walls  at  passionate  speed  with  their 
great  brushes,  are  out  of  mode.  The  novel- 
^  writer  is  now  a  specialist ;  he  puts  a  small 
canvas  on  his  easel,  and  selects  a  small  frag- 
ment of  life  for  his  subject.  Of  this  school  a 
woman,  Jane  Austen,  is  the  classic  mistress 
in  English. 

Likewise,  women  may  set  off  against  the 
geographical  freedom  of  the  "  bravado " 
school  the  practically  unlimited  areas  of  the 
soul,  where  there  are  border  scenes,  savagery, 
and  lawlessness  in  abundance.  The  great 
centres  of  modern  energy  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  at  least,  proper  seats  of  fiction. 
London,  New  York,  Paris,  are  fit  places  to 
call  forth  the  essential  as  well  as  the  subtler 
traits  of  humanity.  In  the  fullest  blasts  of  life 
men  and  women  are  most  modernly  human, 
furthest  removed  from  their  brutal  origins, 
most  interesting  in  themselves.  There  the 
great  drama  of  the  sexes  can  unfold  and 
display  itself  in  the  most  complex,  the  most 
refined,  the  most  exciting,  even  the  most 
spectacular  way.  There  the  human  essence 
as  a  motive  power  is  at  its  maximum,  the 
friction  of  accessories  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  movements  of  life  submit  to  the  most 
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scientific  precision ;  characters  act  and  react 
upon  one  another,  like  billiard  balls,  with 
impulsions,  contacts,  impacts,  twists,  turns, 
recoils,  so  quietly,  so  certainly,  that  in  com- 
parison the  works  of  "bolder"  fiction  look 
like  games  of  croquet. 

Within  their  spheres,  women  have  all  the 
resources  of  art,  philosophy,  and  passion. 
Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George 
Eliot,  the  three  great  English  women  in  the 
art  of  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
sufficient  proof  of  this ;  and  they  cover  the 
ground  so  well  that,  in  the  case  of  a  new 
authoress,  one  naturally  essays  to  put  her  into 
one  of  their  divisions.  Miss  Austen,  as  the 
"  Spectator  "  says,  stands  for  an  art  which, 
if  not  supreme,  is  yet  of  a  very  high  order ; 
and  Miss  Sedgwick,  who  is  in  purpose  a 
thorough  artist,  might  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Austen  school.  Membership  in  a  school  is 
determined  by  talents  and  aptitudes  rather 
than  by  the  more  tangible  matriculation  of 
imitation ;  and  her  womanliness,  her  cheer- 
ful outlook  on  life,  her  high  and  somewhat 
cloistered  ideals,  her  interest  in  light  pleasures, 
her  maternal  feelings  for  the  happiness  of  her 
dramatis  personce,  her  concentration  of  at- 
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tention  on  the  romantic  elements  in  the  drama 
of  sex,  support  such  a  view.  But  Miss  Sedg- 
wick,  in  a  quiet,  almost  demure  manner,  and 
with  all  the  grace  of  self-sobriety,  refuses  to 
accept  those  protecting  limits  that  secured 
fame  to  Miss  Austen,  she  rejects  what  to 
many  might  seem  admirably  enclosing  bound- 
aries for  her  art,  she  passes  the  golden  casket 
in  spite  of  its  appeal, — "Who  chooseth  me 
shall  gain  what  many  men  desire ;  "  —  and 
we  are  constrained  to  essay  the  second  division, 
the  school  of  George  Eliot. 

Doubtless  the  accepted  view  which  assigns 
so  high  a  place  to  Miss  Austen  as  an  artist 
would  ascribe  to  George  Eliot  a  comprehen- 
sive, large,  understanding  knowledge  of  life, 
as  well  as  a  very  remarkable  power  of  em- 
bodying that  knowledge  of  life  in  fiction. 
George  Eliot's  immense  reputation  has  felt 
the  ebb  of  enthusiasm,  an  ebb  which  seeks 
to  justify  itself  by  alleging  that  she  had  too 
much  at  heart  the  desire  to  assert  a  moral 
principle  which  should  serve  in  the  living  of 
life  as  the  equivalent  of  a  religious  sanction, 
that  she  was  too  much  of  a  dogmatic  phil- 
osopher concerning  any  matter  that  resists 
dogmatic  philosophy  so  obstinately  as  life 
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does.  Her  art  is  certainly  very  great,  as  great 
as  Miss  Austen's  in  its  potentiality,  but  less 
effective  in  act  because  of  her  breadth  and  of 
her  large  ambitions. 

It  is  before  this  casket,  —  "  Who  chooseth 
me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves," — that 
one  loiters  in  the  hope  of  pigeonholing  Miss 
Sedgwick.  She  is  certainly  ambitious;  she 
has  rejected  the  guardian  limits  of  a  narrow 
art,  she  wishes  to  express  more  than  a  genre 
picture,  more  than  a  romantic  situation,  she 
wishes  to  express  some  truth  concerning  life, 
some  permanent  principle  of  human  con- 
duct, give  some  touch  of  the  human  essence. 
This  ambition  appears  most  sharply  in  that 
interesting  and  original  novel,  "  The  Shadow 
of  Life."  But  neither  this  bond  of  disciple- 
ship,  of  sympathy  rather,  nor  their  common 
satisfaction  in  moral  emphasis,  puts  our  author 
into  George  Eliot's  school.  She,  as  well  as 
George  Eliot's  critics,  believes  that  novelists 
who  are  ambitious  to  tell  some  truth  about 
life  should  turn  towards  drama,  towards 
Shakespeare;  that  the  tending  towards  a 
philosophic  formula,  towards  an  explanation 
of  life  in  anything  but  the  terms  of  life,  must, 
at  least  as  a  mode  of  fiction,  be  in  the  wrong 
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direction.  She  declines  the  category,  and  we 
pass  to  the  third  division,  the  school  that  de- 
sires to  delineate  passion. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  or  rather  the  Bronte 
family,  certainly  exemplifies  that  aspiration. 
Delineations  of  passion,  even  by  Lear  and 
Othello  in  their  torments,  show  how  poor  an 
instrument  is  language  to  express  the  tumul- 
tuous confusion  of  the  organs  of  life  when  in 
the  throes  of  anguish ;  and  if  we  put  Jane 
Eyre  or  Cathy  beside  the  raving  of  Lear  or 
Othello,  the  difficulty  of  simulating  passion 
becomes  still  more  obvious.  — "  Who  chooseth 
me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath."  — 
Yet  life  in  its  intensity  is  the  supreme  goal 
of  the  art  of  fiction,  and  as  one  watches  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  breath  com- 
ing hard,  hurl  herself  at  the  task,  one  feels  a 
thrill  of  admiration  for  her  courage.  Beside 
that  desperate  charge  the  dainty  progress 
of  Miss  Austen's  guarded  and  protected  art 
seems  a  very  mincing  affair.  Miss  Sedgwick 
recognizes  this  goal ;  in  fact,  "  The  Shadow 
of  Life "  is  rather  a  delineation  of  passion 
than  the  search  for  a  philosophy.  That 
delineation  may  be  a  little  monotonous,  but 
the  very  concentration  of  attention  on  the 
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long-held  vibrant  note  stirs  one  like  a  pas- 
sionate song  of  love  and  fate,  of  passion  pre- 
dominant over  fate.  But  Miss  Sedgwick's 
self -sobriety  comes  to  her  aid;  she  accepts 
passion  as  the  supreme  revelation  of  life ;  but 
its  very  supremacy,  its  very  remoteness  from 
the  ordinary  week-days,  makes  it  but  a  por- 
tion of  life. 

There  is  place  for  passion,  there  is  room 
for  philosophy,  there  is  need  of  Miss  Austen's 
art ;  and  Miss  Sedgwick  is  eclectic,  she  is  not 
a  disciple  in  any  sense  except  that  in  which 
we  are  all  disciples  of  those  who  have  gone 
before.  She  evades  the  importunities  of  our 
lazy  convenience,  and  we  are  forced  to  judge 
her  as  an  individual,  according  to  a  standard 
based  upon  general  principles. 

IV 

Our  failure  to  put  Miss  Sedgwick  into  one 
of  the  divisions,  suggested  by  the  three  great 
English  women  to  whom  I  have  referred,  does 
not  on  the  one  hand  imply  colorlessness  on 
her  part;  nor  on  the  other  hand  an  absence  of 
elements  with  which  an  individual,  in  the  as- 
sertion of  his  own  tastes,  might,  not  unreason- 
ably, find  fault.  One  may  admit  the  failure  of 
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classification,  and  yet  strike  a  balance.  On  the 
credit  side  all  would  agree  to  put  those  qual- 
ities that  suggested  the  unsuccessful  classifi- 
cations :  an  artistic  skill  that  seems  to  have 
resonant  achievements  within  reach  if  it  will 
but  accept  guardian  limits;  a  philosophical 
insight  into  life ;  and  sober  good  sense  which 
recognizes  that  the  delineation  of  passion, 
although  the  supreme  test  of  fiction,  is  not 
the  routine  occupation  for  a  novelist.  On  the 
same  side  go  her  mastery  of  composition,  dis- 
played in  "A  Fountain  Sealed;"  her  com- 
mand of  dialogue,  clear,  clever,  copious, 
varied,  and  witty,  as,  for  instance,  in  "The 
Confounding  of  Camelia;"  as  well  as  her 
almost  ubiquitous  skill  in  dramatic  effects, 
which  in  naturalness  and  vividness  affect  one, 
as  Macaulay  would  have  said,  like  the  lost 
comedies  of  Menander. 

On  the  debit  side — if  one  is  to  insist,  as 
is  a  reader's  doubtful  privilege,  on  personal 
taste  —  there  are  three  principal  entries  to  be 
made.  The  power  of  a  novel  to  create  the 
illusion  of  life  reproduced  depends  on  what  in 
painting  Mr.  Berenson  calls  the  tactile  values, 
upon  the  rendering  of  the  third  dimension, 
upon  the  number  of  figures  introduced  that 
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present  themselves  to  our  imagination  as  solid, 
as  figures  which  one  can  walk  round  and  re- 
gard from  all  sides.  Miss  Sedgwick  of  course 
aims  at  solidity,  at  thickness,  at  this  necessary 
third  dimension;  and  yet  one  involuntarily  re- 
calls the  days  when  she  practiced  the  painter's 
art,  which  in  regard  to  the  third  dimension  is 
a  matter  of  technique,  of  light  and  shade,  of 
varying  values,  of  converging  lines,  and  the 
other  makeshifts  of  perspective.  Certainly  at 
times  there  is  an  assuring  sense  of  solidity. 
The  heroines  are  almost  always  modeled  with 
a  dainty  realism;  but  some  figures  are  left  in 
high  relief,  some  in  low  relief,  and  others  still 
hardly  emergent  from  a  flat  background.  The 
heroes,  though  they  quit  the  kind,  protecting 
background,  —  Peter  Odd,  Perior,  Geoffrey 
Daunt,  Sir  Basil,  —  shrink  modestly  from  any 
vigorous  assertion  of  reality  ;  they  behave  like 
English  boys  at  a  party.  With  regard  to  some 
of  the  minor  figures,  we  vaguely  suspect  that 
their  personalities  are  a  mere  pictorial  con- 
trivance. But  heroes  and  minor  characters 
are  of  very  slight  consequence  ;  the  charming, 
satisfactory,  romantic  heroine  lightly  carries 
in  Atlantean  fashion,  on  her  slim,  strong  back, 
the  story  and  all  its  personages. 
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There  is,  also,  if  one  wishes  to  make  a 
second  deduction  from  a  fault-seeking  per- 
sonal equation,  a  limitation  in  the  range  of 
Miss  Sedgwick's  characters.  One  certainly 
sees  a  family  likeness  among  the  heroines,  and 
among  some  of  the  secondary  persons.  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Miss 
Sedgwick,  still  reminiscent  of  the  days  when 
she  was  a  painter  prior  to  becoming  a  novelist, 
keeps  her  old  habit  of  painting  several  por- 
traits from  the  same  model,  merely  changing 
the  pose  and  the  dress.  That  would  be  an 
exaggeration,  and  unfair.  Rather  her  drama- 
tis personce  are  a  stock  company,  and  each 
one  plays  several  parts. 

Her  prima  donna  is  a  capital  actress,  who 
plays  the  gay,  attractive,  scheming  girl,  like 
Kate  Archinard;  the  brilliant,  flirtatious, 
ambitious,  untruthful,  and  self-abnegating 
Camelia;  the  noble,  high-spirited,  lovable 
Eppie, —  a  type,  in  her  heroism,  charm,  and 
constancy,  of  desirable  womanhood;  —  and 
the  self-complacent,  self -deceiving,  serene  ego- 
tist, Imogen.  She  also  plays  Claire  in  "  The 
Rescue"  and  Lady  Angela  in  the  "Paths 
of  Judgement."  The  second  lady  plays  the 
gentle,  innocent,  candid,  virtuous,  unselfish 
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young  woman ;  for  instance,  the  title  role  in 
"Dull  Miss  Archinard,"  Mary  in  "The  Con- 
founding of  Camelia,"  Valerie  Upton  in  "A 
Fountain  Sealed,"  Madame  Vicaud  in  "The 
Rescue,"  and  such  parts.  The  leading  gen- 
tleman plays  the  brave,  strong,  disciplined, 
noble,  self -sacrificing  man,  —  Geoffrey  Daunt, 
Perior,  Eustace  Damier,  and  Jack  Pennington. 
The  second  actor  plays  the  "  foolish  father  " 
part, — Mr.  Archinard,  Mr.  Merrick,  the  late 
Mr.  Upton,  and  Captain  Palairet.  They  all 
act  very  well,  they  play  Miss  Sedgwick's  plots 
with  tact,  grace,  and  skill,  probably  very  much 
better  than  another  stock  company  would, 
and  they  display  vigor  and  versatility.  The 
J  point  I  make  —  and  in  doing  so  I  have 
exaggerated  as  the  devil's  advocate  will  —  is 
that  there  is  a  definite  type  underlying  each 
group  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  characters,  and  that 
in  reading  each  new  book  one  remembers  how 
the  actor  played  the  corresponding  part  in 
the  other  books. 

Take,  for  example,  "  A  Fountain  Sealed." 
Imogen,  the  heroine,  is  the  embodiment  of  a 
type  which  is  both  human  and  familiar.  Few 
of  us,  if  any,  however,  know  the  type  in  such 
flawless  consistency,  though  we  all  meet  as- 
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pects  of  it  in  others  and  in  ourselves.  To  my 
mind  Miss  Sedgwick  has  insisted  too  much 
upon  what  is  typical,  upon  the  idea,  unem- 
barrassed by  the  variegated  dusts  of  the  earth, 
which  in  life  blur  the  purity  of  the  idea  and 
confound  the  outline  of  the  type.  The  danger 
of  what  is  called  realism  lies  in  wandering  far 
from  the  typical  in  the  hope  of  getting  close 
to  the  individual;  and  an  excited  novelist  is 
likely  to  find  himself,  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  game,  at  a  perilous  distance  from  the 
hunk ;  for  the  type,  vulgarly  speaking,  is  the 
hunk,  the  one  place  of  safety.  Miss  Sedgwick 
understands  this  so  well  that  she  runs  into 
the  opposite  danger,  and  stays  too  close  to 
the  typical.  The  more  she  studies  a  type,  the 
more  interesting  it  becomes  to  her,  the  more 
competent  she  feels  to  describe  it,  until  at  last, 
/consciously  or  not,  she  repeats  her  characters. 
*  This  is  by  no  means  a  defect  in  any  single 
book,  but  it  is  a  defect  in  Miss  Sedgwick's 
work  as  a  whole,  and  an  indication  of  limited 
experience,  or  limited  power,  or  perhaps 
merely  of  an,  as  yet,  limited  ambition. 

The  third  item  on  the  debit  side  remains 
to  be  noted.  In  attempting  to  put  Miss  Sedg- 
wick into  one  of  those  three  schools,  it  was  easy 
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to  forget  their  remote  dates,  let  us  roughly 
say  1812,  1845,  1860.  Time  has  not  been 
standing  still  since  then ;  many  familiar  mani- 
festations of  life  have  altered,  —  clothes, 
furniture,  domestic  architecture,  poetry,  re- 
ligion. Psychology  has  grown  from  infancy 
to  youth,  if  not  to  manhood ;  and,  in  the  same 
time  (though  we  may  assume  that  human 
nature  and  art  are  approximately  constant)  the 
attention  of  fiction  has  shifted.  Hence  have 
arisen  what  are  known  in  the  slang  of  to-day 
as  realism,  symbolism,  psychological  fiction. 
The  matter  of  consequence  is  the  shifting  of 
attention ;  and  the  art  of  fiction  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  change.  Miss  Sedgwick  has 
grown  up  with  this  change,  and  cannot  pro- 
ject herself  backward  into  past  generations. 
Her  barque  feels  the  powerful  current  of  this 
newer  fiction,  the  course  of  which  is  most 
familiarly  marked  by  that  prosperous  and 
fast-increasing  flotilla  of  new-rigged  ships 
that  show  their  modern  spars  and  sails  so 
bright  and  glittering  (for  Mr.  Henry  James, 
of  course,  is  an  exponent,  not  the  cause,  of 
the  current).  That  mariner  puts  up  all  the 
masts,  yards,  and  spars  that  his  hulls  will  bear, 
flies  his  jibs,  his  spankers,  his  royal  and  sky- 
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scraping  sails,  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
puffs  and  flaws  of  to-day's  weather.  Miss 
Sedgwick,  as  well  as  others,  when  putting  to 
sea,  would  be  unwise  not  to  profit  by  his 
dexterity,  his  experience,  his  boldness,  his 
immense  Yankee  ingenuity  (a  certain  Down- 
East  shrewdness  is  one  of  his  main  charac- 
teristics) in  adapting  his  rigging  to  the 
lighter  winds. 

But  grant  as  we  must  the  importance  of 
to-day's  weather,  of  getting  such  wind  as 
may  be  blowing,  in  order  to  make  progress 
towards  that  haven  where  Jane  Austen, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot  are  se- 
curely at  anchor,  and  grant  that  Mr.  James's 
great  service  to  the  art  of  fiction  is  his  in- 
sistence on  the  importance  of  fitting  himself 
to  his  immediate  circumstances  so  closely 
that  he  may  become  their  representative  and 
expositor,  does  it  follow  because  his  course 
shows  the  current  of  modern  life  that  his 
rigging  is  the  best  ?  For  the  cut  of  the  sails, 
after  all,  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  prose. 
The  great  struggle  (it  appears  to  be  a  great 
struggle)  to  fit  words  to  transitory,  tremu- 
lous, evanescent  thoughts  is  an  affair  of 
prose.  This  is  the  awkward  predicament  that 
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faces  the  whole  guild  of  novelists.  Prose  is  a 
material,  an  opportunity,  or  a  nuisance,  as 
you  please,  but  there  it  is ;  there  is  no  choice 
between  prose  and  silence.  The  question  be- 
fore the  "  cates  and  summerhouse  "  novelist 
'->  is,  shall  he  (or  she)  adopt  the  cut  of  Mr. 
James's  jib  ? 

The  fact  that  the  great  English  novelists, 
such  as  Thackeray  or  Fielding,  have  been 
masters  of  a  smooth,  perspicuous,  even  style ; 
that  De  Quincey  depicted  the  crudest  of 
passions,  and  that  Newman  defined  the  Catho- 
lic conception  of  grace,  in  language  famous 
for  clarity  and  power;  that  Hume,  Locke, 
and  Martineau  are,  given  their  subjects,  also 
smooth  and  perspicuous ;  that  Professor  Wil- 
liam James  is  a  master  of  intelligibility ;  does 
not  contradict  or  answer  the  assertion  that  fic- 
tion in  its  present  condition,  striving  as  it 
does  to  depict  the  subtler  emotions  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  needs  language  more  elastic,  more 
flexible,  of  finer  texture,  to  serve  its  purposes, 
than  the  fiction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  day,  for 
instance.  One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  out- 
side of  a  psychological  dictionary  to  see  what 
a  voluminous  technical  terminology  is  neces- 
sary for  those  who  depict  the  soul  in  terms 
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of  science.  Those  who  depict  the  soul  in 
terms  of  art  must  have  the  utmost  freedom 
of  means.  Language  must  be  supple,  intri- 
cate, complex,  elaborate,  and  delicate,  so  that 
a  single  sentence  may  be  modified  until  it  is 
able  to  express  in  a  not  inadequate  manner  a 
momentary  aspect  of  the  soul.  All  this  is  true 
enough ;  yet  we  still  face  the  doubt  whether 
Mr.  James  has  invented  the  best  phraseology 
for  this  purpose.  Is  his  the  language  that 
we  shall  all  learn  to  speak  as  we  emerge  into 
the  upper  air  of  the  future  ?  With  this  doubt 
in  one's  mind,  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
Miss  Sedgwick,  in  "  A  Fountain  Sealed," 
betrays  some  tendency  towards  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  enumeration  of  entries  on  the  debit 
side,  especially  when  they  have  to  be  hunted 
up,  is  a  Scrooge-like  performance ;  and  even 
when  all  is  done  it  remains  impossible  to 
strike  a  balance.  One's  mind  at  the  end  is 
certainly  not  left  looking  at  the  petty  en- 
tries on  the  debit  side,  but  at  those  numerous 
entries  across  the  dividing  line,  the  poetry 
of  Valerie  Upton,  the  characters  of  Imogen, 
Eppie,  and  Camelia,  the  smoothness  and  tech- 
nical skill  of  "  A  Fountain  Sealed,"  and  the 
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fusion  of  philosophy  and  passion  in  "  The 
Shadow  of  Life."  Nevertheless,  although  we 
are  balked  of  a  classification  and  of  a  balance 
struck,  we  may  by  the  aid  of  these  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  arrive  at  some  conclusion, 
which  can  be  packed  into  the  humbler  dimen- 
sions of  a  formula.  But  we  must  begin  the 
attempt  from  another  quarter. 


We  assume  two  things.  First :  a  woman, 
from  the  fact  that  she  differs  from  a  man  in 
body,  mind,  and  education,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  her  creative  powers,  and  therefore, 
if  she  really  creates,  her  creature,  the  novel, 
will  be  infused  with  a  feminine  spirit.  Second : 
many  of  the  qualities  that  have  enabled  men 
to  write  good  novels  are  not  essentially  mas- 
culine; they  have  become  associated  in  our 
minds  with  men  during  the  long  course  of 
history,  but  through  education  and  oppor- 
tunity they  may  come  equally  within  the 
reach  of  women.  For  instance,  in  a  man  we 
desire  intelligence,  judgment,  imagination, 
insight,  dramatic  power,  and  constructive 
skill ;  these  qualities  are  as  appropriate  to 
women  as  to  men.  Our  task  therefore  is  to 


find  some  formula  that  will  reconcile  these 
masculine  qualities  with  a  pervading  femi- 
nine spirit.  Such  a  formula  must  be  definite 
enough  to  have  intrinsic  value,  and  yet  elastic 
enough  to  suit  individual  taste. 

There  is  a  saying  of  La  Bruyere's,  made 
with  reference  to  social  life,  which  is  in  sub- 
stance the  very  formula  to  indicate  the  de- 
sirable qualities  in  a  woman's  novels;  for 
fiction  establishes  a  sort  of  social  relation  be- 
tween the  writer  and  the  reader,  and  surely 
one  of  the  chief  pleasures  in  a  good  book 
lies  in  enjoyment  of  the  author's  personality. 
This  saying  is :  "  Une  belle  f emme  qui  a  les 
qualites  d'un  honnete  homme  est  ce  qu'il  y  a 
au  monde  d'un  commerce  plus  delicieux."  In 
order  to  get  at  La  Bruyere's  real  meaning  we 
must  go  behind  the  ordinary  translation  of 
honnete  homme,  and  accept  Sainte-Beuve's 
explanation — "1'homme  du  monde  accompli, 
I' honnete  homme,  comme  on  s'exprimait 
autref  ois."  And  so  I  render  the  saying, "  Une 
belle  femme  with  the  traits  of  an  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world  is  the  most  delight- 
ful companionship  in  the  world."  Such  a 
woman  is  what  Goethe  would  have  wished  to 
discover  behind  the  curtain  in  the  window 
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over  the  way ;  and  such  a  definition  furnishes 
us  with  an  hypothesis  of  what  a  woman's  novel 
ought  to  be.  There  are  doubtless  hundreds 
of  other  hypotheses  upon  this  subject  that 
satisfy  the  people  iwho  use  them,  but  for 
persons  in  our  particular  predicament,  — who 
seek  the  feminine  spirit  expressing  itself  by 
means  of  masculine  tools,  —  La  Bruyere  is 
a  friend  in  need. 

A  measure  is  a  very  comfortable  thing  to 
possess,  and  yet,  as  one  stretches  out  a  hand 
towards  "  A  Fountain  Sealed,"  one  begins  to 
be  sensible  of  the  unusual  exigency  of  the 
proposed  standard.  A  novel  accepted  in  New 
York,  published  in  a  successful  magazine, 
reviewed  by  the  newspapers,  sold  in  respect- 
able numbers  (by  respectable  here  I  mean 
large),  must  of  necessity  be  adapted  to  such 
other  working  hypotheses  of  what  consti- 
tutes merit  in  a  woman's  novel,  that  ours 
seems  a  matter  of  academic  remoteness,  of 
opportunity  for  cavil,  of  ostentatious  with- 
drawal from  those  ample  spaces  in  which  the 
reading  public  congregates,  and  of  retirement 
into  some  little  alley  (decent  no  doubt,  but  a 
mere  cul  de  sac),  where  nobody  goes  because 
it  leads  nowhere  —  or  at  most  to  the  privacy 
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of  enclosed  places  to  which  the  people  who 
do  not  live  there  have  no  desire  to  go.  All 
measures  that  denote  any  privacy  of  taste 
must  be  open  to  objections,  and  yet  a  reader 
is  constrained  to  choose  between  an  omni- 
bus measure,  a  flabby  flexibility  that  adapts 
itself  to  anything,  or  some  less  hospitable 
standard  that  makes  most  achievement  seem 
extremely  raw  and  insignificant.  Let  me  try 
to  justify  this  measure  by  applying  it  to  Miss 
Sedgwick. 

La  Bruyere's  dogma,  like  all  others  that 
embody  a  truth,  need  not  be  restricted  to  a 
literal  simplicity  of  exactness,  for  the  letter, 
here  as  elsewhere,  killeth.  The  phrase  in  its 
application  to  literature  is  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable construction.  The  traits  of  an  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world  are  good  sense, 
good  taste,  intelligence,  and  moderation,  and 
separate  themselves  sharply  from  other  quali- 
ties not  undesirable,  —  from  enthusiasm,  from 
passion,  from  audacity,  from  the  fervor  and 
fluency  of  the  improvisatore.  These  excluded 
qualities  mark  another  type,  which  both  de- 
serves and  has  its  spokeswomen.  The  fire  of 
imagination,  the  impulsiveness  of  idealism, 
the  hunger  of  the  emotions,  are  traits  that  we 
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are  accustomed  to  picture  to  ourselves  under 
the  term  "  genius ;  "  they  call  to  mind  "  Jane 
Eyre  "  or  "Corinne."  Passion  will  be  heard, 
and  will  always  have  its  votaries ;  and  to  any- 
body who  can  give  it  adequate  expression  we 
may  concede  the  possession  of  "  genius."  But 
les  qualites  d'un  honnete  homme  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  they  have  a  different  task  to 
accomplish ;  and  they  need  fear  no  disparage- 
ment from  a  comparison,  because  (at  least 
according  to  Sainte-Beuve)  it  is  an  axiom  in 
art  that  "good  sense  and  genius  are  members 
of  the  same  family." 

Good  sense  forbids  improbable  events,  in- 
consistencies, prolixity,  smartness,  irrelevance, 
and  affectation  ;  it  prevents  all  the  characters 
from  being  wits  or  geniuses.  It  attends  to 
the  smallest  matters  as  well  as  to  the  greatest. 
Even  eminent  novelists  sometimes  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  it;  Ouida,  for  instance,  had  a 
scanty  supply.  It  is  essential  to  excellence  in 
the  art  of  composition,  for  that  is  merely  the 
application  of  trained  and  educated  good 
sense  to  the  framework  and  details  of  a  novel. 
It  is  inferior  to  genius,  —  for  genius  is  the 
best  sense,  the  power  of  flooding  light  on 
what  to  common  minds  is  blank  and  ob- 
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scure,  —  but  it  can  oppose  genius  to  advan- 
tage when  genius  is  on  its  high  horse,  and 
it  always  opposes  extravagance,  eccentricity, 
and  the  illusions  that  mistake  themselves  for 
genius. 

J  >  This  eulogy  upon  good  sense  is  really  a 
eulogy  upon  Miss  Sedgwick's  craft  as  shown 
in  its  last  and  most  finished  product,  "A 
Fountain  Sealed."  Take  one  point  in  the 
book,  the  plot.  It  is  marked  by  good  sense 
throughout.  It  is  a  firm,  stable,  reasonable 
plot.  It  needs  no  ingenuity,  no  afterthought, 
no  deus  ex  machina  to  come  to  its  rescue.  It 
moves  onward  with  a  serene,  steady,  orderly 
progress.  The  reign  of  law,  of  wise  law,  is 
apparent. 

There  are  people  who,  in  the  matter  of 
plots,  do  not  like  law ;  people  born  with  glori- 
ous visions  of  vagabondage,  enthusiastic  an- 
archists ;  no  law,  a  vast,  unhampered  liberty 
for  them.  Their  ideal  of  a  story-teller  is  the 
wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Anarchy, 
they  say,  if  not  genius,  is  always  suggestive 
of  genius.  This  "  chartered  libertine  "  theory 
is  a  very  good  theory,  perhaps  the  best ;  but 
it  goes  far  and  is  too  likely  to  take  the  reader 
a  tramp  into  a  second  volume,  or  even  worse. 
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Novels  that  are  ferae  naturae  may  be  very 
admirable,  strong,  muscular,  untamed,  burn- 
ing bright  like  tigers;  but  readers  are  not 
ferae  naturae  (not  commonly),  they  are  tamed, 
trained,  used  to  artificiality  and  convention, 
and  when  they  ask  that  novels  share  the  dis- 
cipline that  has  been  meted  to  them,  the  re- 
quest seems  reasonable.  A  tamed,  domesticated 
novel  is  more  satisfactory.  Only  the  great 
masters  can  let  their  personages  play  the 
"chartered  libertine;"  with  other  novelists 
free  will  leads  to  unseemliness,  disorder  and 
riot.  In  "A  Fountain  Sealed"  we  are  not  a 
whit  hampered,  we  are  merely  made  comfort- 
able by  a  sense  of  propriety,  knowledge,  and 
law. 

Another  indication  of  good  sense  is  the 
economy  of  visible  effort.  The  plot  is  singu- 
larly simple,  and  yet  produces  a  rich  effect. 
There  are  four  principal  persons,  mother  and 
daughter  and  their  respective  lovers ;  and 
the  plot  is  based  on  differences  of  character 
which  cause  involuntary  inconstancy  in  the 
lovers  and  compel  them  to  exchange  the  ob- 
jects of  their  respective  affections.  The  rela- 
tions of  these  four  are  so  skillfully  disposed 
that  they  give  the  snap  of  the  theatre,  the 
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dramatic  vigor  and  emphasis  that  lift  a  novel 
at  once  out  of  those  shoals  of  ineffectiveness 
into  which  even  a  good  novel  that  lacks  the 
dramatic  element  drags  its  readers.  That  so 
deliberate  a  novel  should  produce  the  impres- 
sion which  is  commonly  found  only  in  the 
drama  (with  its  command  of  rapidity,  unex- 
pectedness, brevity)  is  a  memorable  success. 

The  more  one  considers  the  book,  the  more 
the  qualities  of  un  honnete  homme  stick 
out.  There  is  a  kind  of  masculine  coolness 
about  it,  an  evenness  of  pace,  an  attitude 
that  would  be  intrepid,  if  the  action  of  the 
story  called  for  intrepidity.  Many  women,  in 
the  presence  of  the  climax,  of  the  denoue- 
ment in  their  stories,  or  of  some  scene  of 
intenser  significance,  are  a  little  flustered, 
they  become  excited  and  nervous,  they  lose 
control  of  their  critical  faculties  and  let  the 
situation  escape ;  they  are  so  anxious  not  to 
hamper  the  "individuality,"  the  "natural 
ease,"  and  fleetness  of  the  story,  that  they 
let  it  loose  to  rush  and  tumble  toward  its 
goal.  But  Miss  Sedgwick  has  the  reins  always 
taut,  she  is  a  capital  whip,  holds  her  scenes 
well  in  hand  and  drives  them  where  she 
wishes.  There  is  an  easy  level-headedness 
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about  it  all  that  might  irritate  persons  of 
Brontesque  sympathies  who  crave  the  ivresse 
ttgere  of  the  emotional  rush,  the  pell-mell, 
the  elan  of  a  runaway  that  takes  the  bit  in 
its  mouth  and  careers  to  glorious  ruin.  One 
cannot  have  the  advantage  of  both  tempera- 
ments, one  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  fury 
and  sobriety  at  the  same  moment ;  those  who 
like  things  hot  must  not  go  where  they  have 
them  cold,  and  in  the  case  of  "  A  Fountain 
Sealed  "  they  have  come,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
wrong  counter. 

Another  trait  akin  to  masculine  good  sense 
is  Miss  Sedgwick's  clear,  one  might  almost 
say  serene,  insight,  which  sees  how  tragedy 
and  comedy  depend  for  their  differences  from 
one  another  upon  very  slight  shifts  in  the 
aspect  of  things.  They  share  an  interchange- 
able mask ;  tilt  it  one  way  and  it  is  comedy, 
tilt  it  the  other  and  it  is  tragedy.  Such  in- 
sight, when  it  finds  adequate  expression,  as 
in  Cervantes,  is  one  of  the  elemental  forces 
in  literature.  In  "  A  Fountain  Sealed "  the 
dramatic  situation  might  serve  for  a  Greek 
tragedy ;  it  has  probably  served  for  dozens  of 
farces.  Miss  Sedgwick  has  laid  the  emphasis 
on  the  tragic  side  more,  very  much  more, 
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than  on  the  comic ;  this  is  because,  with  all 
her  qualites  d'un  honnete  homme,  she  is  a 
woman,  and  to  women  tragedy  is  far  more 
deeply  sympathetic  than  comedy. 

VI 

I  have  left  the  emphasis  too  long  upon  the 
latter  division  of  the  phrase  quoted;  I  must 
refer  to  its  central  idea.  One  may,  on  general 
principles,  expect  men  to  write  better  novels 
than  women.  But  a  woman,  as  I  have  said, 
has  this  prerogative :  she  is  a  woman.  My 
formula  treats  that  as  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage; and  if  indeed  a  woman's  society  is  so 
very  delightful  in  life,  why  should  it  not  re- 
tain at  least  some  of  its  prestige  in  a  novel  ? 
This  advantage  should  not  be  lost ;  a  woman's 
novel  should  reveal  the  sex  of  its  creator. 
Certain  alloys — masculine  qualities — must 
be  added  to  harden,  to  restrain,  to  check;  to 
give  steady  horizontal  lines  to  the  too  aspiring 
leap  into  the  air  of  feminine  tendencies ;  but 
within,  at  the  centre,  must  be  found  the  spirit 
of  woman.  If  a  book  has  really  emanated 
from  a  woman's  heart,  if  it  is  really  the  child 
of  her  own  feelings,  intuitions,  and  percep- 
tions, of  her  own  experience  of  life,  and  is 
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not  a  mere  artificial  construction  made  out  of 
other  people's  experiences  and  imaginings, 
this  will  be  so.  It  is  so  in  the  case  before  us. 
Miss  Sedgwick  obeys  the  central  principle 
of  all  creative  art ;  she  brings  her  innermost 
feelings  and  experiences  to  bear  upon  her 
work;  she  has  enabled  the  indefinite  essence 
of  feminine  personality  to  transpire ;  and  she 
has  done  more.  In  Valerie  Upton,  for  instance, 
she  has  given  that  essence  objective  expres- 
sion. This  charming  character  is  a  woman's 
woman,  eminently  a  feminine  creation.  A 
man's  heroine  when  presented  to  us  sympa- 
thetically produces  sentiments  which,  though 
they  may  be  in  a  highly  rarified,  thin,  and 
volatile  state,  if  condensed  and  solidified  be- 
come the  romantic  love  of  a  man  for  a  woman ; 
whereas  a  woman's  heroine  inspires  feelings 
that  at  most  crystallize  into  friendship  and 
allied  emotions,  admiration,  esteem,  respect. 
The  great  romantic  heroines,  Desdemona, 
Rosalind,  Beatrix  Esmond,  Ethel  Newcome, 
Diana  Vernon,  Clara  Middleton,  Werther's 
Charlotte,  Eugenie  Grandet,  the  heroines  of 
Turgenieff's  novels,  are  all  men's  heroines; 
they  suggest  the  excitement,  the  charm,  the 
interest  of  the  not  impossible  she.  But  Jane 
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Eyre,  Dorothea  of  "  Middlemarch,"  Gwendo- 
lyn Harleth,  or  Corinne  certainly  call  forth 
nothing  more  troubling  than  friendship. 

Valerie  Upton  has  the  power  of  stirring 
forgotten  memories.  She  fits  herself  into 
one's  past,  and  gives  a  body  and  a  name  to 
that  vague,  half-real,  half -imagined  comforter 
that  came  into  the  dreamland  of  one's  youth. 
In  her  company  the  boy,  freed  from  the  spirit 
of  the  household,  unvexed  by  the  genius  of 
family,  wandered  into  a  pleasant,  unfenced, 
unpathed  spaciousness  where  his  individuality 
found  a  liberal  reception,  where  his  tastes  and 
whims  each  received  separate  and  personal 
welcome.  There  he  met  tolerance,  sympathy, 
and  a  set  of  appreciations  and  values  new  and 
intoxicating.  She  was  the  compassionate  god- 
dess of  solitude,  of  melancholy,  of  those  vague 
affections  which  during  adolescence  grow  into 
religion  or  love,  and  spend  themselves  in 
moody  wanderings  through  fields  and  woods, 
in  bad  verses,  in  indignant  outbursts  at  the 
commonness,  the  vulgarity  of  life.  And  now 
that  creature  of  imagination,  who  faded  away 
in  the  light  of  common  day,  and  seemed  lost 
forever,  reappears  as  a  heroine  in  a  novel, 
and  the  tremors  of  youth  vibrate  once  more. 
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This  effect  is  indeed  sentimental,  —  but  is 
there  not  something  sentimental  for  a  man 
in  all  attractive  feminine  society,  whether  in 
novels  or  out  of  them  ? 

In  "The  Shadow  of  Life,"  still  more  than 
in  "  A  Fountain  Sealed,"  one  discovers  the 
full  measure  of  appropriateness  that  there 
is  in  La  Bruyere's  words,  une  belle  femme, 
as  applied  to  the  spirit  that  pervades  Miss 
Sedgwick's  novels.  One  need  not  enter  into 
the  disputed  question  whether  beauty  is  the 
proper  purpose  for  a  novelist ;  one  may  simply 
assume  that  all  those  readers  who  care  to  have 
a  womanly  spirit  pervade  a  novel  would  wish 
the  spirit  of  beauty  as  well.  This  is  no  slight 
demand ;  but  "  The  Shadow  of  Life  "  fulfills 
it  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  story  of  Eppie 
as  a  little  girl,  and  as  a  woman  in  love,  is  full 
of  a  feminine  spirit,  and  has  marked  elements 
of  beauty,  too.  It  leads  one  on  to  still  greater 
demands. 

Since  the  publication  of  "The  Dull  Miss 
Archinard,"  Miss  Sedgwick's  steps  forward, 
though  somewhat  irregular,  have  been  verita- 
ble strides.  In  "The  Confounding  of  Came- 
lia"  there  is  far  greater  self-confidence,  in 
"The  Shadow  of  Life"  far  more  expression 
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of  the  spirit  of  beauty,  in  "A  Fountain 
Sealed  "  far  higher  skill  in  composition  and 
in  the  delineation  of  character.  The  period  in 
which  a  novelist  should  keep  her  attention 
steadily  fixed  on  craftsmanship  is  past,  she 
has  learned  her  profession;  she  has  essayed 
with  success  the  hard  tasks  of  delineating 
sentiment  and  character ;  she  has  shown  that 
she  possesses  a  steadiness  and  a  perseverance 
that  will  enable  her  to  make  the  most  of  her 
talents ;  she  has  the  rare  gift  of  self -sobriety; 
and  she  has  two  special  advantages,  a  high 
standard  and  the  knowledge  that  she  could 
not  command,  even  if  she  should  wish,  the 
dangerous  prize  of  immediate  popularity. 

May  one  not  look  forward  hopefully  to  a 
long  series  of  novels  which  will  bring  to 
one's  mind  still  more  convincingly  the  truth 
of  La  Bruyere's  phrase:  "Une  belle  femme 
qui  a  les  qualites  d'un  honnete  homme  est  ce 
qu'il  y  a  au  monde  d'un  commerce  plus  de- 
licieux  "  ? 
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THE  difference  between  the  current  doctrines 
concerning  the  conduct  of  men  and  those 
concerning  the  conduct  of  nations  is  an  old 
topic  of  debate ;  but  now  and  then  our  minds 
are  startled  by  the  contrast,  as  by  the  stroke 
of  an  unexpected  hour,  and  we  bound  to  our 
feet,  determined  to  set  the  matter  in  our  minds 
in  a  state  of  permanent  equilibrium.  Such 
bells  have  been  striking  frequently  during 
the  last  year,1  owing  to  the  difficult  questions 
before  the  United  States  and  before  Great 
Britain.  Simple  propositions  concerning  the 
objects  and  aims  of  a  nation  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  simple  language.  These  propositions 
owe  their  interest  for  us  to  the  nature  of  the 
objects  and  aims  advocated,  and  not  to  the 
particular  circumstances  which  caused  the  ad- 
vocates to  speak.  Colonel  Denby,  one  of  our 
commissioners  to  the  Philippines,  has  said: 

1  Originally  published  May,  1900,  during  President 
McKinley's  first  administration.  The  references  to  current 
events  have  been  left  unchanged. 
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"Commerce,  not  politics,  is  king.  I  learned 
what  I  know  of  diplomacy  in  a  severe  school. 
I  found  among  my  colleagues  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  proposing  to  their  respective 
governments  to  do  anything  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  conducive  to  their  interests. 
There  can  be  no  other  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  all  persons  who  are  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  affairs  than  the  promotion 
of  the  loelfare  of  their  respective  countries. 
The  cold,  hard,  practical  question  alone 
remains:  Will  the  possession  of  these  islands 
benefit  us  as  a  nation?"  Mr.  Edward  Dicey, 
C.  B.,  writing  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  after  the  battle  of 
Majuba  Hill,  said:  "I  am  willing  to  grant 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  seriously  believed  that  for 
England  to  make  peace  without  an  attempt 
to  reestablish  her  impaired  prestige  was  an  act 
so  magnanimous  as  to  be  certain  to  secure  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  to  bring  about  a  union 
of  hearts  between  Boers  and  British,  and  to 
inaugurate  an  era  of  good  will  and  peace,  not 
only  in  the  annals  of  South  Africa,  but  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  conception,  I  fully  ad- 
mit, was  grand,  but  B.  failure  is  a  failure,  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  nobility  of 
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the  motives  by  which  its  authors  were  in- 
spired." Senator  Beveridge  opened  the  debate 
upon  the  Philippine  question  in  the  Senate 
by  argument  that  the  matter  was  a  commercial 
speculation,  that  a  very  large  profit  was  abso- 
lutely certain,  and  that  the  rulers  of  a  nation 
had  nothing  more  to  consider.  "  The  Phil- 
ippines are  so  valuable  in  themselves  that 
we  should  hold  them." 

The  interest  in  these  passages  lies  in  the 
fundamental  doctrine  that  a  state  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  society,  with  no  concerns 
except  those  of  its  belly;  and  in  the  corollary, 
that  its  government  ought  to  give  free  rein 
to  an  appetite  which  in  a  private  citizen  ought 
to  be  checked  and  controlled.  By  a  logical 
necessity,  the  statecraft  of  stuffing  the  belly 
carries  its  own  pack  of  means  on  its  back,  for 
as  surely  as  we  think  only  of  the  belly  we 
shall  do  those  things  that  creatures  do  who 
have  only  the  belly  to  think  of.  Poor  Richard 
says,  "He  who  thinks  that  money  is  every- 
thing will  do  everything  to  get  money."  It 
is  a  law  of  life  that  means  match  ends:  fair 
means  to  fair  ends,  foul  means  to  foul  ends. 

The  conception  of  statecraft  shown  in  our 
quotations  is  no  new  doctrine.  Four  hundred 
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years  ago  Machiavelli  held  similar  notions,' 
and  he  spoke  with  a  frankness  equal  to  that 
of  Senator  Beveridge;  but  he  differs  in  his 
expositions,  for  he  spends  little  space  upon 
the  ends  of  statecraft,  taking  them  for  granted, 
and  discourses  chiefly  upon  the  means  to  those 
ends.  He  says :  "  How  worthy  it  is  in  a  ruler 
to  keep  faith,  to  practice  fair  dealing,  and  not 
cunning,  everybody  agrees.  Nevertheless,  ex- 
perience in  these  days  teaches  us  that  those 
rulers  have  done  great  things  who  have  made 
little  account  of  keeping  faith,  who  have  had 
cunning  to  bewilder  men's  minds,  and  that 
in  the  end  they  have  overcome  those  who  have 
based  their  conduct  on  honest  dealing.  .  .  . 
A  prudent  ruler  cannot,  nor  ought  he,  to  keep 
faith,  when  such  fidelity  shall  turn  against 
him,  and  the  reasons  which  moved  him  to 
make  his  promises  are  spent.  .  .  .  And  a 
ruler  will  never  lack  pretexts  to  color  his 
breach  of  faith.  Of  this  I  could  give  number- 
less examples  in  our  own  times,  and  show  how 
many  treaties,  how  many  promises,  have  been 
made  naught  by  the  faithlessness  of  rulers; 
and  he  who  best  has  played  the  fox  has  pros- 
pered best.  But  it  is  necessary  to  know  well 
how  to  conceal  this  nature,  and  to  be  a  great 
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deceiver  and  hypocrite ;  for  men  are  so  simple, 
and  yield  so  readily  to  the  wants  of  the  mo- 
ment, that  he  who  will  trick  shall  always 
find  another  who  will  suffer  himself  to  be 
tricked.  .  .  .  We  must  recognize  this,  that 
a  ruler,  and  especially  a  new  ruler  .  .  .  cannot 
observe  all  those  things  which  men  deem 
good ;  being  often  obliged,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  to  act  contrary  to  humanity,  con- 
trary to  charity,  contrary  to  religion.  And 
besides,  he  must  have  a  mind  ready  to  shift 
as  the  winds  and  eddies  of  fortune  bid;  not 
to  depart  from  good,  if  he  can  help  himself, 
but  to  know  how  to  do  evil,  if  he  must. 
Therefore  a  ruler  must  take  great  care  that 
no  word  shall  slip  from  his  mouth  that  shall 
not  be  full  of  piety,  trust,  humanity,  religion, 
and  simple  faith,  and  he  must  appear,  to  eye 
and  ear,  all  compact  of  these.  .  .  .  Let  a  ruler, 
then,  make  the  state  prosper,  and  his  meth- 
ods always  will  be  judged  honorable  and 
be  praised  by  all;  because  the  vulgar  are 
always  caught  by  appearance  and  by  the 
event;  and  in  this  world  there  are  none  but 
the  vulgar.  A  certain  ruler  of  to-day — it  is 
well  not  to  name  names — proclaims  nothing 
but  peace  and  faith ;  had  he  observed  either, 
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he  would  have  toppled  the  state  and  his  own 
reputation." 

This  passage  displays  a  courage  and  a  plain- 
speaking  equal  to  the  theme.  Such  frankness 
in  Machiavelli,  however,  deserves  less  praise 
than  similar  frankness  in  Colonel  Denby  or 
Senator  Beveridge,  because  our  English- 
speaking  world  has  always  attached  greater 
value  to  appearance  than  does  the  Latin  world; 
thinking  that  if  our  children  see  a  vast  simu- 
lacrum of  patriotic  honor,  piety,  and  pro- 
priety looming  huge  on  the  horizon,  they  will 
believe  it  real,  until  they  too  are  old  enough 
and  have  worldly  wisdom  enough  to  be  let 
into  the  secret,  and  to  hand  the  show  as  a 
rich  legacy,  uninjured,  to  their  children. 
(t  Respect  the  Outside  "  is  an  English  educa- 
tional doctrine.  All  ranks  stand  firm,  pro- 
testing the  reality  of  the  simulacrum;  for  if 
somebody  should  come  along  and  give  the 
painted  Colossus  a  tiny  push,  what  might  not 
happen  ?  When  Don  Quixote  had  made  him- 
self a  helmet  out  of  pasteboard  and  glue,  in 
order  to  make  proof  of  it  he  set  it  on  a  block, 
and,  swinging  his  sword,  dealt  it  a  mighty 
stroke.  It  took  him  some  time  to  put  the 

1  The  Prince,  chap,  xviii. 
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pieces  together,  and  he  deemed  it  wise  not 
to  put  the  helmet  to  the  test  again.  So 
our  Anglo-Saxon  public,  with  its  quick,  prac- 
tical instinct,  act  on  the  rule,  in  international 
affairs,  not  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  national 
simulacrum  of  faith,  honor,  and  religion,  for 
fear  it  might  tumble  over.  It  is  always  pos- 
sible that  this  noble  effigy,  like  the  Trojan 
horse,  may  be  accepted  by  other  nations  as  a 
thank-offering  from  us  to  the  gods. 

Instead  of  consideration,  analysis,  and  ex- 
amination of  policy;  instead  of  discussing 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  national 
gluttony,  patriotic  orators  praise  the  piety 
and  magnanimity  and  devotion  with  which 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  do  their 
several  tasks  of  civilizing  Indians,  Irish,  Der- 
vishes, Philippines,  Boers,  or  whoever  it  may 
be;  saying  to  themselves,  Let  nobody  sus- 
pect that  there  are  low  animal  processes  in 
our  national  life.  Up  to  now  oratory  has  been 
fit  for  kindergartens  and  little  boys.  There- 
fore all  the  greater  praise  is  due  to  men  of  a 
new  way  of  thinking,  who  have  adopted  some 
part  of  that  Latin  plainness  of  speech  which 
is  so  conspicuous  in  Machiavelli;  who  pub- 
licly declare,  not  that  a  government  must  act 
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•with  honor,  faith,  humanity,  and  religion, 
but  that  it  must  be  resolute  to  procure  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  state. 

II 

This  plainness  of  speech  is  a  great  gain ; 
we  owe  much  to  the  men  who  have  dared  to 
speak  out.  For  the  English  notion  of  the 
worth  of  appearances,  however  valuable  it 
may  be  as  a  means  of  education  for  the 
young,  however  valuable  for  its  qualities  of 
scenery  and  background  for  a  picture  of  a 
president  or  premier  and  his  cabinet,  however 
valuable  as  a  point  of  vantage  from  which 
to  throw  stones  at  the  Latins,  is  full  of 
danger.  A  statesman  cannot  proceed  safely 
with  a  major  premiss  which  assumes  that  all 
that  glitters  is  gold.  Prop  appearance  as  one 
may,  the  ways  in  which  it  will  serve  as  substi- 
tute for  reality  are  few.  A  national  policy  is 
a  whole  composed  of  ends,  and  of  means  to 
those  ends.  How  are  we  to  discuss  a  national 
policy,  if  our  rulers  proclaim  that  the  nation 
seeks  honor,  faith,  religion,  and  all  those  qual- 
ities which  Machiavelli  tells  them  a  govern- 
ment should  pretend  to  seek?  Nobody  can 
oppose  such  ends,  debate  is  confined  to  means ; 
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and,  so  long  as  the  ends  are  hidden  by  words, 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  means  adopted 
by  the  government  —  war,  tariff,  monopolies, 
nepotism,  or  whatever  they  may  be  —  are  the 
wisest  means  or  no  is  mere  blindman's  buff. 
But  when  we  are  told  that  the  government  has 
no  proper  aim  other  than  the  commercial  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  that  noble  aims  which 
do  not  result  in  commercial  welfare  are  to  be 
blamed,  that  the  sole  interest  of  a  nation  lies 
in  its  belly,  then  we  have  a  subject  to  dis- 
cuss which  may  justify  a  certain  difference 
of  opinion ;  and  gratitude  is  due  to  those 
plain-speaking  men  who  have  put  the  question 
so  clearly  before  us. 

These  statesmen  have  a  perfect  right  to 
adopt  Machiavelli's  reasoning  and  invoke  his 
authority,  because  the  situation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  is  not  so  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  time  of  Machiavelli.  In 
Florence  and  in  Italy  there  were  dangers 
similar  to  those  which  affect  the  minds  of 
statesmen  to-day.  Now  we  stand  in  fear  of 
Asiatic  hordes,  or  shudder  with  the  premoni- 
tory thrills  of  a  life-and-death  grapple  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Slav  races;  then 
there  were  Tedeschi,  Francesi,  and  Spagnuoli, 
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who  overran  the  peninsula.  Now  Europe  is 
struggling  for  trade  with  the  East ;  then  the 
seaboard  cities  of  Italy  and  France,  the  towns 
of  Flanders,  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Portugal, 
and  of  Spain  compelled  their  governments 
to  fight  for  the  Eastern  trade  and  its  forty 
per  cent  dividends.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  individual  was  as  eager  to  make  a  fortune 
at  little  cost  as  he  is  to-day.  Then,  too,  the 
Italians  felt,  very  much  as  we  feel  to-day,  that 
they  were  "  of  earth's  first  blood,"  and  bore 
on  their  shoulders  the  burden  of  civilization. 
MachiaveUi  spurred  on  his  countrymen  with 
Petrarch's  verses :  — 

Chfe  1'  antico  valore 
Negli  Italic!  cuor'  non  fc  ancor  morto. 

MachiaveUi  lived  contemporary  with  Caesar 
Borgia  and  Bembo,  cardinals;  Julius  della 
Rovere,  pope;  Benvenuto  Cellini,  artist; 
Aretino,  man  of  letters ;  and  in  a  society  not 
very  different  from  that  drawn  by  Boccaccio. 
As  he  believed  that  individuals  have  no  moral 
standards,  he  naturally  believed  that  a  govern- 
ment should  have  no  other  aim  than  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  state,  and  that  the  rules 
of  right  have  nothing  to  do  with  statecraft. 
In  the  last  half-century,  Manning  and  New- 
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man,  cardinals,  Leo  XIII,  pope,  John  Ruskin 
in  art,  Tennyson  and  Lowell  in  letters,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Gladstone,  statesmen,  show 
the  change  of  our  manners  and  the  growth 
of  our  ethical  standards.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
though  he  is  as  zealous  for  the  spread  of  civi- 
lization as  Torquemada  was  for  the  spread  of 
true  religion,  recognizes  the  changed  customs 
of  the  time.  President  McKinley,  though  he 
is  as  resolute  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
United  States  as  Louis  XI  for  that  of  France, 
recognizes  the  changes  in  statecraft.  Never- 
theless, the  clash  of  national  interests  is  very 
much  like  what  it  was  centuries  ago.  We 
change  the  fashion  of  the  stomacher,  but  the 
old  appetites  remain.  And  if,  as  Senator 
Beveridge  would  say,  the  old  appetites  remain 
unchanged,  why  change  the  processes  of 
feeding? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  continuance  of  the  same  processes 
of  feeding  has  perpetuated  the  old  appetites ; 
that  on  the  whole  the  success  of  Europe  as  a 
commonwealth  of  nations  has  not  been  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  warrant  a  hasty  judgment  that 
good  fruit  has  grown  from  these  methods.  In 
Italy,  for  example,  Machiavelli's  rules  were 
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obeyed,  and  three  hundred  years  of  degrada- 
tion followed.  Relief  came  to  Italy  from  the 
sympathy  of  England,  the  romance  of  France, 
the  self-sacrifice  of  her  own  sons ;  no  Borgia, 
no  Medici,  saved  her,  but  the  preachings  of 
Mazzini,  the  deeds  of  Garibaldi.  If  doctrines 
in  conformity  to  an  ethical  standard  serve 
the  interest  of  a  single  state,  why  not  try  them 
as  rules  of  statecraft  in  international  rela- 
tions ? 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  for  a  state 
to  try  an  ethical  standard.  Presidents  and 
premiers  have  admitted  that  such  a  standard 
among  individuals  has  been  of  great  service 
to  humanity ;  that  it  has  enabled  races  to  pre- 
vail over  others  in  which  individuals  followed 
only  the  rules  of  selfishness.  After  myriad 
experiments  of  other  methods,  men  have 
gradually  learned  to  believe  in  the  wisdom 
of  obedience  to  a  moral  code.  In  particular 
cases,  as  Machiavelli  noted,  disobedience  to 
this  code  achieves  success,  but  in  the  long  run 
it  brings  failure.  Statesmen,  as  well  as  com- 
mon men,  must  not  be  guided  by  the  excep- 
tions; if  they  cannot  prove  the  principle  for 
themselves,  they  must  accept  it  on  trust.  They 
must  have  faith. 
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Faith  is  belief  in  the  nobler  experience  of 
life.  So  necessary  is  that  belief  to  the  human 
race  that  in  all  the  assaults  of  expediency 
there  have  been  men  to  guard  it,  packing  it 
as  a  sacred  thing  into  little  sentences.  The 
questionings  of  selfish  men,  the  curiosity  of 
subtle  minds,  the  skepticism  of  the  advocates 
of  novelty,  have  only  served  to  grind  and 
polish  the  great  teaching  of  experience  into 
language  which  babies  can  understand ;  and 
none  reject  it  except  those  who  have  set  up 
in  its  place  what  they  please  to  call  "  know- 
ledge of  the  world."  The  real  experience  of 
humanity  is  that  right,  justice,  and  high 
endeavor  should  guide  the  conduct  of  men. 
The  reward  of  virtue  is  not  always  bread,  nor 
of  magnanimity  to  be  the  cynosure  of  envi- 
ous eyes ;  none  the  less,  we  teach  our  children 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  in  private  life  we  strive  to 
obey  them. 

Why  are  statesmen  so  fearful  of  the  great 
experience  of  humanity;  why  do  they  dread 
an  ethical  standard ;  why  are  they  men  of  such 
little  faith  ?  Why  do  they,  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  shake  their  heads,  and  say,  "  Oh,  the 
intricacy,  oh,  the  difficulties,  oh,  the  clashing 
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and  smashing  of  a  million  interests ! "  We 
all  recognize  the  intricacy  and  the  difficulty 
surrounding  the  course  of  nations.  Not  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  task  of  guiding  a  nation 
do  we  wonder  at  the  disregard  of  those  rules 
of  right  conduct  which  govern  private  men, 
but  because  of  its  manifold  dangers  and  of 
its  infinite  perplexities.  No  man  is  endowed 
with  sight  to  see  far  into  the  future,  no  man 
can  foretell  the  forces  which  will  prevail  a 
generation  hence ;  no  ship  of  state  can  steer 
its  course  by  the  foam  of  the  surrounding 
waves.  The  threads  of  life  are  so  many  and 
so  complicated,  the  forces  of  life  so  myriad, 
the  influences  of  individual  men  so  uncertain, 
that  no  man's  experience  will  serve  him  for  a 
compass.  There  is  but  one  course  for  a  states- 
man to  pursue.  He  must  consult  the  deepest 
and  truest  experience  of  humanity,  ponder 
over  it  till  he  feels  conviction,  and  then  act 
in  obedience  to  that  conviction  continually. 
The  deepest  and  truest  experience  of  man- 
kind is  embodied  in  its  moral  laws ;  and  even 
in  tender  care  of  a  nation's  belly,  rulers  are 
not  wise  to  disregard  them. 

If  the  Ten  Commandments  bind  a  man,  and 
prescribe  what  he  shall  do  and  what  he  shall 
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not  do,  do  they  bind  two  men,  and  three  ? 
And,  if  two  and  three,  then  do  they  bind  a 
hundred,  and  a  hundred  thousand,  and  a 
hundred  million  ?  If  they  bind  John  P.  Rob- 
inson, private  citizen,  do  they  cease  to  bind 
him  when  he  takes  oath  as  selectman,  as 
mayor,  governor,  member  of  Parliament,  pre- 
mier, or  president  ?  The  distinction  is  worthy 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Tartuffe.  Nothing  is 
more  striking,  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  than  the  difference  made  by 
crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Department  of 
State  or  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Con- 
science, dominant  before,  now  stays  flunkey- 
like  outside,  while  the  new  public  servants 
mutter  phrases  about  "practical  matters," 
"  affairs  of  the  nation,"  "  economic  develop- 
ment," "destiny;"  or  look  melancholy,  like 
men  at  the  funeral  eulogy  of  a  bad  man. 
"  Nihil  de  Re  Publica  nisi  bonum."  What  is 
there  about  the  oath  of  office,  crossing  the 
congressional  threshold,  hanging  of  coats  on 
the  Commons'  pegs,  that  makes  a  grand  cli- 
macteric in  a  virtuous  man's  life,  and  turns 
his  moral  ideas  topsy-turvy  and  induces  him 
to  talk  sin  and  folly  ?  Can  he  no  longer  hear 
the  great  voices  whispering  out  of  the  past 
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that  by  justice  shall  a  nation  flourish,  and  by 
injustice  shall  she  grow  faint?  Every  great 
national  wrong-doing  weakens  the  bonds  of 
duty  between  her  private  citizens ;  it  enfeebles 
civic  virtues ;  it  encourages  license  and  self- 
indulgence  ;  it  induces  the  rich  to  oppression, 
and  the  poor  to  crime ;  it  is  like  a  great  shock 
that  wrenches  every  nail  in  the  ship,  and  by 
a  thousand  little  weakenings  deprives  her  of 
the  robustness  of  her  strength. 

Ill 

The  causes  which  induce  statesmen  to  dis- 
believe in  the  Ten  Commandments  are  many. 
They  believe  that  the  world  is  governed  by 
greed  and  its  servants;  that,  though  the  Com- 
mandments are  read  aloud  in  churches,  Lom- 
bard and  Wall  streets,  together  with  all  the 
little  byways  and  alleys  which  branch  there- 
from, pay  no  heed.  If  that  belief  is  correct, 
are  they  justified  ?  Shall  a  king  or  a  secretary 
of  state  lie  because  the  citizens  are  liars  ?  It 
is  written,  "  Thou  shalt  not  follow  the  multi- 
tude to  sin."  Shall  statesmen  never  lead? 

They  disbelieve  because  they  lack  courage 
to  hear  "  simple  truth  miscalled  simplicity." 
They  are  tempted  to  fight  the  devil  with  his 
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own  weapons.  They  see  offices  and  honors 
immediately  above  them  stretching  out  their 
arms.  They  distrust  long  aims,  for  men  are 
creatures  of  short  life,  and,  outside  of  their 
individual  experience,  are  skeptical  of  cause 
and  effect.  They  feel  that  might  will  prevail, 
whatever  right  may  do.  They  see  straight  be- 
fore them  the  easy  path  smoothed  by  the  feet 
of  little  men.  Their  hearts  are  not  lifted  up 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  They 
find  that  it  is  difficult  for  crawling  things  to 
stand  erect.  So  statesmen  wander  to  and  fro 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  seeking  approval 
of  constituents  and  patrons,  harking  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  crowd,  and  "  Nel  mondo  non 
e,  se  non  volgo,"  as  Machiavelli  says. 

Moreover,  our  rulers  blindfold  themselves, 
repeating,  as  we  know,  that  matters  of  state 
are  so  vast,  so  complicated,  so  profound,  that 
they  cannot  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards, 
not  if  there  were  a  hundred  commandments 
instead  of  ten  :  — 

John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  they  did  n't  know  everythin'  down  in  Judee. 

They  persuade  themselves  that  they  practice 
some  mystery,  —  priests  of  Cybele,  thyrsus- 
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bearers  of  Dionysus ;  that  their  actions,  like 
stars,  are  controlled  by  skyey  laws  of  which 
we  have  no  means  to  judge.  It  is  true  that 
affairs  of  nations  are  the  greatest  matters  of 
business  in  the  world;  and  yet  they  have  lit- 
tle mimics.  The  British  East  India  Company, 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  even  in  great- 
ness have  not  been  unlike  nations.  Their  cor- 
porate business  has  been  vast  and  complicated. 
Lesser  corporations  are  of  the  same  genus, 
many  of  the  same  species :  "  Sic  canibus  catu- 
los  similis."  The  difference  is  in  degree,  not 
in  kind.  When  the  president  and  directors  of 
a  railroad  company  lower  their  rates  till  they 
have  broken  a  weaker  rival,  then  buy  half  the 
stock  and  one  share  more,  or  when  they  make 
a  bargain  with  other  railroad  companies  not 
to  carry  freight  at  less  than  a  certain  price, 
and  then  privily  contract  with  great  shippers 
to  violate  that  bargain,  their  acts  are  of  the 
kind  known  as  those  justified  by  reasons  of 
state. 

Affairs  corporate,  in  like  manner  as  na- 
tional affairs,  influence  those  who  conduct 
them.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  are  good 
husbands,  honest,  upright,  church-going  men, 
keeping  faith  and  eschewing  evil.  The  mo- 
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ment  that  they  form  the  B.  J.  R.  Company, 
impersonality  enwraps  them  like  a  witch's 
cloak.  They  have  done  nothing  but  combine 
their  goods,  yet  that  union  acts  like  poison. 
Brown  waters  the  stock,  Jones  bribes  his  al- 
derman, Robinson  marks  the  nick  of  time  to 
break  a  bargain.  In  the  dregs  of  their  minds 
is  some  vague  notion  that  a  man  of  business 
is  nothing  but  a  money-getting  animal ;  that, 
as  Nature  has  made  money  his  end,  she  has 
endowed  him  by  implication  with  the  right 
to  pursue  all  convenient  means  to  that  end. 
They  scent  nothing  but  their  duty  to  increase 
dividends  by  hook  and  crook  for  their  stock- 
holders, who,  strange  to  say,  are  one  Brown, 
one  Jones,  and  a  certain  J.  P.  Robinson. 
This  is  the  way  with  statesmen  :  they  do  not 
know  that  a  nation  has  a  soul. 

These  are  the  little  causes  which  conspire 
together  to  keep  a  nation  from  the  path  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  but  behind  them 
there  is  one  great  cause,  a  vast,  vague,  power- 
ful force,  that  seems  to  move  among  the 
affairs  of  nations  like  a  current  through  the 
waters.  It  is  recognized  by  all,  but  it  is  known 
to  men  by  different  names.  Some  form  this 
idea  of  it,  some  that.  Professor  Washburn 
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Hopkins  calls  it,  in  its  relation  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  "higher  morality."  Senator  Bever- 
idge  calls  it,  in  its  relation  to  the  United 
States,  "racial  tendency."  He  says,  "Their 
racial  tendency  is  as  resistless  as  the  currents 
of  the  sea,  or  the  process  of  the  suns,  or  any 
other  elemental  movement  of  nature,  of  which 
that  racial  tendency  is  itself  the  most  majes- 
tic." Others,  again,  call  it  "Destiny,"  and 
others  the  "  Will  of  God."  There  is  always  dif- 
ficulty in  giving  the  appropriate  and  charac- 
teristic name  to  a  force  till  it  be  well  under- 
stood. This  force  is  very  simple,  and  should 
be  well  understood.  It  is  an  instinct,  a  power- 
ful instinct.  But  instincts  are  not  blindly  to 
be  followed.  Even  upon  an  instinct  must 
judgment  be  passed,  whether  it  shall  be 
strengthened  and  obeyed  or  thwarted  and 
disobeyed. 

It  needs  no  knowledge  of  sociology  or  bi- 
ology to  see  that  a  nation  has  life,  health, 
growth,  and  decay,  like  an  animal;  that  it 
has  a  structure,  divided  into  parts,  and  main- 
tains life  by  means  of  organs  with  allotted 
functions.  It  has  a  governing  power,  central- 
ized in  its  head  or  capital,  which  both  directs 
and  depends  upon  the  whole  body  politic.  It 
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has  members  of  offense  and  defense ;  it  has 
means  of  communication  between  its  several 
parts, — roads,  rivers,  wires,  —  which  show 
like  a  diagram  of  nerves  and  muscles ;  it  has 
an  ever-hungry  appetite,  and  at  times  even 
exhibits  the  rudiments  of  a  moral  sense.  It  is 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  units,  all  of  which 
act  separately  for  their  private  good,  and  are 
often  slow  to  act  together  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aggregate.  Groups  of  individual  units 
perform  different  functions.  Such  a  whole  is 
not  a  special  creation,  nor  does  it  vary  greatly 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  organism  on  this 
planet.  A  nation  is  simply  the  largest  of 
organisms;  the  forces  which  control  it  are 
primitive  instincts;  the  "  higher  morality"  or 
"  racial  tendency  "  being  the  chief  nerve  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  vibrations  of  this 
nerve  shake  the  faith  of  our  statesmen  in  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

But  though  a  nation  is  an  organism,  and 
has  structure  and  organs  like  another,  there 
is  a  respect  in  which  it  differs  from  other  low 
organic  aggregates.  In  the  latter  the  individ- 
ual cells  are  of  inferior  nature  to  the  aggre- 
gate to  which  they  belong,  —  it  owes  them 
no  obedience ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  nations, 
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citizens  are  of  superior  nature  to  the  nation. 
The  lower  orders  of  organisms  rightly  follow 
what  instincts  they  have,  because  instincts 
are  the  highest  springs  of  action  they  know. 
The  cell  has  no  conscience  which  it  can  set 
up  in  opposition ;  it  cannot  appeal  to  a  higher 
law  or  urge  its  own  experience.  But  the  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  an  instinct — that  it  is 
good  —  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  nations. 
Statesmen  cannot  invoke  the  authority  of  the 
polyp. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
worth  of  an  instinct  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
length  of  time  it  has  been  tried,  and  by  the 
success  it  has  achieved.  The  instincts  in  man 
and  his  progenitors  have  been  at  work  for 
ages.  Man  has  triumphed  over  all  his  com- 
petitors ;  his  race  will  endure  as  long  as  this 
globe  is  inhabitable.  His  instincts  have  proved 
their  virtue;  yet  many  of  them  must  be 
governed,  controlled,  and  rebuked.  This 
national  instinct,  "higher  morality,"  " racial 
tendency,"  or  alimentary  nerve,  has  existed 
but  a  few  thousand  years ;  its  future  is  un- 
certain, its  services  in  the  past  are  doubtful. 
It  has  often  brought  war,  destruction,  and 
suspicion  to  Europe ;  it  has  prevented  the  in- 
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terchange  of  wealth  and  of  knowledge;  it  has 
crushed  forms  of  civilization  which  would  be 
most  useful  now ;  when  has  it  brought  peace, 
fraternity,  or  happiness?  Was  it  national 
feeling  that  produced  Socrates,  Epictetus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  St.  Francis,  Dr.  Channing, 
Phillips  Brooks?  Did  nationality  produce 
Jesus  ? 

So  we  find  that  this  great  force,  which 
hears  statesmen  hither  and  thither,  like 
cockles  on  the  tide,  is  nothing  but  the  great 
national  instinct  of  greed,  the  craving  of  the 
belly.  What  power  has  it  to  excuse  statesmen 
for  breaches  of  the  moral  law  ? 

rv 

Where  there  is  plain  wrong  there  must  be 
a  remedy.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  men, 
creatures  of  reason  and  of  experience  pain- 
fully bought,  will  leave  nations  to  the  blind 
guidance  of  rude  instincts  which  spring,  like 
maggots  from  cheese,  out  of  the  union  of 
many  men.  We  must  shun  these  guides. 
Let  us  not  fear  to  follow  our  private  faith  in 
international  matters.  Let  us  not  be  cowed  by 
apparent  failure.  Let  us  serve  our  God  ;  let  us 
refuse  to  worship  the  aggrandizement  of  our 
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country.  If  our  country  is  fitted  to  advance 
the  causes  for  which  great  men  have  lived 
and  died,  we  are  granted  the  privilege  of  se- 
rene patriotism.  If  it  is  not,  let  us  face  the 
consequences.  It  may  be  that  this  system  of 
division  of  mankind  into  nations  has  had  its 
day;  perhaps  nations  lag  superfluous  on  the 
stage.  The  purpose  that  they  were  contrived 
to  serve,  the  union  of  people  of  one  blood, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  that 
blood,  they  have  not  served.  There  is  not  one 
nation  of  pure  breed  and  native  blood ;  and 
people  of  the  same  race  are  divided  into  dif- 
ferent nations,  —  England  and  the  United 
States,  Spain  and  Mexico,  Portugal  and  Bra- 
zil, France  and  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Germany  and  Austria.  Nations  may  be  mere 
temporary  makeshifts  to  bridge  a  gap  while 
mankind  prepares  some  better  means  of  serv- 
ing its  interests.  There  are  signs  that  this 
system  of  nations  is  breaking  up,  to  make 
way  for  a  cosmopolitan  system.  Science  with 
its  locomotive  forces,  commerce  with  its 
maxim  "  Ubi  bene  ibi  patria,"  democracy  with 
its  brotherhood  of  man,  are  daily  undermin- 
ing the  national  system.  World's  fairs,  peace 
conferences,  international  labor  societies, 
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drawings  together  of  Latins  and  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  —  all  indicate  the  coming  of  a  new 
system,  without  need  of  weapons  of  offense 
and  defense,  and  with  no  national  belly  to  be 
filled. 

The  substitution  of  a  cosmopolitan  system 
with  its  ethical  laws,  in  the  place  of  our 
national  system  with  its  individualistic  laws, 
will  no  doubt  be  a  long  task.  Two  famous 
endeavors  to  effect  that  substitution  have 
been  made  in  the  past  by  the  European  world. 
The  first  was  the  Roman  attempt  at  universal 
empire,  which  failed  because  no  one  people 
can  supply  and  adjust  the  amount  of  capacity 
necessary  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  The  lesson  from  this  attempt  is  that 
not  empire,  but  federation,  is  the  true  politi- 
cal step  toward  a  cosmopolitan  system.  The 
second  was  the  attempt  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  make  a  political  Christendom,  by  bringing 
all  nations  into  a  common  obedience  to  an 
ecclesiastical  Christianity.  But  the  evil  con- 
duct of  her  great  priests  weakened  the 
Church,  and  the  strong  instincts  of  nation- 
ality foiled  the  attempt.  The  lesson  from 
this  failure  is  that  the  fruits  of  religion  cannot 
grow  upon  political  graftings.  An  attempt 
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at  universal  empire  is  not  likely  to  be  made 
again  by  one  nation ;  but  it  may  well  be  that 
Christianity,  embodying  as  it  does  great 
truths  of  human  experience,  will  be  the  chief 
factor  in  the  federation  of  the  world ;  that 
Cosmopolitanism  will  be  a  real  Christendom 
under  a  new  name,  and  supplant  the  crew  of 
nations ;  that  Christian  laws  will  oust  national 
instincts.  For  though  Cosmopolitanism  does 
not  prevent,  nor  pretend  to  prevent,  the 
struggles  among  individuals,  it  substitutes 
symbols  of  peace  in  place  of  national  flags, 
those  great  exemplars  of  the  brute  struggle 
for  dominion  ;  it  annuls  the  sanction  given  by 
national  customs,  by  bloody  victories,  by  vul- 
gar history,  to  the  doctrine  that  might  makes 
right ;  it  brings  in  the  reign  of  law  and  of  a 
public  opinion  which  is  continually  more  and 
more  affected  by  Christianity.  Centuries  may 
have  to  pass  into  a  millennium  first,  but  the 
longer  the  road  the  greater  the  need  of  haste. 
There  are  three  matters  to  be  recognized 
clearly.  The  first  is  that  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  or  mysterious  about  politics  or  inter- 
national relations.  When  two  or  three  men 
live  within  hail  of  one  another,  political  rela- 
tions begin.  Politics  begin  when  men  realize 
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that  other  men  are  forces  to  be  considered. 
Men  meet,  bow ;  each  drives  his  wagon  to  the 
right ;  one  sells,  another  buys ;  they  fence 
their  acres  in.  They  put  their  heads  and  arms 
together  to  chop  down  a  tree,  to  mend  the 
road,  to  regulate  county  matters  with  the 
next  community.  Whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  politics  have  begun,  and  ethical  relations 
have  begun.  Men  cannot  separate  politics 
from  ethics.  Wherever  two  or  three  men  are 
gathered  together,  the  moral  law  is  present 
among  them.  Rightly  to  understand  that  law 
is  the  chief  problem  of  life,  and  mankind  has 
long  been  busy  at  the  task  ;  but  the  immediate 
matter  for  men  is  to  understand  that  what  is 
true  of  two  men  and  three  gathered  together 
is  true  of  tens  of  millions.  Are  men  to  recog- 
nize this  law,  which  acts  on  the  individual 
and  on  society,  only  when  the  company  is 
small  and  they  can  see  the  whites  of  one 
another's  eyes?  The  duty  of  the  state  is  to 
recognize  the  scientific  truth  of  the  univer- 
sality and  persistence  of  the  moral  law,  and 
to  put  it  to  use  in  state  affairs. 

The  second  important  matter  is  to  recog- 
nize that  education  is  one  of  the  main  func- 
tions of  a  government.  Misled  by  practical 
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difficulties  of  machinery,  by  old  custom,  and 
by  many  repetitions,  lawyers  and  lecturers 
talk  of  the  executive  duties  of  the  executive, 
of  the  legislative  duties  of  the  legislature,  as 
if  those  terms  bounded  the  subject.  Rarely 
does  a  man,  as  Bagehot  did  in  England,  stop 
to  look  at  the  real  nature  of  the  functions  of 
President  and  of  Congress.  A  chief  function 
is  to  instruct  the  people  by  example.  The 
reason  that  a  good  and  able  man  should  be 
chosen  president  rather  than  a  bad  and  able 
man  is,  not  that  he  will  execute  the  laws  more 
promptly  and  more  exactly,  but  that  it  is 
important  that  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
nation's  eye  should  be  good.  One  reason  that 
good  men,  and  not  bad,  should  be  chosen  sen- 
ators is  that  speeches  in  the  Senate  should 
fill  the  newspapers  with  honest  thought  that 
will  be  good  for  all  to  read.  The  influence  of 
men  in  high  places  is  far-reaching ;  people 
take  their  standards  of  conduct  as  they  do 
the  fashions  of  their  dress.  See  the  effect  of  a 
virtuous  court  on  the  manners  of  a  people. 

The  third  matter  is  the  immediate  need  of 
plain  speech.  Shams  must  be  rent  asunder,  no 
matter  how  high  the  motives  which  support 
them.  Statesmen  must  speak  out  straight 
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from  the  heart.  It  is  in  this  that  Senator 
Beveridge  and  Colonel  Denby  have  rendered 
so  salutary  a  service.  Whatever  may  be  the 
justice  of  their  views  on  current  policy,  they 
have  opened  the  attack  against  sham.  Let 
us  all  speak  plainly,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple—  among  whom  the  great  social  experi- 
ments are  to  be  tried  —  will  have  the  front 
place  in  the  ranks  of  nations,  to  say  whether 
the  partisans  of  the  national  belly  or  the 
partisans  of  the  national  conscience  shall 
prevail,  and  what  America  will  do  to  smooth 
the  way  for  a  real  Christendom. 
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WE  have  learned  from  M.  de  Tocqueville 
and  Mr.  Bryce  what  foreigners  deem  the 
effects  of  democracy  on  political  institutions, 
and  lately  from  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr. 
Miinsterberg,  and  M.  Bourget  what  they  find 
to  be  the  effects  of  democracy  on  social  con- 
ditions ;  but  as  yet  we  have  no  such  authori- 
tative pronouncements  of  what  foreigners 
think  about  the  effects  of  democracy  on  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  they  do  not  think  about  the 
matter  at  all,  perhaps  they  maintain  an  indif- 
ferent or  a  discreet  silence.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  learn  what  they  do  think  of  our 
literature;  because,  here  in  America,  demo- 
cracy is  making  its  first  literary  experiment. 
The  Athens  of  Plato  and  Euripides,  the 
Rome  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  the  Florence  of 
Dante  and  Boccaccio,  were  certainly  not  de- 
mocracies; for  democracy,  roughly  defined, 
means  a  society  in  which  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  equality  in  the  sight  of  God  has 
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been  a  practical  force,  in  which  the  enthusi- 
asms of  liberty  and  fraternity  have  tempered 
the  public  mind.  Democracy  in  any  such  sense 
is  a  modern  experiment;  and  the  modern 
democracies  have  not  paid  much  attention  to 
literature.  Switzerland,  for  example,  has  pro- 
duced little  or  no  national  literature,  for 
Rousseau,  Amiel,  Rod,  and  others,  who  were 
Swiss  by  birth  or  who  lived  in  Switzerland, 
are,  as  men  of  letters,  really  Frenchmen. 
France  has  kept  its  literature  essentially  aris- 
tocratic; it  has  maintained  the  old  traditions 
of  dignity,  the  veneration  of  form,  the  dom- 
inating Academy.  Mexico  and  the  republics 
of  South  America  have  been  too  busy  with 
the  pressing  question  of  political  equilibrium 
to  think  very  much  about  literature.  So  our 
literature,  apart  from  any  other  considera- 
tion, is  interesting  as  the  subject  of  a  new 
experiment,  the  working  of  democracy  on 
literature. 

For  the  moment  one  may  imagine  a  for- 
eigner on  the  prow  of  an  incoming  steamer 
as  it  approaches  its  New  York  pier,  staring 
at  the  remarkable  effect  of  place  and  circum- 
stances on  the  art  of  building,  and  wondering 
what  he  should  find  in  literature ;  would  that 
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art  be  equally  novel,  equally  exaggerated, 
equally  practical,  equally  suggestive  of  fron- 
tier civilization?  We  could  scarcely  expect 
him  to  come  with  a  mind  free  from  precon- 
ceptions on  the  subject. 

Nobody,  however  eager  to  be  impartial,  can 
divest  himself  of  his  education.  This  for- 
eigner, bred  for  instance  at  the  university  of 
Paris,  would  bring  with  him  certain  notions 
about  literature  that  he  would  regard  as 
axiomatic;  maxims  from  Horace,  passages 
from  Goethe,  judgments  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
dicta  by  Scherer,  which  would  seem  necessary 
corollaries  from  those  axioms;  theories  about 
urbanity,  sobriety,  passion,  form,  about  the 
relations  between  literature  and  life,  all  of 
which  would  fit  and  supplement  the  axioms 
and  corollaries.  He  certainly  could  not  hold 
the  judicial  balance  steady ;  but  is  there  else- 
where an  education,  our  own  for  example, 
that  would  banish  the  spirit  of  prejudice  bet- 
ter than  his  ?  Our  immediate  concern  is  with 
his  theories  about  the  influences  exercised  on 
literature  by  aristocracy  and  democracy  re- 
spectively. We  cannot  tell  what  these  would 
be ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  put  ourselves  in  his 
place  and  guess  as  well  as  we  can  at  his  ideas. 
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II 

A  democracy  sets  great  store  by  the  feel- 
ings. In  its  eyes  what  society  needs  are  free 
and  unimpeded  channels  for  emotional  com- 
munication, for  the  passage  of  enthusiasm. 
It  demands  an  all-embracing  circuit  for  volts 
of  joy,  triumph,  anger,  moral  indignation, 
self-satisfaction;  it  expects  literature  to  be 
an  emotional  conduit.  An  aristocracy,  on  the 
other  hand,  implies  a  rejection  of  these  dem- 
ocratic notions ;  it  is  a  system  of  divisions 
and  separations;  it  maintains  dykes  and  de- 
fenses against  the  rising  tides  of  our  common 
human  feelings.  Intellectual  enjoyment,  in- 
tellectual appreciation,  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, cannot  belong  to  the  masses;  they 
belong  to  the  few,  to  clubs  limited  in  mem- 
bership and  defended  by  most  rigorous  com- 
mittees of  admission.  The  multitude  is  not 
intellectually  clubbable.  In  fact  the  few  and 
the  many  seem  to  belong  to  different  species. 
On  the  one  hand  is  a  disdainful,  intellectual 
aristocracy ;  on  the  other,  an  emotional,  self- 
satisfied,  homogeneous  democracy. 

This  division  is  of  course  very  rude.  One 
can  hardly  put  any  man  wholly  in  either 
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category ;  most  men  have  elements  that  be- 
long to  both  sides,  but  there  is  almost  always, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  balancing  minds, 
a  preponderance  of  traits  that  carry  a  man 
to  one  side  of  the  dividing  line  or  the  other. 
Deep  down  in  every  breast  is  some  prevailing 
tendency  that  turns  the  heart  towards  the 
majority  or  towards  the  minority.  Education, 
family  tradition,  pecuniary  circumstances, 
the  political  constitution  of  one's  country, 
the  creed  of  the  most  potent  personalities 
within  one's  neighborhood,  help  or  hinder 
that  natural  tendency ;  but  deeper  than  all 
lies  the  primary  instinct  of  seeking  or  avoiding 
the  multitude;  that  is  one  of  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  human  nature. 

Instances  (of  which  the  foreigner  would 
be  full)  make  the  distinction  clearer.  Of  all 
novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century  since  the 
early  days  of  Goethe  and  Manzoni,  at  least 
of  all  who  have  attained  celebrity,  Turgenieff 
is  the  most  aristocratic.  He  has  in  abund- 
ance the  aristocratic  qualities,  —  refinement, 
grace,  delicacy,  the  charm  of  melancholy,  the 
beauty  of  tragedy,  and  complete  indifference 
to  popular  sympathy.  He  is  not  merely  in- 
different to  the  multitude,  but  also  uncon- 
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scious  of  it.  The  aristocrat  can  only  speak 
to  a  small  number  of  people;  he  feels  that 
his  language  is  incomprehensible,  in  all  the 
meanings  that  he  cares  about,  to  more  than 
a  few ;  he  prefers  silence  to  the  misunder- 
standings and  the  blank  starings  of  the 
crowd.  The  democrat  thirsts  for  sympathetic 
echoes  and  reechoes  of  his  own  emotions.  He 
likes  a  mental  omnibus,  and  falls  to  speech 
with  each  and  all  of  his  fellow  passengers; 
he  expands  and  glows  under  the  genial  influ- 
ences of  packed  humanity;  he  will  go  any- 
where at  any  time  to  get  into  human  relations 
with  anybody.  Aristocrats  like  Turgenieff 
cannot  mount  into  such  an  omnibus ;  they  feel 
cold  chills  at  the  mere  rumbling  of  its  wheels, 
and  had  rather  go  by  themselves  forty  miles 
afoot  than  in  such  a  vehicle.  To  them  lan- 
guage is  not  a  human  bond,  but  a  tool  for 
thought  or  the  substance  of  art.  To  us  Amer- 
icans, Turgenieff  presents  a  shy,  shrinking 
evasiveness.  That  is  because  we  are  on  the 
outside  of  his  interests  and  experiences ;  he, 
perhaps,  is  correspondingly  outside  of  ours, 
but  he  is  unconscious  of  that,  and  we  are  in- 
tensely conscious  of  our  exclusion.  Contrast 
him  with  a  man  like  Dickens.  There  we  are 
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on  the  inside ;  we  are  in  the  very  thick  of 
Dickens's  interests.  We  are  entirely  at  home, 
elbowing  and  being  elbowed,  laughing,  gig- 
gling, sobbing  in  a  perspiration  of  sentimen- 
tality, greeting,  shaking  hands,  thumping  on 
the  back  and  being  thumped,  in  the  most 
human,  democratic,  and  delightful  way.  We 
are  the  stuff  that  attracts  Dickens's  attention, 
we  are  common  human  beings,  and  we  re- 
joice in  his  novels  because  we  know  that 
thousands  and  thousands  have  thumbed  them. 
Take  another  instance  of  aristocracy.  M. 
Melchior  de  Vogue  is,  one  may  venture  to 
say,  the  most  aristocratic  of  living  writers. 
From  him,  a  wholly  unconscious  teacher, 
one  receives  a  lesson;  and  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  the  lesson,  if  it  is  also  the  least 
agreeable,  is  that  we  of  the  outside  can 
never  really  understand  aristocracy.  Few 
men,  if  any,  can  cross  in  comprehension  the 
barrier  between  race  and  race ;  few  men  or 
women  can  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
the  other  sex ;  and  very  few  of  the  demo- 
cracy can  comprehend  the  essential  qualities 
of  aristocracy.  The  aristocrat  remains  an 
object  of  suspicion,  of  indignation,  of  scorn, 
to  the  democrat;  and  to  the  aristocrat  the 
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democrat  must  always,  when  noticed,  seem 
very  vulgarly  gregarious.  And  yet,  after  a 
dozen  pages  of  Vogue,  our  own  world,  say 
of  New  York,  becomes  dim  and  incompre- 
hensible, unrelated  to  what  one  feels  are 
the  achievements  of  civilization.  The  quiet, 
the  calm,  the  emphasis  upon  personal  dig- 
nity, the  reticence  of  self,  the  shrinking 
from  the  stare  of  curiosity,  the  satisfaction 
with  what  seemed  at  first  mere  ghosts, 
gradually  act  upon  us  like  hypnotic  passes ; 
we  seem  to  recede  from  the  gorgeous  struc- 
tures of  our  own  triumphant  self-satisfactions, 
from  the  fanfares  of  publicity,  from  the  flash 
and  fulmination  of  our  democratic  successes. 
We  become  slowly  aware  of  an  importance 
in  conventions  that  we  have  judged  obsolete. 
The  term  "gentleman,"  loaded  with  its  fantas- 
tic burden  of  all  sorts  of  inherited,  arbitrary, 
unreasonable  elements,  takes  shape,  grows 
intelligible,  and  develops  beauty,  charm, 
interest,  and  significance.  We  are  puzzled, 
troubled,  embarrassed  by  a  sudden  and  sur- 
prising sense  of  being  excluded  from  some- 
thing vaguely  yet  enticingly  desirable. 

To   make   it   more    definitely   clear   that 
limitation,  narrowness,  the  exclusion  of  the 
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large  majority,  the  rejection  of  the  claims  of 
democratic  emotion,  are  marks  of  aristocracy, 
let  us  take  an  instance  where  we  remain 
thankful  to  be  excluded.  Take  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio,  enormiter  memoratus.  D'An- 
nunzio  concerns  himself  with  matters  which 
are  excluded  by  all  that  we  believe  civiliza- 
tion ought  to  be  striving  for ;  on  every  page 
he  arouses  contradiction  and  opposition.  Yet 
D'  Annunzio  is  an  aristocrat.  Aristocracy  is 
by  no  means  a  collection  of  virtues  or  of 
virtuous  intentions;  it  is  a  tendency  of 
thought  and  conduct  that  springs  from  an 
original  twist  of  the  character  ;  and  D'  An- 
nunzio's  self-restraint,  his  reticence,  his  con- 
ception of  tragedy,  his  indifference  to  popu- 
lar feelings,  are  eminently  aristocratic.  The 
essential  fact  is  that  we,  the  multitude,  are 
excluded ;  we  have  no  part  in  his  interests 
and  sympathies.  Gradually,  unless  (as  is 
usually  the  case)  our  strong  democratic  ethics 
obscure  our  vision,  we  perceive  the  refine- 
ment of  training,  the  poise  of  manner,  the 
intense  solicitude  for  standards  that  are  not 
ours,  the  breeding  that  comes  with  inherited 
traditions,  the  noble  outline  of  classical  form, 
which  are  all  marks  of  aristocracy. 
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Assuredly  our  incoming  foreigner,  bred 
among  some  such  conceptions  and  prejudices, 
can  hardly  approach  our  literature  with  im- 
partiality. He  comes  warped  by  an  old-world 
bias  in  favor  of  what  he  deems  an  essen- 
tially and  exclusively  aristocratic  matter, — 
art.  How  are  we  to  put  our  side  of  the  case 
most  forcibly,  most  effectively  ? 

Ill 

One  may  concede  many  good  qualities  to 
the  spirit  of  aristocracy  in  literature,  but 
one  must  not  concede  too  much.  The  cause 
of  literary  democracy  is  by  no  means  a  cause 
of  negations,  and  especially  not  of  the  nega- 
tions of  excellence.  The  great  emotions  of 
mankind  have  expressed  themselves  in  litera- 
ture in  eternal  forms,  in  the  gospels,  in  folk 
songs,  in  fairy  tales  and  ballads ;  but  these 
are  the  work  of  earlier  generations;  they  go 
back  to  a  time  when  the  author  was  hidden 
by  the  crowd  that  took  up  his  words,  added 
to  them,  modified  them,  and  obliterated  the 
name  of  the  creator.  They  are  the  products 
of  democracy  in  the  truest  sense,  but  they 
do  not  serve  our  present  purpose ;  they  are 
not  what  we  mean  to-day  by  democracy  in 
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literature.  We  mean  the  manifestation  of 
democratic  forces  in  the  works  of  men  of 
letters,  and  to  defend  our  cause  we  are  re- 
quired to  produce  an  American  man  of  let- 
ters in  whom  those  forces  are  conspicuous. 
One  need  not  demand  a  noisv  creed  of 

•I 

liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity ;  that  phrase 
has  become  too  elementary  an  expression  of 
faith,  it  is  the  child's  catechism.  The  most 
brilliant  democratic  achievement  for  a  man  of 
letters  now  is  to  be  so  truly  imbued  with  large 
human  sympathies  as  to  become  the  voice, 
the  type,  the  effigy  of  a  nation.  An  aristocrat 
cannot  express  a  nation's  traits,  character, 
habits  of  mind;  a  member  of  the  small  mi- 
nority cannot  represent  the  great  majority. 
The  aristocrat  may  represent  one  aspect,  one 
tendency,  one  trait,  but  how  can  he  really 
represent  the  common  element,  the  pervad- 
ing essence,  of  a  nation?  That  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  In  cases  of  renown, 
where  an  aristocrat,  an  Isaiah  or  a  Dante,  is 
said  to  represent  his  nation,  the  truth  is  that 
the  nation,  the  majority  that  stopped  its  ears 
or  voted  for  banishment,  has  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten ;  it  has  left  no  record. 
The  floods  of  time  have  swept  it  away ;  but 
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the  man  Isaiah  or  the  man  Dante,  founded 
on  the  rock  of  his  own  individuality,  remains 
like  "a  great  seamark  standing  every  flaw." 
We  assume  that  Isaiah  has  a  Hebraic  char- 
acter, that  Dante  has  a  Florentine  character, 
and  so  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  Jewry 
of  the  captivity,  Italy  of  the  awakening,  were 
passionate,  spiritual  peoples.  That  is  a  mere 
hypothesis.  We  know  those  two  burning 
souls,  but  we  do  not  know  their  nations. 
They  represent  their  nations  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  every  man  has  in  him  some  national 
traits.  If  they  are  representative  to  a  greater 
degree  than  that,  it  is  by  mere  chance.  Only 
a  democrat,  a  man  compact  of  the  nation's 
essential  traits,  can  represent  it. 

If  a  nation  of  any  period  (the  Jewry  of 
Isaiah,  the  Florence  of  Dante,  the  America 
of  to-day)  wishes  to  live  and  be  remembered, 
it  must  find  some  individual  imbued  with 
the  democratic  spirit  to  express  its  form,  to 
embody  its  genius.  Such  a  man  must  be  com- 
pounded of  ordinary  and  of  very  extraordi- 
nary qualities.  A  nation  is  indeed  a  mighty 
and  majestic  creature.  It  overwhelms  us  by  its 
giant  size;  it  seems,  when  near  at  hand,  a 
great  whirlwind  of  din  and  tumult,  a  mad 
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conflict  of  innumerable  forces.  The  vastness 
and  complexity  of  its  activities,  the  rush  and 
roar  of  millions,  busily  living,  —  each  several 
bunch  of  quivering  nerves  following,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  hurly-burly,  its  individ- 
ual thread,  and  all  together  weaving  a  great 
warp  and  woof,  —  bewilder  and  awe  us.  But 
all  is  chaotic.  What,  we  ask,  is  this  tremen- 
dous confusion ;  what  does  it  mean  ?  There 
is  no  plan,  order,  method,  so  far  as  we  can 
see.  Then,  if  a  man  steps  forth,  and  in  him- 
self reveals  the  pattern  of  the  cloth,  stands 
out  as  the  effigy,  as  embodying  some  essence, 
of  the  whole,  and  by  his  explanation  gives 
form,  intelligibility,  coherence,  mutual  inter- 
dependence to  the  whole ;  gives  the  clue  to  the 
situation,  the  key  to  the  mysterious  order; 
enables  us  to  see  the  uniformity,  the  clan- 
ship, the  embodied  esprit  de  corps ;  we  say, 
Hurrah !  Here  is  a  democrat !  Such  a  man  is 
Mark  Twain. 

At  the  mention  of  his  name  the  drift 
towards  a  depreciation  of  the  democratic  in- 
fluences in  literature  is  arrested.  Democracy 
at  once  takes  the  offensive  and  roundly  as- 
serts itself.  In  his  books  Mark  Twain  has  set 
forth,  and  in  himself  he  embodies,  the  traits, 
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the  humors,  the  virtues,  of  a  distinct  people. 
So  regarded,  he  has  in  our  literature  no 
equal,  and  in  life  he  has  had  but  one  super- 
ior, Abraham  Lincoln.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  Mark  Twain's  fame.  There  are  few 
things  as  interesting,  as  attractive,  as  in- 
structive, as  the  man  who,  without  sacrificing 
a  jot  of  his  own  individuality,  stands  out  as 
the  type  of  his  country.  He  has  in  him  one 
source  at  least  of  the  fascination  that  a  great 
work  of  art  possesses,  the  embodiment  of 
the  type  in  the  individual.  This  the  English 
felt  when  they  received  him  with  so  much 
open-armed  enthusiasm  last  summer.  If  our 
America  as  we  have  known  it,  as  it  has  been, 
and  as,  under  compulsion  of  a  rapid  evolu- 
tion it  is  now  ceasing  to  be,  shall  change 
and  be  transmuted  into  another  and  different 
America,  it  has  now  in  Mark  Twain's  books 
a  literary  monument,  and  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. This  is  Mark  Twain's  real  claim  to  a 
lasting  memory. 

Mark  Twain  says,  in  his  discussion  with 
M.  Paul  Bourget:  "There  isn't  a  single  hu- 
man characteristic  that  can  be  safely  labeled 
'  American.'  There  is  n't  a  single  human 
ambition,  or  religious  trend,  or  drift  of 
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thought,  or  peculiarity  of  education,  or  code 
of  principles,  or  breed  of  folly,  or  style  of 
conversation,  or  preference  for  a  particular 
subject  for  discussion,  or  form  of  legs  or 
trunk  or  head  or  face,  or  expression,  or  com- 
plexion, or  gait,  or  dress,  or  manners,  or  dis- 
position, or  any  other  human  detail,  inside 
or  outside,  that  can  rationally  be  generalized 
as  ' American.'"  He  admits,  however,  that 
"  there  are  a  few  human  peculiarities  that 
can  be  generalized  and  located  here  and 
there  in  the  world  and  named  by  the  name 
of  the  nation  where  they  are  found."  One 
must  be  cautious  with  Mark  Twain,  both  in 
his  denials  and  his  admissions;  at  any  mo- 
ment he  may  be  amusing  himself  at  our  ex- 
pense. Yet,  as  he  stands  on  a  platform,  makes 
a  speech,  tells  a  story,  or  sits  in  his  study 
and  sends  forth  volume  after  volume,  he  can 
hardly  joke  himself  away.  He  at  least  is  a 
fact,  and  a  fact  that  proves  the  national 
type.  He  cannot  joke  himself  into  an  English- 
man, not  for  a  moment.  Huck  Finn  and 
Gavroche  are  not  more  distinct.  There  are 
always  forces  at  work  that  affect  the  whole 
personality,  just  as  there  are  forces  that  affect 
the  voice.  The  cotton  crop,  the  climate,  the 
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negro,  the  Mississippi,  have  been  influences 
in  the  South  for  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
type;  and  throughout  our  country  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years  physical  and  moral 
causes  have  been  working  upon  the  immi- 
grants to  create  a  type ;  and,  among  living 
men,  that  type  is  best  embodied  in  Mark 
Twain. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  our  foreigner  has  our 
best  argument.  Here  is  something  that  can 
scarcely  be  matched  elsewhere.  What  Eng- 
lishman stands  for  England,  what  French- 
man stands  for  France,  what  German  for 
Germany,  what  Italian  for  Italy,  in  this 
vividly  typical  way?  The  same  admiration 
that  approves  Rodin's  Penseur  as  emblematic, 
as  allegorical,  as  an  embodiment  in  small 
compass  of  something  vast;  that  approves 
the  Dresden  Madonna  as  the  expression  of 
ideal  motherhood ;  that  approves  the  Hermes 
of  Praxiteles  as  the  symbol  of  divine  insou- 
ciance; the  Gothic  cathedral  as  the  sign  of 
man's  aspirations  towards  God ;  this  same 
admiration  must,  modified  and  diminished 
but  still  of  the  same  quality,  be  bestowed 
upon  the  man  who  is  the  type  of  a  nation ; 
for,  though  the  nation  itself,  and  time  and 
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circumstances,  are  cooperative,  the  man  is 
himself  the  artist  as  well  as  the  work  of  art. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Mark  Twain's  books  is  where  he  tells 
us  about  himself  and  his  own  experiences. 

It  was  not  merely  the  force  of  circum- 
stances that  turned  his  mind  to  American 
things.  The  genius  of  America  took  the  lit- 
tle boy,  put  him  at  her  school,  taught  him 
her  a  b  c,  instructed  him  in  her  knowledge, 
bred  him  and  trained  him  to  be  her  disciple 
and  biographer.  The  genius  of  America 
guided  him  through  life.  Had  it  not  been 
for  her,  he  might  have  gone  to  Harvard 
College,  and  then  his  talents  would  have 
been  swerved  from  their  natural  task,  and  he 
have  been  left  groping  all  his  life  in  ineffect- 
ual endeavor.  His  life  on  the  Mississippi, 
his  wanderings  in  the  West,  his  experiences 
as  a  journalist,  were  the  best  education  for 
his  talents.  The  Mississippi  was  his  alma 
mater.  The  random  chats  in  the  pilot-house 
of  the  Mississippi  steamboat,  in  the  cosmo- 
politan mining  camps,  in  the  barroom  of  a 
Nevada  politician,  at  the  ranch  of  an  Eng- 
lish exile,  meetings  with  the  motley  adven- 
turers that  flocked  to  the  golden  bait,  consti- 
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tuted  an  admirable  education  in  the  unwrit- 
ten American  constitution.  If  the  genius  of 
America  guided  and  taught  him,  he  was  an 
industrious  and  diligent  pupil,  and  deserves 
the  praise  of  being  fellow  craftsman  and  effi- 
cient co-worker  in  the  production  of  himself. 
The  foreigner,  of  course,  may  be  a  disa- 
greeable fellow.  He  may  say  :  I  admire  the 
Penseur  because  I  admire  thought,  the  Dres- 
den Madonna  because  I  admire  ideal  mother- 
hood, the  Hermes  because  I  admire  anything 
divine,  the  Gothic  arches  because  of  their 
emotional  vigor ;  I  admire  the  typical  Eng- 
lishman, if  there  is  one,  because  I  admire 
England,  mother  of  government,  mother  of 
literature,  mother  of  men  ;  but  as  to  America, 
why  should  I  admire  what  is  typical  until  I 
have  learned  to  admire  the  type  that  is  typi- 
fied ?  This  is  perhaps  unduly  frank  in  a  for- 
eigner, but  it  suggests  what  may  be  a  fact. 
It  may  be  our  patriotism  that  hoists  our 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Mark  Twain;  it 
is  in  part,  we  must  concede,  an  ebullition  of 
self-love  and  self-satisfaction  that  shakes  and 
waves  and  flourishes  it  in  the  air.  We  are  for 
the  moment  put  in  the  predicament  that  we 
admire  Mark  Twain  because  he  is  an  Amer- 
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lean  and  we  admire  America  because  it  pro- 
duces Mark  Twain.  This  is  an  eminently  rea- 
sonable, satisfactory,  and  consistent  circle  to 
us ;  but  further  arguments  are  necessary  to  con- 
vince a  foreigner  who  comes  here  weighted, 
as  we  feel  sure,  with  aristocratic  prejudices, 
that  Mark  Twain,  this  eminent  product  of 
democracy,  is,  for  him,  bred  in  an  alien  at- 
mosphere on  distant  traditions,  a  person  of 

intrinsic  value. 

IV 

Except  in  such  terms  of  national  interpre- 
tation, it  is  difficult  to  think  of  Mark  Twain. 
We  know  his  high  character,  his  courage,  his 
public  spirit,  his  sense  of  duty,  his  energy, 
his  patience,  his  kindliness,  his  chivalry,  his 
adventurous  temperament,  and  his  morality  ; 
and  we  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  to  think 
that,  fall  as  far  behind  and  below  as  most  of 
us  do,  he  is  the  type  to  which  we  belong.  He 
inspires  us  with  a  greater  confidence  in  de- 
mocracy, a  greater  firmness  of  patriotism,  a 
happier  serenity  for  the  future.  But  one 
wonders  how  it  happens  that  these  are  the 
traits  that  come  first  to  mind  while  thinking 
about  a  man  of  letters.  How  is  it  that  he  is 
not  a  great  manufacturer,  a  leader  on  one  of 
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the  American  highways  to  fortune,  a  sena- 
tor, or  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court?  How 
is  it  that  by  means  of  books  he  has  been 
able  to  make  this  impression  of  practical 
solidity  and  worth?  How  does  he  belong  to 
literature,  and  why  ?  These  are  pressing  ques- 
tions as  one  thinks  of  the  inquiring  foreigner 
newly  disembarked,  and  at  the  same  time  runs 
over  in  one's  mind  the  list  of  Mark  Twain's 
books. 

He  is,  his  books  assure  us,  a  man  of  letters ; 
but  to  what  branch  of  literature  does  he  be- 
long? He  is  not  a  poet.  If  a  poet  could  have 
stood  for  the  national  effigy,  Walt  Whitman 
would  have  done  so;  but  America  cannot  be 
represented  by  a  poet.  The  substance  of  our 
poetic  achievement  shows  clearly  enough  that 
our  national  energies  have  sought  other  fields 
of  effort.  On  the  contrary,  Mark  Twain  indi- 
cates where  the  line  lies  that  divides  the 
American  mood  from  the  poetical  mood.  He 
indeed  rejects  the  standard  of  material  suc- 
cess, he  sympathizes  with  the  independence 
of  the  poet,  but  passion  in  its  antagonism  to 
common  sense,  imagination  in  its  indifference 
to  solidified  fact,  beauty  in  its  evanescence, 
and  form  (in  spite  of  its  numerous  contacts 
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with  human  experiences  and  human  desires) 
are  to  him  all  parts  of  a  game  that,  if  indeed 
it  be  worth  the  candle,  he  does  not  play. 

He  is  not  a  professed  historian.  His  "  Joan 
of  Arc"  is  an  expression  of  noble  enthusiasm. 
Here  we  find  our  self-confident  American 
impatience  with  half-tones,  shadows,  uncer- 
tainties. To  Mark  Twain  the  story  of  Joan 
is  not  the  resultant  of  many  forces  working 
together,  pushing  from  many  points,  all  self- 
asserting  but  subservient  to  the  final  accom- 
plishment, those  antagonistic  as  necessary 
to  her  beauty  as  those  that  directly  support 
her ;  to  him  the  story  is  a  miracle  of  glory 
on  a  scaffold  of  badness.  The  American 
practical,  hard-headed  indifference  to  the 
irony  in  life  is  one  of  Mark  Twain's  dis- 
tinguishing traits.  But  though  he  is  not  a 
professed  historian,  he  is  in  fact  the  best 
teller  of  history  that  America  has  produced. 
"Roughing  it,"  "Tom  Sawyer,"  "Huckle- 
berry Finn,"  "Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  are  the 
most  instructive  books  in  certain  parts  of  Amer- 
ican history  that  there  are.  Even"Pudd'n- 
head  Wilson,"  a  prose  extravaganza,  has  bits 
of  information  about  the  character  of  the  ne- 
gro that  cannot  be  surpassed.  As  Mark  Twain 
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says,  information  exudes  from  him  whether 
he  will  or  no.  Certainly  Missouri,  Nevada, 
and  the  Mississippi  River  have,  through  him, 
been  able  to  say  some,  at  least,  of  the  things 
they  have  to  say. 

He  does  not  fit  into  any  division  of  fiction, 
as  fiction  is  at  present  understood.  "  In- 
nocents Abroad,"  "Following  the  Equator," 
"  Roughing  It,"  and  others  of  that  sort,  which 
give  the  predominant  tone  to  his  whole  work, 
are  books  of  a  kind  apart.  "Pudd'nhead 
Wilson  "  can  hardly  be  called  a  novel ;  even 
"  Tom  Sawyer,"  and  "  Huckleberry  Finn,"  as 
he  takes  pains  to  say,  are  excluded  from  a  cate- 
gory where  plot,  denouement,  and  the  tech- 
nique of  novel-writing  are  taken  seriously. 
It  is  in  this  rejection  of  categories  that  Mark 
Twain  shows  his  originality  and  American 
force.  He  has  complete  confidence  in  his 
own  way,  he  gives  full  play  to  his  own  per- 
sonality, and  proceeds  with  a  quiet  disregard 
of  literary  experiences  elsewhere.  He  has 
his  own  views  of  life,  he  has  his  own  views  of 
the  New  World  and  the  Old,  and  he  regards 
those  views  as  facts  that  may  without  vanity 
rank  with  other  facts  with  which  people 
concern  themselves.  He  believes  that  com- 
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mon-sense  —  the  common-sense  of  acuteness, 
of  ingenuity,  of  familiar  conquest  of  difficul- 
ties—  has  something  to  say  on  many  subjects, 
and  he  wishes  to  be  the  one  to  say  it.  But 
in  so  far  as  these  books  are  the  criticisms  of 
common-sense  on  men  and  things,  will  they 
last  long?  Is  it  the  opinion  of  common-sense 
or  the  opinion  of  trained  and  disciplined 
experience  that  counts  in  any  matter  that  is 
of  more  than  ephemeral  importance?  This 
is  a  question  that  the  foreigner  propounds. 
If  common-sense  is  not  enough,  will  their 
jocose  humor  save  them? 

The  humor  is,  of  course,  the  popular  ele- 
ment, and  popular  perhaps  because  of  its 
simplicity;  but  simplicity  is  not  the  quality 
that  gives  the  humor  its  flavor  and  value. 
Those  are  due  to  a  shrewd  and  homely  wis- 
dom which,  if  not  very  broad  or  deep  or 
subtle,  is  genial,  comfortable,  and  useful.  The 
wisdom  that  comes  from  passion,  from  a 
profound  or  noble  discontent,  from  pur- 
suit of  intellectual  beauty,  is  another  affair; 
here  is  the  old  Ben  Franklin  wisdom,  com- 
pact of  practical  hard  sense,  the  efficient 
cause  of  all  Yankee  success,  in  a  very  per- 
suasive and  amiable  form.  There  is  always 
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need  to  emphasize  the  beneficence  of  the 
man  who  causes  laughter.  Comedy  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  poor  relation  to  Tragedy, 
a  Cinderella  who  stays  at  home  beside  the 
vulgar  but  cozy  kitchen  fire  while  her  gor- 
geous sister  in  sceptred  pall  goes  sweeping 
by  to  the  theatre,  to  poetry,  to  novels. 
Tragedy  no  doubt  presents  life  in  its  vivid- 
est  aspects,  and,  as  life  is  our  chief  concern 
in  this  world,  Tragedy  may  well  claim  pre- 
cedence ;  but  Comedy  is  the  pleasanter  sister, 
more  affable,  more  sociable,  and  plumper. 
Yet  Comedy  is  of  two  moods.  In  one  she 
shows  her  relationship;  she  is  grim,  savage, 
scornful,  and,  even  when  pitiful  and  tender, 
stays  near  Tragedy.  She  looks  on  life  —  as 
we  look  at  a  monkey  cage  and  watch  the 
sad-eyed,  nimble-fingered  little  beasts  —  with 
emotions  that  break  in  tears  and  laughter. 
Like  Figaro  she  goes:  "me  moquant  des 
sots,  bravant  les  mechants,  je  me  hate  de 
rire  de  tout — de  peur  d'etre  oblige  d'en 
pleitrer."  In  her  other  mood  she  is  all  for 
recreation,  amusement,  diversion.  Indignant 
at  the  permanent  presence  of  labor  and  pain, 
of  drudgery,  sweat,  and  weariness,  she  proffers 
her  medicine,  the  comic,  the  ludicrous,  the 
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grotesque,  the  jocular,  seeking  to  ease  her 
patients  with  a  laugh.  To  this  mood  of 
Comedy  Mark  Twain  belongs.  He  is  kind, 
tender,  and  compassionate,  a  good  Samaritan, 
and  his  mission  is  to  give  his  fellows  laugh- 
ter. He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  "neigh- 
bor "  to  all  of  us. 

Cervantes  is,  one  may  assume,  the  greatest 
European  classic  in  Comedy ;  and,  though 
Cervantes  habitually  shares  her  sterner  mood, 
he  also  revels  in  her  softer  mood;  and  it  is 
to  Cervantes  in  this  softer  mood  that  one's 
memory  wanders  when  Mark  Twain  is  at 
his  best.  That  best  is  assuredly  in  "Tom 
Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn."  Purge 
these  stories  of  their  melodramatic  emphasis 
(for  events  may  be  historical  and  yet  too  melo- 
dramatic for  comedy),  strip  them  of  the 
more  conventional  and  boisterous  jokes,  and 
one  has  two  figures  here  that  go  into  the 
small  group  composed  of  Sam  Weller,  Tar- 
tarin,  M.  Jourdain,  Sancho  Panza,  and  a  few 
others.  The  inner  circle,  where  the  habitues  of 
the  Boarshead  Tavern  take  their  ease,  where 
Tarn  0'  Shanter  drinks  his  reaming  swats, 
where  Don  Quixote  is  the  master  spirit 
(Comedy  cannot  say  her  last  word  without 
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the  help  of  Tragedy),  is  not  far  away.  One 
does  not  forget  the  immense  advantage 
Sancho  Panza  possesses  as  attendant  upon 
Don  Quixote,  and  that  Torn  and  Huck  are 
hampered  by  the  trappings  of  melodrama; 
but  that  only  makes  Tom  and  Huck  more 
extraordinary.  They  do  not  tread  the  low- 
down,  ornery  way  that  is  followed  by  the 
countless  multitudes  who  people  the  pages 
of  fiction ;  they  have  embarked  on  the  river 
of  fame  (attended  by  the  Duke  of  Bilgewater 
and  the  unfortunate  Dauphin),  in  company 
with  Sancho  Panza.  These  gamins,  too,  are 
connected  with  Cervantes  by  right  of  descent. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  picaresque  stories 
is  Cervantes'  "  Einconete  y  Cortadillo,"  two 
little  Huck  Finns  of  Seville ;  and  from  these 
two,  through  a  Spanish  and  English  pedigree, 
is  descended,  though  all  unconscious  of  any 
descent  higher  than  "Pap,"  Huckleberry 
Finn  of  Missouri. 

Here  the  English-speaking  world  has  found 
that  mixture  of  humor,  kindliness,  and  ripe 
sagacity  which  makes  comedy  enduring.  Huck 
reminds  one  of  Murillo's  little  melon-eating 
rowdies,  with  their  smeared  faces,  their  bare 
legs,  their  sturdy  reality,  and  their  boyish 
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charm.  He  is  such  another,  and  no  wonder 
the  world  has  welcomed  him  enthusiastically. 
If  they  are  Spanish,  he  and  Tom,  in  their 
resourcefulness,  gallantry,  good  humor,  and 
decency  are  a  not  too  highly  flattered  picture 
of  American  youth  as  it  exists  in  boyhood 
before  the  industrial  maelstrom  sucks  it  in. 

Certainly  we  can  ask  the  foreigner  to 
accept  these  two  figures  as  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  world.  But  can  we  go 
further  ?  Can  we  offer  him  with  any  real  hope 
of  success  the  jokes,  the  conceits,  the  stories, 
the  jollity  that  abound  in  Mark  Twain's  other 
books  ?  Might  he  not  say,  "  This  is  for  boys, 
excellent,  delightful,  diverting,  but  hardly 
what  we  in  the  old  countries  call  literature"? 
And  should  we  not  be  embarrassed  in  any 
attempt  to  insist  upon  his  acceptance  of  our 
standards,  our  pleasures,  our  appreciations  ? 
It  may  be  that  Huck  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer 
are  typical  of  us  in  another  way ;  that  we  are 
not  quite  grown  up  as  yet  in  our  judgment 
of  what  literature  is. 

But  after  all  why  should  we  care  so  much 
for  a  foreigner's  opinion,  for  a  standard  accept- 
able across  the  water  ?  Why  not  rest  content 
with  our  own  satisfactions  ? 
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This  species  of  humor,  of  which  Mark 
Twain  is  the  most  notable  practitioner,  has 
been  accepted  both  by  foreigners  and  by  our- 
selves as  American ;  and  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  adjective  is  justly  applied.  Certainly 
the  essential  element  in  this  humor  lies  in 
expression,  in  delivery,  in  the  mode  of  presen- 
tation ;  and  that,  as  we  learn  on  the  best  au- 
thority, is  American.  Mark  Twain  says,  "  The 
humorous  story  is  strictly  a  work  of  art — 
high  and  delicate  art  —  and  only  an  artist 
can  tell  it.  ...  The  art  of  telling  a  humor- 
ous story  —  understand,  I  mean  by  word  of 
mouth,  not  print  —  was  created  in  America 
and  has  remained  at  home."  One  may  safely 
go  further,  and  assert  that  the  humor  itself 
in  substance  (if  the  substance  here  can  be 
separated  from  form)  is  American.  This  fact 
must  be  something  more  than  a  coincidence ; 
it  can  hardly  be  mere  chance  that  Artemus 
Ward,  Mark  Twain,  Mr.  Dooley,  and  their 
followers  are  American.  Must  not  the  ex- 
planation be  found  in  our  democracy? 

One  would  hardly  venture  to  join  the  large 
throng  who  have  essayed  to  define  the  dis- 
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tinguishing  traits  of  wit  and  humor;  one 
may  also  think  that  the  distinctions  that  have 
been  drawn  are  of  no  great  consequence,  and 
yet  take  a  course  that  avoids  both  the  temerity 
suggested  and  the  skepticism.  One  may  pro- 
pose a  difference  that  does  not  purport  to 
separate  wit  and  humor  to  right  and  left  by 
a  sharp  line,  but  to  distinguish  them  by  their 
inward  and  controlling  tendencies.  Wit,  as 
contrasted  with  humor,  is  essentially  aristo- 
cratic ;  while  humor,  as  opposed  to  wit,  is 
essentially  democratic.  Wit,  such  wit  for  in- 
stance as  is  found  in  English  and  French 
classics,  interests  educated  men  by  its  intel- 
lectual elements;  it  appeals  to  minds  that 
concern  themselves  with  ideas,  that  have 
been  subject  to  training.  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Sydney  Smith,  Sheridan,  Alphonse  Daudet, 
Anatole  France,  Bernard  Shaw,  Mrs.  Wharton, 
are  names  that  indicate  what  one  means  by 
wit.  In  everybody's  mind,  marred  perhaps  by 
an  imperfect  memory,  are  many  instances.  For 
example :  See,  says  Heine,  what  a  miserable 
fate  overtook  the  three  chief  adversaries  of 
Napoleon :  Castlereagh  cut  his  own  throat, 
Louis  Dix-huit  rotted  upon  his  throne,  and 
Professor  Saalfeld  is  still  a  professor  at  Got- 
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tingen.  Or  take  Voltaire's  lines  (was  it  Vol- 
taire ?)  apropos  of  a  translation  of  the  book 
of  Lamentations  by  Abbe  Pompignan, — 

Savez-vous  pourquoi  Je're'mie 
Se  lamentait  toute  sa  vie  ? 
C'dtait  parce  qu'il  prdvoyait 
Que  Pompignan  le  traduirait. 

Or  take  the  scene  in  the  ballad  where 
King  John,  seated  on  his  throne,  with  crown 
of  gold  on  his  head,  and  surrounded  by  his 
liegemen  so  noble  of  birth,  asked  the  Abbot 
of  Canterbury  to  tell  within  one  penny  what 
he  was  worth :  — 

For  thirty  pence  our  Saviour  was  sold 
Among  the  false  Jewes,  as  I  have  bin  told, 
And  twenty-nine  is  the  worth  of  thee, 
For  I  think  thou  art  one  penny  worser  than  He. 

Such  sayings  interest  a  comparatively  small 
public;  they  are  adapted  to  men  who  have 
undergone  an  education  of  a  conventional 
character  more  than  to  men  as  men,  children 
of  nature. 

Humor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  emotional, 
primitive  thing ;  it  appeals  to  the  crowd,  to  the 
simple,  childish  human  element  that  is  the 
common  property  of  all  men.  In  some  men 
this  common  element  has  been  stunted  and 
crushed  by  discipline  and  circumstance;  in 
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others  it  has  grown  in  freedom  and  remained 
a  dominant  element  long  after  the  ordinary 
period  of  childhood.  An  aristocrat  has  his 
prejudices,  he  resents  the  facial  contortions, 
the  bodily  disquiet,  the  physical  debacle 
that  result  from  one  of  Mark  Twain's  stories ; 
he  likes  to  sit  serene  and  enjoy  with  dignity 
the  intellectual  sport  where  wit  shoots  folly 
as  she  flies.  He  does  not  care  to  gaze  at  Mr. 
Pickwick  in  the  pound  or  listen  to  his  adven- 
ture with  the  lady  in  yellow  curlpapers ;  he 
would  not  be  amused  to  hear  Artemus  Ward 
in  his  humorous  vein.  "  For  instance,  he 
[Artemus  Ward]  would  say  eagerly,  ex- 
citedly, 'I  once  knew  a  man  in  New  Zealand 
who  hadn't  a  tooth  in  his  head' — here  his 
animation  would  die  out;  a  silent,  reflective 
pause  would  follow,  then  he  would  say 
dreamily,  and  as  if  to  himself,  '  and  yet  that 
man  could  beat  a  drum  better  than  any  man 
I  ever  saw.' " l  But  the  democrat  would  laugh 
as  he  does  at  the  clown  in  the  circus,  with  a 
joyous,  careless  rapture  that  awakens  risible 
desires,  and  also  deep  and  kindly  human  feel- 
ings, in  his  neighbors.  This  distinction  be- 
tween wit  and  humor  appears  most  plainly, 

1  Mark  Twain,  How  to  Tell  a  Story. 
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perhaps,  in  their  defects.  The  defect  of 
humor  is  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  tom- 
foolery and  horse-play ;  the  defect  of  wit  is  a 
tendency  to  busy  itself  with  ideas  as  ideas 
until,  in  its  ambition  to  prove  its  kinship  to 
wisdom,  it  loses  its  fun  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
some  intellectual  problem. 

Perhaps  I  exaggerate,  perhaps  I  have  dis- 
torted the  definitions  of  wit  and  humor ; 
but,  after  making  allowances  for  exaggera- 
tion and  error,  enough  remains  as  proof 
that  our  American  conception  of  humor  is 
a  consequence  of  democratic  influences.  For 
this  reason  Mark  Twain  is  as  notable  a  re- 
presentative of  democracy  in  its  effect  upon 
literature  as  he  is  of  America ;  and  in  saying 
this  one  feels  that  one  has  come  to  the  end 
of  the  enumeration  of  Mark  Twain's  most 
conspicuous  feats.  He  represents  democracy, 
he  embodies  our  national  traits,  he  is  the 
author  of  Huckleberry  Finn  and  the  giver 
of  laughter,  he  has  been  throughout  a  long 
life  a  high  ethical  influence ;  these  are  titles 
to  eminence  and  gratitude,  and  few  men 
are  as  well  known  throughout  Europe  and 
America  as  Mark  Twain,  and  probably  still 
fewer  are  as  dear  to  their  countrymen  as  he 
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is.  But  this,  our  captious  foreigner  may 
object,  is  not  purely  a  literary  valuation. 
And  if  he  adds  that  we  are  talking  of  litera- 
ture, and  asks  whether  we  ascribe  to  Mark 
Twain  a  literary  importance  corresponding, 
let  us  say,  to  that  of  Ibsen  or  Tolstoi  or 
Carducci  or  Zola,  what  are  we  to  say  ?  Do 
we  feel  (as  we  think  what  these  names,  that 
have  occurred  to  us,  mean  to  the  literature  of 
the  world)  that  democracy  has  put  forward 
in  Mark  Twain  a  convincing  argument  to 
support  its  case,  against  aristocracy,  as  a 
beneficent  influence  on  literature;  are  we 
prepared  to  assert  that  America  has  produced 
a  man  of  letters  who  can  seriously  be  pitted 
against  the  leaders  of  contemporary  literature 
elsewhere?  Many  may  think  that  they  can 
answer  boldly  in  the  affirmative;  but  others 
are  skeptical,  and  for  them  silence  is  becom- 
ing. When  the  Greek  skeptic,  Pyrrho,  died, 
his  epitaph  read  :  "  Pyrrho,  are  you  dead  ?  I 
do  not  know."  Let  us  take  the  benefit  of  the 
doubter's  position,  and  say  that  we  do  not 
know. 
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Now  that  a  generation  has  passed  since  the 
disturbed  events  of  which  I  write,  and  that 
most  of  the  actors  therein  have  died,  it  is 
possible  to  sketch,  with  an  impartiality  that 
would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  hereto- 
fore, the  circumstances  under  which  the  pre- 
sent Imperial  Dynasty  mounted  the  throne 
of  the  Americas.  Some  men  still  regard  the 
final  acts  of  the  drama  as  so  many  parricidal 
thrusts,  whereas  others  heap  praises  on  praises 
upon  the  great  protagonist.  My  purpose  is  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  facts  as  accurately 
as  I  can,  not  extenuating,  not  exaggerating, 
not  setting  down  anything  with  political  bias. 
In  the  ten  years  from  1950  to  1960  the 
social  and  political  changes  in  the  United 
States  presaged  great  events.  Scientific  dis- 
covery was  the  apparent  root  of  the  good  or 
evil.  Mr.  Phillips  and  Professor  Czerny  in 
their  laboratory  discovered  the  marvelous 
effects  produced  by  radio-electric  discharges 
upon  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  soil. 
Their  most  ingenious  subsoil  batteries  by  some 
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method,  not  yet  fully  understood,  affected 
the  properties  of  sand  and  gravel  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  converted  into  pseudo- 
vegetable  mold,  and  with  very  slight  expense 
land  which  had  been  a  desert  became  pro- 
ductive to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  des- 
ert lands  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah 
brought  forth  crops  that  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  could  not  rival.  The  application  of  these 
wonderful  scientific  discoveries  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  will  and  energy  of  the  man  who 
at  that  time  was  plain  Robert  Campbell. 

Campbell  was  born  in  Ohio,  of  Scotch-Irish 
parentage.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools,  and  when  a  lad  of  fourteen  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Phillips  in  his  laboratory  as  an 
assistant.  The  boy  learned  far  more  quickly 
than  his  master  the  value  of  the  discoveries. 
He  left  the  laboratory,  returned  at  the  end 
of  three  years  with  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
bought  the  apparently  valueless  patents,  and 
put  them  to  use  in  some  land  in  Arizona 
bought  at  fifty  cents  an  acre.  The  history  of 
the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  is  the  story  of 
the  development  of  the  arid  regions  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  country.  The  desert 
bloomed  like  a  rose.  Immigrants  swarmed 
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from  every  country  in  Europe.  The  popula- 
tion of  Arizona  increased  a  million  a  year. 
Men  who  had  earned  twenty  cents  a  day 
found  themselves  rich.  Wheat,  corn,  rice,  and 
potatoes  grew  as  if  by  magic  in  an  abundance 
sufficient  to  feed  the  world.  Citizenship  was 
granted  within  a  month  after  declaration  of 
an  intention  to  renounce  the  old  allegiance, 
and  a  vast  number  of  immigrants  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise  without  any  knowledge 
of  republican  institutions  or  any  interest  in 
them.  Mr.  Campbell  acquired  fabulous  wealth. 
Wherever  land  was  barren,  there  he  was  be- 
sought to  bring  his  healing  touch,  and  in 
payment  of  fruitfulness  he  always  took  a 
mortgage  upon  the  land.  In  seven  states  his 
political  power  was  despotic;  he  controlled 
conventions;  he  selected  members  of  Con- 
gress; he  named  the  senators.  He  was  the  idol 
of  the  small  proprietors,  their  savior  from  the 
oppression  of  the  great  eastern  capitalists ;  he 
had  found  them  degenerate  and  on  the  way 
to  becoming  peasants,  he  raised  them  to  the 
most  compact  and  important  class  in  the 
country. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  our  war  with 
England  broke  out.  President  Schmidt  hated 
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the  English,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  provoke 
war:  he  persuaded  Congress  to  make  discrimi- 
nation in  the  tariff  to  the  injury  of  England 
and  in  favor  of  Germany;  and  with  no  color 
of  excuse  he  closed  the  Panama  Canal  to  all 
vessels  flying  the  British  flag;  he  violated 
the  rules  of  neutrality  in  the  revolt  of  South 
Africa,  known  as  the  Second  Boer  War,  and 
insulted  the  British  Ambassador  at  a  reception 
in  the  White  House.  It  is  supposed  that 
Schmidt  provoked  the  war  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  himself  and  his  family.  Our  ships, 
it  was  officially  said,  excelled  the  British  in 
every  particular,  and  outnumbered  them  three 
to  two ;  but  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war  was  due,  not  to  our  naval  victories,  —  for 
by  some  mischance  we  were  vanquished  in 
the  two  engagements  off  Long  Island, — but 
to  the  fact  that  England  was  put  on  starving 
rations  the  day  war  was  declared.  This  coun- 
try, with  its  marvelous  development  under  the 
Campbell-Czerny  patents,  had  become  Eng- 
land's butcher  and  greengrocer;  and  the  mo- 
ment supplies  were  stopped  the  price  of  food 
there  went  up  sixty-fold.  The  result  of  the  war 
was  that  Great  Britain  ceded  to  us  her  Chinese 
provinces,  while  we,  on  our  part,  agreed  not 
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to  discriminate  against  her  either  in  the  tariff 
or  in  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal.  These 
Chinese  provinces,  added  to  our  own,  made  an 
empire  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people, 
and  as  the  President,  under  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  had,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
appertaining  to  him  as  Pater  Patrice,  com- 
plete control,  he  appointed  Campbell,  then 
believed  to  be  in  his  interest,  governor-gen- 
eral. It  seemed  that  China  had  always  affected 
Campbell's  imagination,  and  he  wished  very 
much  to  go  there.  From  his  memoirs,  however, 
we  know  that  he  believed  that  China  would 
be  the  battlefield  in  the  great  international 
struggle  for  the  domination  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  he  wished  to  study  the  country 
himself.  He  went  there  in  1958,  and  remained 
nearly  two  years.  As  usual,  the  country  where 
he  went  bourgeoned  and  bloomed.  His  ad- 
ministration was  admirable,  —  efficiency  was 
established,  dishonesty  stopped;  he  ruled 
despotically,  but  with  absolute  justice.  The 
Chinese  revenues  doubled  in  the  first  year. 
Campbell's  personal  popularity  was  immense, 
and  rumor  accused  him  of  an  ambition  to 
become  Emperor  of  China. 

At  this  time,  however,  matters  were  going 
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ill  in  America.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the 
wonderful  richness  imparted  to  the  soil  by  the 
radio-electric  treatment  departed  as  mysteri- 
ously as  it  had  begun.  The  great  fabric  of 
prosperity  fell  with  its  foundation.  Half  the 
farmers  in  the  country,  and  all  those  in  the 
so-called  Campbell  states,  became  bankrupt. 
Distress  spread  from  the  farmers  to  the 
manufacturing  interests.  Railroads  fell  off  in 
their  dividends,  factories  closed,  failure  suc- 
ceeded failure.  Of  the  great  cities  San  Fran- 
cisco suffered  most,  as  it  was  the  port  of 
shipment  for  all  the  grain  exported  to  Asia ; 
but  Chicago  and  New  York  shared  in  the 
losses.  The  trouble  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that,  after  the  war  with  England,  all  Europe 
succeeded  in  making  treaties  establishing  a 
common  tariff  against  the  United  States. 
The  respective  European  governments  at  last 
understood  that  it  was  a  struggle  between 
continents ;  their  mutual  jealousies  were  laid 
aside,  and  a  commercial  compact  was  made 
between  them.  In  spite  of  these  mishaps  the 
country  did  not  lose  confidence  in  Campbell. 
The  financial  crisis  in  the  United  States 
was  reached  in  October,  1960,  shortly  before 
the  presidential  election.  There  was  division 
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in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  because, 
while  President  Schmidt,  who  had  served  two 
terms,  desired  to  serve  a  third  term  or  else 
have  his  son,  Hugo  Schmidt,  nominated, 
several  powerful  senators  had  their  own  am- 
bitions, and  were  rigorously  opposed,  as  they 
declared,  to  permitting  the  president's  office 
to  become  hereditary  in  the  Schmidt  family. 
The  Democratic  and  Socialist  parties,  though 
small  and  broken  into  petty  groups,  having 
dwindled  to  almost  nothing  during  the  ten  fat 
years,  began  to  show  their  heads.  New  Eng- 
land had  a  party  of  its  own,  and  hinted  at  seces- 
sion. The  House  of  Representatives,  consist- 
ing, of  course,  solely  of  nominees  of  the  sen- 
ators, divided  in  the  same  way  as  the  Senate ; 
but  as  the  House  had  long  ceased,  except  in 
theory,  to  be  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, its  actions  were  of  slight  importance. 
The  Republican  convention  had  been  held  in 
the  beginning  of  October.  In  the  last  century 
it  used  to  be  held  in  June  or  July,  but  since 
the  time  when  the  election  of  the  president 
became  determined  by  the  action  of  the  Re- 
publican convention,  there  had  been  no  need 
for  a  long  political  campaign.  There  was  a 
great  struggle  between  the  Schmidts  and 
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their  adversaries ;  but  the  President  had  used 
his  patronage  lavishly,  and  Wall  Street, 
fearing  that  a  change  in  the  government 
might  add  to  the  business  difficulties,  spent 
money  with  unexampled  daring,  and  Hugo 
Schmidt  was  nominated  by  the  convention. 

The  country  had  for  some  thirty  years 
been  governed  by  an  oligarchy  represented 
by  the  Senate.  Almost  every  great  combina- 
tion of  capital  had  its  senator;  in  fact,  it 
had  become  the  custom  for  a  retiring  presi- 
dent of  a  billionaire  corporation  to  enter  the 
Senate,  and  continue  to  watch  over  its  inter- 
ests. Had  it  not  been  for  the  singular  con- 
catenation of  events  that  produced  the  great 
panic,  the  system  might  have  lasted  indefi- 
nitely. Property  was  gradually  settling  in 
strata ;  the  capitalists  coalesced  into  a  natural 
aristocracy,  the  professions  constituted  an 
upper  middle  class,  the  tradespeople  a  lower 
middle  class,  and  as  soon  as  the  agricultural 
interests  had  been  properly  handled,  the 
actual  farmers  would  gradually  have  devel- 
oped into  an  American  equivalent  for  a  pea- 
santry. But  that  was  not  to  be.  No  sooner 
was  Hugo  Schmidt  nominated  than  disaffec- 
tion appeared.  Senator  Mason  of  Massachu- 
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setts  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  action 
of  the  convention,  and  New  England  acted 
with  him ;  Senators  Brown  of  "Washington, 
Petersen  of  Minnesota,  and  Elkinhorn  of  Ala- 
bama followed  his  example.  The  Campbell 
states  held  a  convention  by  themselves 
and  declared  for  Campbell.  The  Schmidts 
acted  with  their  usual  vigor:  they  offered 
Campbell  the  office  either  of  Secretary  of 
State  or  of  Vice-Suzerain  of  South  America ; 
they  took  all  possible  measures  to  secure 
election  officers  favorable  to  their  interest 
throughout  the  United  States;  they  issued 
a  proclamation  depriving  Chile  of  all  legal 
rights,  as  punishment  for  its  late  revolt, 
and  offered  its  land  as  public  property  to  all 
loyal  citizens  who  should  receive  the  proper 
certificates  from  Washington.  The  President 
sent  a  mandate  to  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  then  away  for  the  summer 
recess,  to  convene  in  Washington,  and  or- 
dered various  regiments  to  the  chief  cities 
of  his  opponents.  His  adversaries  were  not 
idle.  In  New  England  members  of  the  Re- 
publican convention  who  had  supported 
Schmidt  were  indicted  for  high  treason  on 
the  charge  of  attempting  to  make  the  office 
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of  president  hereditary,  and  bills  were  filed 
in  the  United  States  Courts  to  restrain 
election  officers  from  printing  the  name  of 
Schmidt's  electors  on  the  official  ballots. 
Campbell  sailed  at  once  from  Hong  Kong, 
and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  October  9, 
after  a  voyage  of  four  days.  There  he  met 
his  supporters,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  effect  that  the  action  of  the  Republican 
convention  was  illegal  and  void  for  bribery 
and  corruption;  that  the  convention  which 
had  nominated  him  was  regular  and  valid; 
that  he  was  the  only  legal  candidate  in  the 
field,  and  that  he  would  support  and  main- 
tain the  Constitution,  cost  him  what  it  might. 
Possession  of  the  vast  machinery  of  the 
government  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  custom 
of  the  voters  apathetically  to  vote  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  were  likely  to  give  the 
Schmidts  victory,  but  Campbell  was  fertile 
in  resources. 

It  so  happened  that  on  October  13  there 
was  a  panic  in  every  stock  exchange  in  the 
country ;  railroad  bonds  fell  off  twenty  to 
forty  points;  industrial  stocks  went  up  and 
down  like  feathers  in  the  wind ;  but  the 
great  blows  fell  upon  government  bonds. 
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The  issues  for  the  extravagant  undertakings 
of  the  administration  in  the  years  of  pros- 
perity, especially  for  the  construction  of  auto- 
mobile roads  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
garrisons  in  South  America  and  in  China, 
had  been  enormous.  The  country  had  played 
the  prodigal ;  it  was  said  that  every  trades- 
man had  a  country  house,  and  every  gentle- 
man kept  his  yacht ;  and  now  the  balloon  had 
burst  and  everybody  was  bruised.  Govern- 
ment bonds  fell  on  October  13  from  130  to 
110,  on  the  14th  to  95,  on  the  15th  to  60. 
People  thought  that  the  country  was  ruined 
forever ;  men  lost  their  heads,  and  acted  as 
if  crazed ;  America,  the  envy  of  the  world, 
seemed  to  fall  like  Lucifer.  On  the  morning 
of  the  16th  Robert  Campbell  entered  the 
clubrooms  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  undress  uniform  as 
governor  of  the  Chinese  provinces, — loose 
white  trousers  with  a  purple  sash  and  a 
loose  white  silk  shirt  with  a  gold  collar,  and 
over  it  a  light  purple  cloak  with  a  border  of 
peacock  feathers.  His  rugged  face,  cold  and 
calm,  with  bushy  eyebrows,  and  deep  wrinkles 
around  the  mouth,  looked  like  bronze.  It 
was  one  minute  before  eleven  o'clock,  the 
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hour  of  opening  the  Exchange,  and  the 
brokers  were  all  gathered  together.  Every- 
body was  there,  eleven  senators  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  representatives,  who  were 
accustomed  to  make  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  their  headquarters  when  Congress 
was  not  in  session,  also  many  distinguished 
citizens.  Campbell's  entrance  was  the  signal 
for  great  excitement;  reporters  crowded  about, 
hindering  the  senators  in  their  attempts  to 
greet  him.  "  What  will  he  do,  what  will  he 
do?"  buzzed  through  the  hall.  Campbell, 
who  always  had  a  touch  of  the  theatrical  in 
his  temperament,  motioned  the  reporters 
aside,  and,  bowing  somewhat  coldly  to  the 
senators,  asked  for  his  broker.  Sonuenschein 
rushed  up  and  began  to  whisper.  "There 
is  no  need  for  whispers,  Mr.  Sonnenschein," 
said  Campbell,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  through  the  hall;  "Robert  Campbell 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  private  fortune  for 
his  country.  You  will  buy  government  bonds 
till  my  last  dollar  shall  be  spent."  A  cheer 
went  up ;  the  reporters  rushed  off  to  tele- 
graph the  news  over  the  world;  the  clock 
struck  eleven,  and  Sonnenschein's  firm 
bought  government  bonds  as  fast  as  they 
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could  buy.  The  price  rose  to  70,  to  90,  to 
110;  Campbell  bought  and  bought  for  im- 
mediate delivery;  the  great  bank,  known  as 
the  "  Senate's  Own,"  honored  his  checks 
for  millions  of  dollars.  The  news  spread 
abroad ;  crowds  besieged  the  Exchange ; 
everybody  tried  to  buy  government  bonds, 
and  the  whole  market  rallied  and  rose ;  bonds 
and  stocks  got  up  like  sick  men  from  their 
beds ;  the  scene  outdoes  description ;  mer- 
chants who  were  ready  for  bankruptcy  be- 
came rich  men  again ;  savings  banks  which 
had  closed  the  day  before  opened  their 
doors,  paying  and  receiving  thousands  of 
deposits.  At  the  close  of  business  hours  the 
whole  country  smiled,  like  a  withered  land 
after  a  rain.  How  Campbell  was  able  to  pay 
for  the  vast  amounts  of  bonds  which  he  had 
purchased,  whether  he  had  used  the  Chinese 
funds,  as  his  enemies  said,  whether  he 
bought  and  then  sold  again  to  himself  as 
the  market  rose,  or  whether  he  and  his 
friends  had  managed  to  put  their  money 
together  for  this  great  political  stroke,  are 
questions  that  everybody  asked  and  Campbell 
never  publicly  answered.  However  it  was, 
the  panic  had  ended,  and  Robert  Campbell 
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had  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  ablest 
and  most  patriotic  man  in  the  land. 

The  next  day  the  public  learned  that  he 
was  closeted  with  the  governor  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  for  New  York  County.  These 
men  belonged  to  the  Schmidt  faction,  but 
rumor  said  that  Campbell  had  saved  them 
both  from  beggary,  for  they  were  specula- 
tors. The  day  after,  a  special  court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  was  held,  a  special  grand  jury 
summoned,  and  that  same  night  the  two 
senators  of  New  York,  the  two  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  of  Connecticut,  together  with 
the  president  and  half  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (all 
of  Schmidt's  party),  were  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy with  the  intent  fraudulently  to  in- 
jure and  destroy  certain  railroad  properties, 
largely  affected  by  the  late  panic.  Excite- 
ment was  raised  to  fever  point  when  the 
judge  refused  bail  and  the  alleged  conspira- 
tors were  locked  up  in  the  city  prison.  The 
Schmidt  partisans  were  very  angry.  They 
obtained  a  decree  from  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  quashing  the  indictments,  but 
the  state  courts  refused  to  acknowledge  its 
authority.  Then  they  applied  to  the  governor, 
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who  answered  that  the  law  must  take  its 
course.  The  President  instructed  the  United 
States  Marshal  to  release  the  prisoners ;  the 
Marshal  took  a  posse,  but  the  city  police 
prevented  them  from  approaching  the  jail; 
the  Marshal  telegraphed  to  the  President 
for  soldiers,  and  the  President  ordered  five 
regiments  to  the  city.  The  governor  called 
out  the  militia ;  there  was  every  prospect 
of  civil  war ;  the  country  turned  instinctively 
to  Campbell.  The  next  day  news  was  radio- 
graphed from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
that  Campbell  had  gone  to  the  state  court 
and  offered  himself  as  bail  for  the  prisoners ; 
his  bail  was  accepted,  and  they  were  released. 
Election  day  drew  near,  attended  by  ex- 
citement without  parallel.  Campbell  went  all 
over  the  country,  showering  money  in  gifts 
to  persons  whom  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
11  indigent  fellow  citizens,"  as  a  slight  en- 
deavor on  his  part  to  repair  the  great  wrongs 
done  to  them  and  the  country  by  the  "  New 
York  conspirators."  The  election  was  at  last 
held  on  November  6;  there  were  riots  in  all 
the  great  cities,  many  voting  machines  were 
smashed,  and  thousands  of  voters  deprived  of 
their  votes,  but  the  automatic  official  count 
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returned  Schmidt  first,  Campbell  second,  and 
Elkinhorn  of  Alabama  third.  The  news- 
papers resounded  with  cries  of  fraud;  Elkin- 
horn mustered  out  the  militia  in  the  Gulf 
states  to  support  his  claim;  but  Campbell 
announced  that,  though  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  high  office  by  gross  fraud,  he 
would  seek  no  redress,  in  the  fear  lest  his 
country  might  suffer.  To  the  general  surprise 
he  returned  to  China.  Those  friends  who  were 
not  in  his  inner  counsels  could  not  understand 
his  action  except  on  the  ground  of  true  patri- 
otism, and  his  popularity  with  them  became 
almost  a  passion.  Campbell's  course  made 
Elkinhorn's  movement  ridiculous ;  the  militia 
disbanded,  Elkinhorn  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason,  but  was  soon  released, 
as  the  country  plainly  showed  its  desire  to 
avoid  internal  troubles  and  return  to  business, 
for  industry  everywhere  felt  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  panic. 

Affairs  remained  in  this  condition  till  the 
end  of  February,  when  preparations  for  the 
inauguration  of  Hugo  Schmidt  (Schmidt  the 
Second,  as  his  enemies  called  him)  were  being 
made.  Campbell  was  invited  to  be  present, 
and  accepted;  he  landed  in  San  Francisco  on 
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February  24,  and  proceeded  to  Washington. 
His  friends  hailed  him  as  a  hero  returned 
from  exile,  and  he  spoke  at  every  town  on 
the  road,  briefly  alleging  that  the  first  duty 
of  an  American  was  to  obey  the  law,  that 
only  in  this  way  would  the  country  be  en- 
abled to  fulfill  its  great  duties  toward  God 
and  civilization  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  so  gloriously  done  theretofore.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  March,  a  beautiful 
sunny  day,  everything  seemed  as  placid  as 
a  village  Sabbath.  That  morning  the  news- 
papers announced  decrees  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  in  the  first,  second,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  thirteenth  districts,  according 
to  the  redistricting  of  1952,  annulling  the 
presidential  election  on  the  grounds  of  bribery 
and  fraud.  There  was  further  news  of  equal 
importance:  indictments  had  been  found  in 
some  forty  courts  all  over  the  country,  state 
and  national,  against  thirty-three  senators  and 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  representatives, 
all  of  the  Schmidt  faction.  Besides  this  the 
so-called  "  New  York  conspirators  "  had  been 
rearrested,  as  their  bail  suddenly  declined 
further  responsibility,  and  had  been  carried 
forcibly  and  secretly  to  New  York.  The  com- 
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motion  was  immense ;  the  President  tried  to 
summon  soldiers  to  the  capital,  but  the  rail- 
road companies  in  most  cases  refused  to  let 
their  cars  be  used,  and  ran  their  locomotives 
out  of  reach  of  seizure.  On  the  next  day  it 
was  announced  that  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  Arizona  had  tried  and  convicted 
Hugo  Schmidt,  President-elect,  for  a  violation 
of  the  election  laws.  His  notices  of  the  charge 
and  summons  to  attend  his  trial  had  come  by 
radiograph  at  eight  o'clock  the  night  before, 
and  of  course  he  had  not  paid  any  heed  to 
them.  The  Schmidts,  on  their  side,  hurried  on 
preparations  for  the  inauguration.  They  had 
provided  for  great  ecclesiastical  processions,  as 
part  of  their  strength  lay  in  their  religious  pose, 
and  they  evidently  relied  on  the  presence  of 
the  clergy  to  help  maintain  order.  Large  forces 
of  the  President's  guard,  as  the  National  Con- 
stabulary was  called,  were  under  arms  day  and 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March 
Washington  was  crowded  ;  never  had  the  city 
worn  such  a  gala  aspect.  Blue  and  red,  the 
Schmidt  colors,  floated  under  the  stars  and 
stripes  from  every  flagpole,  and  the  troops  of 
constables  and  the  uniformed  bands  of  em- 
ployees of  the  great  trusts  all  displayed  blue 
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and  red.  Among  the  ladies,  however,  green 
and  white,  the  Campbell  colors,  were  as  fre- 
quent as  the  blue  and  red,  and  the  contrast 
made  a  very  gay  and  splendid  sight  as  the 
carriages  moved  slowly  down  the  new  boule- 
vard. Down  to  the  100-yard  vertical  line  the 
air  was  full  of  dirigibles,  brave  in  flags  and 
pennants.  It  was  remarked  that  several  regi- 
ments from  Arizona  had  secured  positions 
near  the  Capitol,  and  that  the  uniformed 
bands  of  the  Copper  Syndicate,  of  the  Great 
Central  Railroad,  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  of 
the  Coal  Trust,  of  the  Compressed  Air  Trust, 
and  of  the  Combined  Radiograph  Company, 
the  most  powerful  corporations  in  the  world, 
all  largely  owned  by  the  capitalists  of  the 
Campbell  faction,  occupied  the  approaches  to 
the  Capitol ;  they,  however,  all  showed  the 
blue  and  red  colors.  Afterwards  it  was  learned 
that  they  had  taken  their  stations  at  mid- 
night. By  half-past  eleven  the  President-elect 
and  his  party  came  to  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
amid  tumultuous  cheering.  Campbell  and  a 
group  of  senators  were  close  behind  him,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cheers 
were  all  meant  for  the  President  or  not.  The 
great  bells  of  the  New  Belfry  rang  out ;  the 
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vast  crowd  became  wonderfully  still,  it  seemed 
to  have  fallen  asleep.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  his  robes,  stepped  out 
bareheaded  into  the  vacant  space  at  the  top 
of  the  steps,  and,  picking  up  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  from  the  gold  table,  in  a  clear, 
ringing  voice  bade  the  President-elect  step 
forward  and  take  the  official  oath.  Hugo 
Schmidt  stepped  forth,  but  one  of  the  Camp- 
bell senators  pushed  by,  and,  pressing  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  handed  him  a  sealed  document. 
The  crowd  was  as  still  as  death ;  the  breaking 
of  the  seal  was  distinctly  heard  fifty  yards 
away.  The  Chief  Justice  glanced  at  the 
document,  read  it  over  carefully,  and  then 
said  deliberately,  in  his  most  resonant  tones : 
"  The  ceremony  cannot  proceed.  I  am  en- 
joined by  the  Circuit  Court  of  this  district 
from  administering  the  oath,  on  the  ground 
that  Hugo  Schmidt,  alleged  President-elect, 
procured  his  alleged  election  by  fraud  and 
bribery."  The  elder  Schmidt,  turning  to 
Campbell,  cried  out:  "This  is  your  dirty 
trick ! "  Then,  facing  the  Chief  Justice,  he 
said :  "  As  President  of  the  United  States  I 
command  you  to  administer  the  oath  to  my 
successor."  The  Chief  Justice  replied :  "  In 
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this  country  not  even  the  President  is  above 
the  law.  I  am  enjoined.  I  cannot  administer 
the  oath."  A  great  cheer  burst  forth  from 
every  side,  and  green  and  white  cockades 
suddenly  replaced  blue  and  red  down  all  the 
lines  of  uniformed  bands  and  of  the  Arizona 
regiments.  The  elder  Schmidt  glanced  over 
the  multitude,  and  whispered  to  his  son :  "  If 
there  is  no  election,  the  choice  of  President 
falls  on  Congress  under  the  law  of  1936." 
"  Ay,"  answered  Campbell,  "  Congress  must 
elect."  Cries  of  "  Congress  !  "  and  "  To  the 
House !  To  the  Senate  Chamber !  "  rose  on 
all  sides.  There  was  great  confusion.  Senators 
and  representatives  tried  to  force  their  way 
into  the  Capitol ;  slowly,  one  by  one,  pushing, 
shoving,  shouting,  and  swearing,  they  reached 
the  chambers,  only  to  find  them  filled  with 
armed  men,  who  called  themselves  special 
constables,  and  would  let  no  man  enter  with- 
out proof  satisfactory  to  themselves  that  he 
was  a  duly  authorized  member  of  Congress. 
Outside  the  crowds  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on ;  it  was  impossible  to  move,  the 
crush  was  so  dense ;  men  talked  and  shouted 
and  cheered ;  women  chattered  and  giggled 
and  fainted  j  the  uniformed  bands  and  the 
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Arizona  regiments  stood  firm  under  arms  and 
let  nobody  pass  except  upon  a  countersign. 
Hours  went  by ;  the  multitude  became 
hungry  ;  the  crowding  became  more  danger- 
ous; many  men  were  knocked  down  and 
injured  by  exploding  automobiles;  people 
flocked  in  from  everywhere,  lured  by  the 
extraordinary  rumors.  Accidents  became  fre- 
quent ;  the  constables  and  soldiers  tried  to  dis- 
perse the  newcomers  and  relieve  the  pressure, 
but  with  no  success.  Five  thousand  and  eighty 
people  were  killed  or  seriously  injured.  At  four 
o'clock  the  great  bells  of  the  New  Belfry  rang 
out ;  under  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  Capitol 
a  great  green  and  white  banner  was  displayed. 
The  two  Houses  had  chosen  Campbell  Presi- 
dent. It  appeared  that  there  was  a  majority 
of  the  two  Houses  present,  but,  owing  to  the 
previous  arrests  of  some  supporters  of  the 
administration,  and  the  inability  of  others  to 
prove  their  identity  to  the  guardians  of  the 
two  chambers,  the  Campbell  men  outnumbered 
their  opponents  more  than  two  to  one.  The 
election  was  certified  to  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  proceeded  to  administer  the  oath  to 
Campbell.  There  was  then  a  rush  for  the 
steps  by  the  blue  and  red  constabulary,  but 
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they  were  in  a  small  minority,  and  after 
twenty  minutes  of  a  rough  and  tough  fight, 
peace  was  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  the 
ceremony  to  proceed.  The  streets  were  then 
cleared  by  the  Arizona  regiments,  the  two 
Schmidts  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  levy- 
ing war  against  their  country,  and  a  procla- 
mation issued  that  the  proceedings  had  of  ne- 
cessity been  somewhat  unusual,  if  not,  strictly 
speaking,  irregular,  but  that  every  question 
would  be  submitted  to  the  courts,  and  that 
the  newly  elected  President  would  spare  not 
even  his  life  in  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  next  few  weeks  were  comparatively 
calm,  except  in  New  York,  where  the  only 
acts  of  violence  were  committed.  Nothing 
has  astonished  foreigners  more  than  that 
these  great  political  events  took  place,  not 
only  without  civil  war,  but  practically  with- 
out any  bloodshed.  The  truth  is  that  Ameri- 
cans have  always  had  an  immense  love  of 
law  and  order,  and  are  immensely  proud  of 
their  Constitution,  which  has  been  a  guide 
and  stay  in  all  troublous  times,  and  yet  has 
proved  itself  sufficiently  elastic  to  suit  the 
empire  as  well  as  the  republic.  This  elasticity 
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of  the  Constitution  is  mainly  due,  not  to 
the  forefathers  who  framed  it,  but  to  those 
greater  interpreters  of  the  last  century  who 
have  realized  that  law  is  founded  upon  policy, 
and  that  policy  must  keep  watchful  eye  upon 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  this 
noble  country,  the  freest,  the  most  just,  the 
most  spiritual,  the  most  beautiful  fabric  of 
civilization  ever  known. 

In  New  York  the  governor  was  shot  from 
a  window  as  he  was  driving  down  the  street ; 
the  lieutenant-governor  who  succeeded  him 
was  a  Schmidt  man,  and  immediately  re- 
versed his  predecessor's  policy.  He  released 
the  "New  York  conspirators,"  ordered  out 
the  militia,  refused  to  acknowledge  Camp- 
bell's election,  attempted  to  draw  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  into  a 
league  for  the  recovery  of  state  rights;  but 
the  country  showed  such  plain  signs  of  ac- 
quiescence in  Campbell's  election  that  the 
revolt  smouldered  and  died  out.  Business 
revived;  everybody  believed  in  the  Midas 
touch  of  that  remarkable  man;  he  immedi- 
ately made  friendly  overtures  to  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  dispatched  special  envoys  to 
every  South  American  state,  asking  it  to 
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make  known  any  grievances  and  promising 
immediate  redress.  He  courted  property 
owners  by  holding  levees  open  to  all  whose 
incomes  exceeded  a  million  dollars  a  year; 
he  offered  state  aid  to  multitudinous  corpo- 
rations; he  repressed  an  extensive  strike 
among  the  laborers  of  the  Combined  Ra- 
diograph Company  on  the  ground  that  it 
interfered  with  the  public  utilities  of  trans- 
portation and  light,  and  more  and  more 
strengthened  the  rights  of  property  against 
the  proletariat.  He  pardoned  the  Schmidts, 
who  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
rewarded  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends 
with  positions  in  high  places ;  it  was  remarked 
afterwards  that  most  of  his  enemies  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  the  nomi- 
nations helped  to  break  down  all  immediate 
opposition. 

The  next  steps  were,  to  reduce  meetings 
of  the  House  from  a  session  every  year  to 
one  every  third  year,  then  every  fifth  year, 
while  the  Senate  sat  permanently ;  to  regu- 
late the  calendar  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
such  a  way  that  no  causes  should  be  heard 
except  on  permission  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior ;  to  limit  by  law  the 
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right  of  election  to  the  Senate  to  persons 
who  should  produce  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  Each  of  these  measures  was 
approved  by  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  last  step  was  begun  by  the 
Attorney-General,  who  filed  a  bill  in  the 
Supreme  Court  temporarily  to  enjoin  the 
meeting  of  both  Houses ;  the  case  was  elabo- 
rately argued,  and  the  President  invited  all 
bar  associations  throughout  the  country  to 
file  briefs  on  either  side.  The  Court  decided 
that  the  President's  obligation  "to  preserve, 
support,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  "  was,  in  the  intention  of  the 
contracting  states,  paramount  to  all  other 
provisions,  and  that  if  in  his  judgment  it 
became  necessary  to  act  alone  in  order  to 
fulfill  that  duty  laid  upon  him,  then  it  be- 
came his  duty  to  certify  that  fact  to  his 
attorney-general,  who  in  his  turn  should 
file  a  bill  setting  forth  that  fact,  and  there- 
upon the  Court  had  no  choice  but  to  enforce 
the  Constitution  and  enjoin  the  Senate  and 
House,  not  only  from  taking  any  action,  but 
even  from  meeting. 

Since  then,    however,    both    Senate  and 
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House  have  met  regularly.  They  have  au- 
thorized stock  transactions  in  each  chamber, 
and  the  principal  business  of  the  country 
is  now  transacted  there.  The  President  has 
assumed  the  titles  of  Lord  Suzerain  of 
South  America,  High  Protector  of  China, 
Chief  Ruler  of  the  Pacific  Archipelago,  and 
has  established  the  Orders  of  George,  of 
Abraham,  of  Ulysses,  and  of  William,  in 
honor  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and 
McKinley;  the  members  are  appointed  by 
him  after  an  examination  and  sworn  in- 
ventory of  their  private  fortunes.  President 
Campbell  was  renominated  and  reflected 
every  four  years;  and  since  his  death  his 
son  has  succeeded  to  the  party  nomination. 
"  The  Constitution,"  as  some  famous  lawyer 
says,  "is  like  the  skin  of  a  great  animal, 
that  stretches,  expands,  and  grows  with  its 
growth." 
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